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THE RESOURCES AND PRODUCTS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


N nearly every variety of the raw 
material of national wealth, the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey are 
splendidly rich. Asia Minor, es- 
pecially, will in this respect com- 
pare with any country of Europe. 
Its density of population, though 
greater than that of the other four 
divisions,! is of course much below 
the average of Western Europe; 
but, barring this, no country from 
the Bosphorus to the Scheldt more 
abounds in the elements of great 
material prosperity. Syria and 
Chaldea rank next in order of po- 
tential wealth ; and even Kurdistan 
and Yemen, though historically dis- 
couraging, have in them much that 
vigorous and enlightened govern- 
ment might mint into contribu- 
tions to national strength. It is 
hardly too much to say that although 
these splendid regions formed the 
cradle of mankind and the subse- 
quent seat of the greatest em- 
pires in history, their stores of 
natural wealth have as yet been 
merely tapped, and that reserves 
surpassing all that Assyrian, Roman, 
Greek, Seljuk, or Ottoman ever 
touched, await in virgin abundance 
the developing skill and industry of 
a more advanced civilisation. The 
extent and variety of these physical 
riches would form matter for a 
volume, and can therefore be little 
more than hinted at in a single 
magazine paper. But even within 
these limits, enough may be said to 
show that what Turkey has lost of 


fiscal capital in Europe may be 
recouped to her manyfold in Asia 
by utilising the resources naturehas 
dowered her with in almost every 
province. 

The extent and fertility of the 
arable soil form of course the chief 
of these primary sources of national 
prosperity. On both sides of the 
Bosphorus nature has fitted Turkey 
to be a great agricultural country, 
but in Asia the geological and 
climatic conditions of successful 
husbandry combine in a degree 
seldom paralleled in Europe. 
Hence nearly every kind of agricul- 
tural produce known to commerce 
may be raised on a scale of abun- 
dance limited only by the labour 
and intelligence employed. The 
present condition of the country, 
it need hardly be said, supplies no 
measure of its full capabilities ; 
but even as it is, the merest bird’s- 
eye glance at its chief products 
under all the existing disadvantages 
of gross fiscal abuses, the most pri- 
mitive methods of culture, and the 
want of outlets for everything 
grown beyond the actual needs of 
local consumption, will show how 
rich and wide is the field awaiting 
only better government and a 
moderate infusion of Western skill 
and capital to become again one of 
the most productive in the world. 

The great staple crops are first, 
of course, cereals, amongst which 
wheat, barley, maize, and rice rank 
in the order stated. Garden pro- 
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duce is everywhere abundant, and, 
so varied is the climatic range, 
that nearly every sort of fruit 
known to the temperate and torrid 
zones grows, with little or no 
culture, in profusion. Gooseberries 
and pine-apples are almost the only 
varieties of these last I have not met 
with in one or other of the four di- 
visions of the country I have per- 
sonally visited. Wheat is the first 
great staple everywhere, and the 
field for its production is practically 
limitless; but, with the absence of 
roads and the consequent high cost 
of transport, its cultivation, beyond 
the wants of local consumption, is 
mainly confined to the neighbour- 
hood of the seaboard. So, too, with 
the other cereals; their scale of 
production diminishes as the field 
for it extends inland, till round 
Angora, Sivas, Kharpout, Van, and 
Mosul, they contribute little or 
nothing to export trade. They 
feed men and cattle ata rate of 
cheapness unknown anywhere in 
Europe, but they add little to 
either the wealth of the population 
or the income of the State. 

After grain crops, come tobacco, 
opium, silk, and cotton, the first three 
of which are already. of great com- 
mercial value, and all capable of vast 
increase on the present scale of their 
production. The chief tobacco- 
growing districis in Asia Minor are, 
in the order of their produce— 
Samsoun with Batin and Tzenik, 
Smyrna with Magnesiaand Pergama, 
Trebizond, Ismidt with Uscup and 
Mihalitz, and Sinope; while Syria 
and Mesopotamia also add largely 
to the gross result. The best 
quality of the whole is that grown 
in Syria, where from Aleppo down 
to below Beyrout it forms one of 
the staple crops of the country. 
The choicest growths are those of 
the Ansariyeh district behind 
Latakia and Kouna, near Tripoli. 
The best of all, called Abu-richa 
(father of perfume) goes almost 
wholly to Egypt, while Europe only 
gets the sheikh-el-bent, dgiar and 
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other less delicate varieties. To- 
bacco, indeed, may be said to rank 
first among the products of the 
Lebanon, the resources of which 
are almost exclusively agricultural. 
Opium may be called a speciality 
of Anatolia, for, although the 
poppy is also largely grown in 
Roumelia, the Asiatic variety is 
richer in the principal alkaloid, and 
consequently ranks higher in com- 
merce, The plant is chiefly culti- 
vated near Angora and in the pa- 
shalic of Aidin, round Smyrna, the 
produce of the latter being the 
most esteemed. Mulberry trees 
grow almost everywhere, but are 
mainly utilised for silk and cocoons 
in the districts of Brousa, the 
neighbourhood of Diarbekir, north- 
ern Syria, and the Lebanon. A 
species of wild silk, called gez and 
jel, grows extensively in Kurdistan 
between Zacho and Rowandooz, 
but, although much prized and 
worked by the Kurdish women, it 
has not yet found its way into West- 
erncommerce. The production and 
subsequent preparation of the fila- 
ment form the chief industry of 
Brousa, whence the export of the 
raw article and of cocoons averages 
in value about 350,000/. a year. The 
cultivation round Diarbekir is less 
developed, but there also the soil 
and climate are excellently adapted 
to its pursuit on a large scale. In 
Syria, however, it rivals tobacco as 
a local staple, and in the lower and 
middle ranges of the Lebanon em- 
ploys a large number of hands, first 
in preparing the crude material and 
then in reeling it, chiefly for the 
French market. In all these cen- 
tres of silk culture the best fila- 
ment is produced from Japanese 
eggs, but the frauds played upon 
growers in connection with these— 
other much inferior foreign seed 
being often palmed off as veritable 
*‘ Yeddo’—have greatly damaged the 
quality of Turkish silk, and cor- 
respondingly affected the industry 
both at Brousa and in Syria. 
During and for some time after 
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the American war, cotton seemed 
likely to become one of the great pro- 
ducts of Turkey, but the promise of 
that exceptional period has not been 
fulfilled. In Egypt alone has the 
stimulus then given to the culture 
been maintained. Considerable 
quantities are still grown in various 
districts of Anatolia, but in Syria 
and Mesopotamia—in the latter of 
which, especially, the field for its 
production is almost limitless—the 
produce of the staple now again 
but little exceeds the local wants. 
Valonia, madder, gall nuts, yel- 
low berries, and fruit complete the 
chief vegetable products of which 
note need here be taken. The first 
of these is the acorn cup of an oak 
(Quercus cegilops) that grows abun- 
dantly throughout Anatolia, in some 
parts of Armenia, and in Kurdistan. 
The cups contain from thirty to 
thirty-seven per cent. of tan- 
nin, and are exported, especially 
from Smyrna, in large quantities 
to Europe for tanning purposes. 
Madder, the root of the Rubia 
tinctorum, is a red dyeing material 
of great importance : the plant is a 
native of the South of Europe, 
Asia Minor, and British India, but 
is also now grown extensively in 
Holland, France, and Spain; but 
Turkey madder ranks highest in 
the market, and forms one of the 
chief exports from Smyrna. The 
cultivation of madder is very profit- 
able, and under better conditions of 
administrative encouragment might 
be greatly extended. Gall nuts are 
excrescences on the leaves of another 
oak (Quercus infectoria) which like- 
wise contain tannic acid and a 
yellow extractive matter also of 
value in dyeing. These, too, are 
very plentiful in Asia Minor, but 
are found in still greater abundance 
and of better quality in Northern 
Syria. Yellow berries (the unripe 
fruit of the Rhamnus infectoria, 
which is also used as a dye drug) 
grow throughout Asia Minor and 
the eastern Taurus, and figure 
importantly among the exports of 
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Alexandretta and Smyrna. Of fruit, 
commercially the most valuable are 
the nuts of the southern Black Sea 
coast, the raisins and dried figs that 
form so large an element in the 
trade of Smyrna, and the dates 
which within the past eight or ten 
years have become nearly as valuable 
an export from southern Chaldea. 
Fresh grapes and oranges are in 
similar plenty, but as they equally 
abound all round the Mediterranean, 
they are of but small trade account. 
Though belonging to another cate- 
gory of products, mention may be 
here made of mohair—the silky 
fleece of the famed Angora goat— 
and sheep’s wool, both of which, 
like most of what precede, admit 
of great increase in their present 
aggregate of production. The 
district within which the best 
mohair (locally called T'ftik) is 
grown is limited to the neigh- 
bourhood of Angora, outside which 
the goats do not thrive and 
their fleece greatly deteriorates 
in quality. But here again the 
oppressive taxation levied on both 
the animals and their hair keeps 
the flocks much below the pasturage 
capacity of the locality, which even 
before the great mortality of the 
winter of 1875-6 had killed off 
nearly half the goats then main- 
tained, would, it is _ estimated, 
suffice for more than three times 
the number commonly kept. Flocks 
of the same species of goat are 
found near Samsoun and Van, but 
their clip is much inferior in quality 
to that of their Angora congeners. 
Wool, though bulk for bulk much 
less valuable, ranks high among the 
products of these Asiatic provinces. 
In fact, with proper protection 
against the tax gatherer and his 
moral compeers, the Kurd and the 
Bedoween, sheep farming in Ana- 
tolia, eastern Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia might become one of the 
most profitable industries in all 
this wide dominion from the Bos- 
phorus to the Gulf. 

But rich and varied as are these 
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agricultural and pastoral resources 
and products of the country, 
they hardly exceed in value the 
more directly physical wealth that 
abounds both above and below the 
surface of the soil, and in the 
waters, inland and maritime, of 
this most favoured empire. Among 
these what may be called crude 
elements of national prosperity, the 
various mineral deposits rank first. 
The soil of Anatolia, especially, is 
largely composed of those earlier 
rocks which are known to be the 
most rich in minerals, rocks in fact 
to which some of the most valuable 
of these are altogether confined. 
The country is said, indeed, to 
possess every sort of metal except 
platina. Not only too are most of 
the mineral districts near either the 
sea or navigable rivers, but—what 
is of even more importance—the 
metallic and carboniferous beds are 
found close to, or within practicable 
distance of, each other. We have 
thus, in many instances, the prox- 
imity of coal and iron which has 
made the fortune of Staffordshire, 
and the absence of which in Spain 
has rendered the rich mines of the 
Asturias nearly valueless. Accord- 
ing to the official records of the 
Porte, in all some two hundred and 
fifty mines of various ores have 
been discovered throughout the 
Empire, three-fourths of which are 
in Asia. Most of these latter were 
formerly worked, but the great majo- 
rity have been abandoned through 
want of capital or for other reasons, 
leaving only about thirty now at 
work, and not one of these to the 
full limit of its producing capacity. 
Of this small number, nine were 
last year worked for Government 
account and the remainder by pri- 
vate concessionnaires. Nearest to 
the capital, and first in value to the 
mechanical industries of the country, 
are the immense coal-fields of 
Erekli (Heraclea), a small town of 
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some 4,000 inhabitants on the south 
coast of the Black Sea, about a 
hundred and fifteen miles east of 
the Bosphorus. This great bed— 
or rather district, for it runs nearly 
eighty miles east and west along 
the sea, with an average width in- 
land of about five miles—was dis- 
covered in 1841, but no systematic 
attempt was made to extract the 
fuel till just before the Crimean 
war, when two English engineers ? 
were engaged by the Porte to 
superintend the operations. l- 
though these were conducted under 
the disadvantages of unskilled 
native labour and very imperfect 
mechanical resources, the coal was 
found so suitable for steam pur- 
poses that, shortly after the break- 
ing out of the war, the mines were 
leased by the British Government, 
and their fuel largely used by our 
own and the French fleets during 
the next couple of years. The coal 
at many points crops out on the 
surface, and the seams vary in 
thickness from three to eighteen 
feet, but it is so badly extracted 
that the fragments of shale and 
other dirt mixed with it deprive it 
of half its value, and compel the 
Porte itself to purchase English 
coal largely for its navy and military 
factories. Yet an official trial, 
made a few years ago under the 
direction of the English chief engi- 
neer of the Arsenal, showed that of 
three samples carefully extracted 
from different seams, the first was 
equal to the best Welsh coal, the 
second to the best Newcastle, and 
the third, though inferior to the 
latter, better than most of the Eng- 
lish coal offered on the Constanti- 
nople market. The best qualities 
are found near Kosloo, also on the 
coast, about twenty miles east of 
Erekli, and are mined at distances 
varying from half a mile to two 
miles inland by means of short 
inclines run into the face of the 

















































































































































































2 The Messrs. Barkley, since well known from their connection with the Bulgarian 
and Dobrudja railways, and the Roumanian iron bridges. 
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hill, at the end of which galleries 
are carried right and left to reach 
the best fuel. From the mouths 
of these the coal is brought in 
baskets on horseback down to the 
shore, and there shot into the small 
native coasters which convey it to 
the Bosphorus during the summer 
months. This vast property forms 
part of the Sultan’s private domain, 
and although most advantageous 
offers have been frequently made 
by foreign capitalists for a lease of 
it, petty Palace influences have de- 
feated all attempts to thus ade- 
quately utilise it, and for more than 
twenty years have either jobbed 
the mines among native favourites 
or worked them at little or no 
profit for direct account of the 
Civil List. Under either system 
they have been so badly worked 
that, with all its adulterations, the 
coal cannot be sold in Constanti- 
nople under eighteen or nineteen 
shillings a ton, the rate it costs 
the Government, which is almost 
its only consumer. Yet it has 
been competently reckoned that a 
thoroughly clean coal, equal to the 
best produce of Northumberland, 
might be remuneratively delivered 
in the Golden Horn at 20 per 
cent. less, while English fuel 
averages thirty shillings per ton the 
year round. Other coal deposits 
have been found on both shores 
of the Bosphorus and along the 
Marmora at Turbali and Nazli, 
near Smyrna, at Chermork, fifty 
miles south-west of Diarbekir, at a 
village near Van, as alsoat Jezeerah 
on the Tigris, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baghdad; but only at 
this last point and Smyrna has 
any attempt been made to utilise 
the discovery. The Baghdad mine- 
ral is much inferior to the Erekli 
deposits, being very bituminous, 
and therefore smoky and dirty, 
but for river steam navigation and 
other industrial purposes it is still 
of great value ina thinly wooded 
country such as is nearly all 
southern Chaldea. Lignite has also 
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been found in abundance at various 
points, and is mined near Brousa, at 
Castamonni, and in the islands of 
Scio and Imbros, but only on a 
small scale for local consumption. 
Worked, however, with Western 
skill and capital, the vast fields 
along the Black Sea would suffice 
for all the coal wants of the empire 
and leave a large surplus for 
southern Russia and the other 
markets of the Levant. 

But coal is only one of the many 
varieties of mineral wealth await- 
ing development throughout these 
nature-blessed provinces. Plenti- 
ful traces of ironstone, its me- 
tallic complement, have been 
found in the Erekli-Kosloo district 
close along the coal beds, as also 
still richer ore, yielding above 
70 per cent. of pure metal, in the 
Liman-dagh, near Kharpout, and 
a hundred miles south-west at 
Marash, and mines of chromate 
and sulphuret of iron at Brousa, 
Bishfarmak-Jimeli and Devredjian, 
near Castamouni. But copper is 
even more abundant. East of Kosloo 
and within fifteen miles of the 
coast, are the rich but now un- 
worked mines of this metal at 
Bakir-Kurchai, which three centu- 
ries ago enabled the Turcoman 
emir of Sinope, their then tenant, 
to pay most of his tribute of 
200,000 ducatsa year. Inland of 
this again, in the same province, is 
another mine at Kuréi-nooshass, 
and farther east one at Tepé-Khan, 
near Diarbekir, from both of which 
only a very trifling annual yield 
is obtained. More important, how- 
ever, than the whole of these are 
the great copper deposits near 
Arghana-maden, on the slopes of 
the Taurus. These are perhaps the 
richest mines of this metal in Ana- 
tolia, yet though their ore contains 
an average of from 12 to 15 per 
cent. of fine copper, and the mines 
are worked on Government ac- 
count, their yearly outcome is less 
than 700 tons, a poverty of result 
that is no doubt partly explained 
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by the transport of the ore on horse 
or camel back over a journey of 
sixty-four hours to be refined at 
Tocat. It was demonstrated to 
the Government a few years ago 
that, for an ontlay of about 60,0001. 
on improved working appliances 
and a road, the profits of this en- 
terprise might be more than decu- 
pled, but the suggestion, though 
approved of, was remitted to the 
limbo of so many other Turkish 
‘reforms,’ and nothing has been 
done to improve either plant or 
bridle-track. Less rich but still 
valuable beds of copper exist also 
near Baibourt, between Trebizond 
and Erzeroum, at present wholly 
unworked ; at Tireboli on the coast, 
whose mines, though now neglected, 
once yielded from 150 to 200 tons 
of the pure metal a year; and 
finally at Eleben, some twenty 
miles south of these last, are other 
rich deposits of this metal which 
have never been worked at all. 
Argentiferous lead ranks next in 
abundance and value. The whole 
of the low mountain district through 
which the Kizil-Irmak winds be- 
tween Iskelib and Marsivan, is 
known to be rich in veins of this 
ore, but only oue small mine of it 
is worked, at Gumush-maden near 
Osmanjik. Away, nearly due south 
of this, the Bulgar-dagh mines in 
the Taurus, near Adana, were dis- 
covered and profitably worked 
daring the Egyptian occupation, 
but with the expulsion of Ibrahim 
Pasha the industry ceased. The 
Kebben-maden mines, also of this 
lead and ochreous silver, though 
rich and extensive, produce less 
than a ton of the refined metal a 
year. Similarly, the great depo- 
sits at Gumush-Khané near Trebi- 
zond—once the most productive of 
all the silver mines of Asia—are 
now almost forsaken, their annual 
net yield seldom exceeding 100 lbs. 
Other beds of this mixed ore 
exist at Alaidin and Bereketli, both 
near Konieh, at Guebon and Pi- 
ridjman, near Diarbekir, and, in 
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the islands, in great abundance 
in Imbros. Argentiferous galena 
has also been plentifully found at 
Akdagh-maden, in the district of 
Tocat, but though the veins crop 
up in the very midst of forests, 
and labour is both abundant and 
cheap, not an ounce of the ore is 
here extracted. On the slopes of 
the Ishik-dagh, in the pashalic of 
Angora, like wealth in vain invites 
extraction, as also again at Dessek- 
maden, in the same province, with- 
in ten miles of the navigable Kizil- 
Irmak. Emery equal in quality 
to the best in Naxos is found at 
several points between Smyrna 
and Aidin, and, even as at present 
worked, forms a valuable item in 
the trade of the great lonian port. 
Similarly, along both the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys, and also in 
central Mesopotamia, bitumen and 
petroleum abound, bubbling to the 
surface at a hundred points, but 
are only utilised for the trifling fuel 
wants of the Kurdish and Arab 
villages scattered at wide intervals 
over these once populous but now 
desert savannahs. So plentiful in- 
deed is bitumen all down the basin 
of the Euphrates that Colonel Ches- 
ney proposed to burn nothing else 
on the line of steamers his ex- 
pedition was intended, forty years 
ago, to pioneer on that river. If the 
grander scheme of a railway from 
Syria to the Gulf should now be 
carried ont, the same exhaustless 
supply will be available for locomo- 
tive consumption, alone or mixed 
with coal, along three-fourths of 
the line. And, finally, very pure 
rock-salt exists in plenty, and is 
worked on Government account, 
near Saert, in Kurdistan; but here, 
as everywhere else, the potential far 
exceeds the actual produce. 

Such are some of the best known 
mineral deposits of the country, 
enough of themselves, if properly 
worked, to enrich it greatly. But 
in addition to these the most super- 
ficial surveys have revealed indica- 
tions of like treasures in nearly 
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every province of the empire, 
surrounded in many instances by 
the most favourable conditions as 
to labour, fuel, and facility of 
carriage. Why, then, it may be 
asked, are not these immense and 
ready sources of national wealth 
developed ? The obstacles are so 
varied and radical that, if left to 
the unstimulated action of the 
Porte itself, there is, I fear, little 
prospect of their being removed or 
overcome. The apathy of the 
native population, the want of 
native capital and skill, and the 
virtually prohibitory nature of the 
existing mining law, all combine to 
keep the industry within its present 
profitless limits. Of these hind- 
rances, the last mentioned is perhaps 
the greatest, barring as it does the 
way against the ingress of foreign 
resources and influences which 
would in time meet both the other 
wants. Western capital and enter- 
prise are, it need hardly be said, 
the sole adequate key to these 
buried treasures, and these are 
effectually shut out by the conditions 
under which alone mineral con- 
cessions to foreigners are now 
granted.’ Yet both have long 
awaited only encouragement to 
enter the field, and to work it with 
a snecess which, while repaying 
the investment, would in moderate 
royalties alone largely swell the 
present revenue of the Porte. Nor 
would the advantages to the Go- 
vernment and the country be con- 
fined to mere present money gains. 
Foreign skill and guidance would 
gradually educate a competent 
body of native engineers and a 
mining population fit in after 
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years to carry on the industry for 
native account, and to develop it to 
an extent which would, at no distant 
day, raise Turkey to the rank 
nature has designed her for among 
the mining countries of the world. 
Next to its minerals, the forests 
of the country invite working on a 
scale of nearly equal profit and 
extent. These abound in almost 
every province, and except for the 
purposes of fuel—in which the 
waste is enormous—of the com- 
moner class of house building, and 
the wants of the rude native car- 
pentry, their splendid produce is 
scarcely utilised at all. This is in 
part explained by the anomalous 
laws and customs affecting forest 
lands, and in part by the adminis- 
trative apathy and neglect which 
blight almost every material interest 
of the country. Thus there are 
three or four different varieties of 
forestal property, each with its own 
special incidents: (1) the kouron 
class, owned by individuals, whether 
the land be mulk or vacouf; (2) 
baltalik forests, which are communal 
or village property, be the tenure 
of the land what it may; (3) the 
baltali: musterek class, over which 
several neighbouring villages have 
common rights, and (4) the jebel-ul- 
bagh or mountain forests, which 
belong to the State, and form the 
most extensive class of the whole. 
Till within a dozen years ago, there 
was absolutely no law controlling 
this great element of national 
wealth, and the wasteful abuse of it 
was consequently enormous. Every 
village and almost every individual 
cut, burned, and otherwise did as- 
seemed good in its and his eyes 


* Thus, to mention only one or two of these absurd restrictions: besides the initial 
difficulties opposed by official jealousy to such grants at all, in the shape of a most 
vexatious routine and heavy fines of inevitable backsheesh at every step in the application, 
the firman when obtained limits the right of working to such mineral as may have been 
specified in the original demand ; so that should tin, say, be found below copper, or silver 
mixed with lead, a fresh firman must be obtained before any but the originally specified 


ore can be extracted. 


So, too, every mine must be worked subject to the interference in 


all its administrative details of an ignorant and greedy Government ‘district engineer,’ 
whose unfavourable report—only avertible by bribery—may lead to a stoppage of the 


works, or even the cancelling of the firman. 


The Mining Code, by which the industry 


is at present regulated, abounds in such virtually prohibitory provisions. 








with forest trees all over the country. 
About that time, however, A’ali 
Pasha awakened to a sense of the 
mischief thus being done, more 
especially in the forests nearest the 
capital, by charcoal burners and other 
purveyors of firewood, and appointed 
a ‘forestal council,’ with a staff of 
inspectors, to take charge of all 
the State timber throughout the 
empire, and generally to check the 
wanton destruction then going on 
in both Government and communal 
forest lands. Almost the only result 
was the issue of some vexatious 
restrictions, which while they did 
not put a stop to the old abuses, 
impeded legitimate trade, and so 
soon perforce became a dead letter. 
The ‘ council’ still figures, however, 
in the official machinery as a sub- 
department of the Ministry of 
Finance, and is credited, amongst 
other budgetary fictions, with 
garnering in to the Treasury, 
from the whole empire, a gross 
revenue of 150,000]. a year, at 
a cost of 80,000]. for admin- 
istration ; but though its members 
and agents continue to draw their 
salaries (when they can get them), 
they do little or nothing to protect, 
and still less to profitably develop, 
this almost virgin element of na- 
tional wealth. In the meantime, 
the substitution of iron for wood in 
naval shipbuilding has deprived 
these forests of their chief value to 
the State, and as little or no com- 
pensating increase has taken place 
in the previously trifling timber 
trade outwards, the vast groves of 
oak, boxwood, beech, maple, elm, 
walnut, ash, pine, and other varieties 
of wood that clothe the mountain 
slopes along three sides of Asia 
Minor and many of those in the 
interior, are as valueless for all 
purposes of State wealth as the un- 
worked coal of Erekli and the 
copper of Tocat. Yet three-fourths 
of these are within comparatively 
easy reach of the sea, or (for raft 
purposes) navigable rivers, and so 
are available for a large export 
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trade. Thus the great oak and 
pine forests of Olympus, behind 
Brousa, are within less than twenty 
miles of the Marmora, with a good 
connecting road; those of Ismidt, 
higher up, are still nearer to the 
coast or to the Sakaria river, which 
runs through one of the finest 
tracts of woodland between Scutari 
and Kars; and so on along the 
whole southern coast of the Black 
Sea, past the dense groves behind 
Sinope, Tireboli, and Trebizond, 
splendid timberaboundsevery where, 
needing only the axe and the saw 
to become nearly as marketable as 
cotton or wool. From Olympus to 
the new boundary of the Soghanli- 
dagh—the only use of whose miles 
of ash, elm, and oak is to supply 
firewood to Kars and Erzeroum— 
and thence southward to the Kur. 
dish hills east of Mosul, below which 
trees become rarer, these Asiatic 
provinces teem with forestal riches. 
It may be an anti-climax to say 
that if no more profitable use can 
be made of much of this, it will at 
all events yield an abundant supply 
of sleepers and auxiliary fuel to the 
network of railways that may now 
be expected to spread over the 
country. 

From the great extent of its 
coast line and the considerable area 
of its inland lakes, the fisheries of 
Asiatic Turkey might be expected 
to form an important element of 
national wealth, but here again, 
not alone lack of Government en- 
couragement, but almost prohibitory 
fiscal restrictions, have prevented all 
but the meagrest development of 
this rich resource. Patches of fish- 
ing ground near the principal coast 
towns are leased out to ‘ farmers,’ 
who usually sublet, all round from 
Trebizond to Syria, but on no uni- 
form system, and with more than 
half the entire seaboard left, so to 
speak, fallow. Instead of making 
revenue out of the whole littoral 
on the basis of a survey showing 
the most frequented grounds, and 
issuing licences at a moderate rate 
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to fish within the limits of separate 
contracts, the vicious system has 
been, and still generally is, to 
farm out particular sections of the 
coast at low rents, and then to 
levy an oppressive ad valorem tax 
on the produce. The triple result 
is that the Government loses reve- 
nue, the working industry is un- 
duly handicapped, and consumption 
is checked by retail prices out of 
all proportion to what, but for 
this impolicy, would be the super- 
abundant supply.4 Thus, while 
the rentals of long tracts of deep 
sea fishing ground are in many in- 
stances absurdly low, the meereh, or 
Government tax on the fish caught, 
averages about 21 per cent. on fresh 
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employment to large numbers of 
the maritime population, and of 
cheap food to all classes, is less 
than half worked, to the general 
detriment of the whole. The lake 
and river fisheries lying within a 
smaller compass, are rather better 
managed, though as regards them 
also the tax tariffs and system of 
official control vary widely in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, and in 
none are calculated to foster the 
industry. Commerce in fish depends 
mainly on a demand for the salted 
article, and although the great 
herring shoals which have in this 
form enriched the Dutch are not 
met with in the Evuxine or the 
Aigean, other varieties abound in 


fish, and (including 8 per cent. 
customs duty, 1 per cent. for 
‘barrel money,’ and 1 per cent. 
for permit to sell) about 31 per 
cent. on salted fish, even if sold for 
inland consumption, plus, in both 
cases, about 3 per cent. more for 
the personal licence of the fisherman 
to follow his calling, and for the 
commission paid to the baluk-haneh, 
or guild market-place, for disposing 
of the produce sent in. The actual 
trade in fish, on which the pros- 
perity of the industry depends, is 
thus hampered at every step, and 
what might be a source of revenue 
to the Government, of profitable 


both which are equally suitable for 
the Lent-keeping millions of Greek 
and Armenian consumers in the 
country itself and half round the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
It is not to be hoped that, with an 
Asiatic population, the industry 
will ever attain the extension that 
has been reached in Western Enu- 
rope, but making full allowance 
for inferior energy and every other 
local drawback, it is incontestable 
that, with better Governmental en- 
couragement, this piscine wealth 
of Turkey might be developed into 


the staple of a large and profitable 
trade.® 


* During the numerous Greek and Armenian Lents, red mullet, for instance, though it 
swarms in the Bosphorus and on the adjacent coasts of the Black Sea, often costs in Galata 
80 pias. an oke (about 5s. a pound), and the other better class white fish in proportion. 

* It may be worth while to note a few of the chief varieties of fish in Turkish waters. 
Of the sea kinds, the largest is the kiupek, or dog-fish, a species of shark which frequents 
the coast of Syria, the AZgean, and the Marmora, but seldom enters the Black Sea ; this 
fish attains a length of from ten to twelve feet, with proportionate girth, but only the 
smaller specimens of it are brought to market and retailed in slices to the poor: the 
yan-ooz, or porpoise, great shoals of which are met with in all these seas and in the 
Bosphorus, where they are nearly as plentiful as seagulls in the Golden Horn or dmes 
damnées in the main channel ; but these fish are not eaten: the kilitch, or sword-fish, 
varying from twenty to eighty pounds weight; this is a fish of excellent flavour, and 
abounds in both the Black Sea and the Archipelago: Aalkan, a species of turbot found 
in great plenty in the Black Sea; its skin is furnished with horny nodes (whence its 
name of ‘ shield-fish’), but when large and fat its flesh is little, if at all, inferior to that 
of the species found in northern waters: dolguer, john-dory, an excellent fish of good 
size, and in flavour much resembling grey mullet: palamood, a species of tunny, a 
portion of which is eaten fresh, but the greater part salted and barrelled for consumption 
during the Greek and Armenian Lents: iskumbry, of the mackerel family, but much 
inferior to those of our coasts; they are sun-dried in great quantities, and then called 
tchéros, from their leanness: lavrck, a species of cod, but much more delicate than our 
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To this rapid catalogue may be 
added the quarries of valuable stone 
that abound in at Jeast four of the 
five divisions of the country, and 
the sponge-fisheries of the Augean. 
From the great marble strata which 
give its name to the Marmora, to 
the black basalt of Diarbekir and 
the beautiful green marble of Elbek, 
and thence down the Tigris valley 
to the marble again which built 
Nineveh and Nimrond, and back 
westwards to the granite of central 
Syria whose vast columns yet defy 
time at Palmyra and Baalbek, every 
variety of the finest stone is found; 
but owing to the present impossi- 
bilities of transport, only the pro- 
duce of the Marmoraquarries, which 
may be almost shot into aship’s hold, 
can be said to have any commercial 
value. The sponge-fisheries already 
contribute a substantial item to the 
export trade of Rhodes and Smyrna, 
and are almost a monopoly of the 
Archipelago: but here again fiscal 
abuse stifles enterprise, and the yield 
of the industry is much less than it 
might be under better administra- 
tive conditions. 


The physical wealth of Asiatic 
Turkey is, it will thus be seen, vast, 
varied, and capable of immense de. 
velopment. The conditions of this, 
too, lie on the very surface of the 
facts. The first is the opening up 
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of the country by common roads, 
which shall serve the double purpose 
of local intercommunication, and of 
feeders to cheaply constructed rail. 
ways connecting the chief centres 
of production with the sea; the 
second, re-adjustment of taxation, 
and the abolition of tax-farming 
with all its attendant abuses. Other 
reforms which it would be easy to 
specify are also necessary, but these 
are the primary conditions-prece- 
dent of any real improvement in the 
material and social condition of the 
country. But the country itself has 
not the means of carrying out the 
first, and it would be the merest 
delusion to hope that, promise what 
it may, the Porte will of its own mo- 
tion make any serious effort to ac. 
complish the second. ‘After me 
the deluge’ has, in varying degrees, 
been the maxim of every Sultan and 
Vizier since the death of Mahmoud; 
and in point of unselfish patriotism 
and governing ability in its rulers, 
neverhas Turkey been ata lower ebb 
than at present. In Europe the de- 
luge has in fact come, but, if left to 
themselves, not even the scare ex- 
cited by this will galvanise Abdul 
Hamid and his Pashas into the better 
government of Asia. The making of 
railways and the reform of the ad- 
ministration must equally be the 
work of other heads and hands. 


J. C. McCoan. 


northern fish of that name: and, to pass by a host of others, the ¢ekeer-haluk, or red 


mullet, equal to the best brought to our own markets, 
abundant, but soles, skate, and flounders 


Smelts and whitebait are also 
ure less plentiful. The chief freshwater 


varieties are trout, eels, carp (coarse and ill-flavoured), crayfish, and a poor species of 


pike. Shell-fish of nearly every kind abound, bat they 


crustacea of colder seas. 


are nearly all inferior to the 
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THE MULTIPLICATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 


ONTROVERSY with respect to 
our higher education at the 
present time may be said to have 
resolved itself imto two distinct 
and somewhat antagonistic proposi- 
tions: (1) the remodelling of our 
two great national universities, by 
a readjustment of their revenues 
and expenditure, together with cer- 
tain changes in their organisation, 
and material modifications in their 
studies; (2) the creation of new 
and independent centres, untram- 
melled by traditions, and more di- 
rectly adapted to the theories and 
requirements of the day. It is with 
the second of these questions only 
that this paper is concerned, its 
object being simply to point out the 
guidance which may be gained from 
a consideration of what has, per- 
haps, been too much ignored in late 
discussions of the subject—the past 
history of Universities. A writer 
whose opinion is entitled to no little 
weight has, it is true, in a recent 
contribution to the question,’ taken 
occasion to repudiate the notion of 
our gaining any light from this 
quarter, holding that ‘ the relations 
of the old universities were deter- 
mined by the accidents of medixval 
history, political and ecclesiastical, 
as well as intellectual,’ and that 
they can consequently ‘afford us 
no guidance in framing a rational 
policy at the present day.’ 

It is perhaps not an altogether 
unreasonable apprehension that the 
question at the present day may 
be, at least for a time, determined 
by certain ‘accidents,’ to which it 
is unnecessary here to refer. As, 
however, the writer of this article 
has, at different times, been at con- 
siderable pains to investigate the 
history of European universities, 


he has no hesitation in saying that 
his researches have led him to form 
a conclusion different from that of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, and he has 
accordingly endeavoured to put to- 
gether, in their true connection, 
the facts that appear most relevant 
and suggestive in relation to the 
university question now most pro- 
minently before us. It is doubtless 
perfectly true that events such as 
the Thirty Years’ War and the 
Seven Years’ War, which mate- 
rially affected the conditions of 
university life in Germany; or such 
as the French Revolution, which 
proved fatal to the universities of 
France, are of a kind and character 
that need scarcely enter into cal- 
culations respecting the univer- 
sities within the British shores. It 
is equally true that the universities 
of Germany differ so much, in cer- 
tain respects, from Oxford and 
Cambridge, that a great deal of 
what is applicable to the former 
ceases to hold good with regard to 
the latter. But notwithstanding, 
when certain disturbing extraneous 
influences have been eliminated, 
and due allowance has been made 
for important differences, there still 
would seem to remain a consider- 
able amount of evidence illustrating 
very clearly what are, and what 
are not, the essential conditions of 
efficiency and success in the forma- 
tion and organisation of a modern 
university. 

The history of these institutions 
in Europe exhibits them under 
three distinct and successive as- 
pects, according as they were (1) 
cosmopolitan or European; (2) 
ethnical or national ; (3) provincial 
or sectarian. It is the design of 
this article to point out that the 


1 * University Extension,’ by Prof. Goldwin Smith, Fortnightly Review, January 1878, 
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second stage—when these commu- 
nities have at once invigorated the 
whole national culture, and reflected 
the national genius—appears to 
have been that wherein their effi- 
ciency and success have been most 
marked, and is still that in which 
these results may be most certainly 
expected in the future. 

I. It is a familiar fact that the 
commencement of the most ancient 
universities of Europe is lost in ob- 
security. They rose and developed 
‘occulto velut arbor aevo,’ and 
without any formal fiat or act of 
creation appear imperceptibly to 
have grown into vigorous life, strik- 
ing deep roots and spreading widely 
extended branches. In some in- 
stances, indeed, the distinctive and 
essential privilege of a university— 
the right to confer a licence to 
teach—was not acquired until long 
after the simple school of law, logic, 
or medicine, had grown into a 
famous studium generale, conspicu- 
ous by its learning and its numbers. 
Salerno, in the eleventh century, 
was already in high repute for its 
knowledge of the healing art. In 
the following century, Irnerius, by 
his lectures on the Pandects, wherein 
he unfolded the principles of Ro- 
man law with a more adequate 
erudition, made Bologna a centre 
of highly prized lore. The Decretum 
of Gratian followed close upon the 
teaching of Irnerius, and the profes- 
sion of the canonist soon ranked in 
estimation with that of the civilian. 
Finally, in the year 1158, Bologna 
received from Frederic Barbarossa 
its charter as a university—as a 
corporation, that is to say, for the 
cultivation of learning, under legal 
sanction, and possessing the right 
of conferring degrees. Its members, 
drawn from all parts of Christen- 
dom, rapidly increased, and were 
divided into two great divisions, 
the Citramontani and the Ultramon- 
tani, each with its own rector or 
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head, its colleges, and distinctive 
privileges. Bologna did not, how- 
ever, for a long period become a 
resort for all the faculties; theology, 
for instance, was not included in 
her curriculum until the latter half 
of the fourteenth century. The 
canon and the civil law oversha- 
dowed and blighted all other less 
lucrative branches of knowledge. 
The student from Bologna carried 
away with him not merely the 
learning that he had acquired, but 
also a sovereign contempt for the 
learning which he had neglected. 
Dante lamented the absorbing at- 
tention given in his time to the 
Decretals. ‘ It is in the Roman law, 
not in the law of God, that the 
clergy find their delight,’ said Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. ‘ The study of 
wisdom,’ said Roger Bacon, ‘is for- 
saken for that of jurisprudence.’ 
Early in the same century as that 
in which Irnerius lectured and 
Gratian wrote, in the year 1109, 
William of Champeaux, the teacher 
of Abelard, opened a school of logic 
in Paris, under the walls of the 
ancient cathedral church of Ste. 
Geneviéve. Such was the humble 
commencement of that great centre 
of learning and instruction which 
long claimed the proud title of 
‘The Sinai of the Middle Ages.’ 
‘The University of Paris,’ says a 
careful investigator of its earlier 
history,” ‘ was the natural and spon- 
taneous outcome of the scientific 
movement which arose north of the 
Loire in France at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The univer- 
sity was neither created nor or- 
ganised by any authority. Kings 
and Popes were its patrons, but 
not its founders. It grew out of 
that natural desire for intercom- 
munication which actuates seekers 
after knowledge, and owed its birth 
to the same spirit of association 
which produced at nearly the same 
time the cities of Lombardy, the 


2 Thurot (Charles) De organisation de Censeignement dans [ Université de Paris, p. 3. 
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communes of France, and the trade 
guilds.’ 

From these two great centres of 
education we may trace the develop- 
ment of the whole university system 
in Europe. That development as- 
sumed, however, a widely different 
character according as it derived its 
origin from south or north of the 
Alps. What Bologna taught men 
learned as some craft. It was as 
the high road to office in the State 
or to Church preferment that the 
civilian and the canonist sought 
and prized their learning. Paris, 
on the other hand, held that in her 
Aristotelian logic, defective and 
distorted though it now appears— 
amutilated copy of the great master 
as discerned through an obscure 
medium of barbarous Latin versions 
and Arabian commentators—she 
held the key to truth. Bologna, 
riches; Paris, knowledge. Such 
was the antithesis which rose in the 
mind of the student of those days 
at the sound of these names. I say 
the key to truth; for truth itself, 
according to the belief of Paris, was 
identical with theology, and it was 
in the application of logic to theo- 
logy that Scholasticism took its 
rise and Paris acquired her early 
fame. Very different, again, was 
the conception of theology itself 
from that of latertimes. Theology 
was then regarded not merely as a 
science but as the crowning science 
of all, To it all other arts and 
sciences were subsidiary. All truth, 
all knowledge, all philosophy con- 
verged to this their common centre, 
and found in the page of revelation 
and in the Divine nature their com- 
pletion and their harmony. When 
Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth 
century, put forth his treatise, 
‘Compendium Studii Theologiae 
et per consequens Philosophiae,’ his 
title only represented a conviction 
shared by him with nearly all the 
learned of his time. 

_Under the influence of this con- 
viction, which, it must be admit- 
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ted, was a grand and an inspiring 
one, Paris concentrated her genius 
and put forth her noblest efforts in 
the faculty of theology. On both 
branches of the law she closed her 
gates for centuries, looking upon 
them as worldly and debasing 
studies undeserving the regard of 
those who, with a purer ambition 
and loftier motives, aspired to the 
knowledge of absolute and immu- 
table truth. For the most part her 
great teachers held manfully by 
this tradition. From Abelard to 
Jean Charlier de Gerson we trace, 
as occupants of her chairs, a long 
succession of vigorous thinkers, the 
representatives of different and often 
remote nationalities, studying and 
teaching as men who sought only 
for the truth and valued learning 
solely as a means to the desired end. 
It must, surely, be allowed to weigh 
in favour of these much misunder- 
stood and undervalued Middle Ages, 
that Paris, both in numbers and in 
influence, so far surpassed Bologna, 
and became not only the acknow- 
ledged oracle of Europe but the 
model on which the great majority 
of the European universities were 
organised. Her ‘nations,’ four in 
number, attested her cosmopolitan 
character. That known as_ the 
‘French Nation’ included, in ad- 
dition to the native element, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks; 
the ‘English Nation’ comprised 
not only British and Irish, but also 
Germans; the third was the 
‘Norman Nation; the fourth, the 
‘Picard Nation,’ included also 
natives of Brabant and Flanders. 
The grand total, as is usual in 
statistics furnished by medieval 
writers, has been greatly exagger- 
ated. One statement, however, and 
one which appears to be beyond 
suspicion, cannot be fairly set aside. 
It is said that in the solemn pro- 
cessions of the university the rector 
was wont to enter the portals of 
St. Denis, distant four miles from 
the gates of the ancient city, at the 
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time when the extreme rear of 
those who followed was only at the 
Mathurins. 

The cause that first led to the 
creation of other universities as 
offshoots from these two great 
centres reflects the unruly spirit of 
the age. Both at Paris and at 
Bologna the reckless turbulence of 
the students threatened more than 
once not merely the subversion of 
all discipline, but the very existence 
of the universities themselves. At 
Bologna, as though in satire of her 
chief study, the students were 
notorious for their lawlessness. By 
the constitution of the university 
they formed the electoral body, 
and the professors were thus in a 
great measure dependent upon their 
caprice. The concession of privi- 


lege after privilege was followed 
by fresh demands—demands which 
were generally enforced by riot and 
organised resistance of allauthority. 
At last the endurance of both the 
professors and the citizens was 
exhausted. They combined their 


forces in a final trialof strength with 
their tormentors. The latter were 
worsted, and large numbers were 
either expelled from the university 
or voluntarily withdrew. A con- 
siderable body migrated to Padua 
(1222) and founded there a uni- 
versity which before long rivalled 
Bologna in fame. Others repaired 
to Naples, where the strong will 
and keen discernment of the Em- 
peror Frederic II. gave further 
extension to the university move- 
ment. It is remarkable, however, 
that Naples, in contrast to the other 
foundations of this period, exhibits 
the first instance of a national 
university—a feature all the more 
noticeable in that it originated with 
one whom Mr. E. A. Freeman has 
characterised as distinguished by 
his ‘utter want of nationality.’ 
The Emperor decreed that all his 
subjects who wished to study should 
repair to Naples; they might 
neither quit the realm, nor were 
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they permitted to frequent any 
other school within the realm, for 
that purpose. It was only as a 
concession that he subsequently 
gave permission for the establish- 
ment of a school of grammar in one 
or twoother towns. The university 
was founded for all the faculties; 
and Origlia, its historian, has hence 
endeavoured to make good its claim 
to be regarded as the only real 
university of the thirteenth century. 
But neither princely munificence 
nor protective privileges could com- 
pensate for the lack of that genuine 
enthusiasm which waits upon spon- 
taneous effort. The foundation de- 
pended entirely onthe royal pleasure. 
It was suppressed by Conrad and 
restored by Manfred; but, as Sa- 
vigny takes occasion to note, not- 
withstanding the efforts of royalty 
in its behalf, the university achieved 
less than almost any other in Italy. 
As connected with the progress of 
learning in Europe, it will require 
no further notice in this brief out- 
line. 

The example set at Padua pro. 
duced before very long its natural 
effects. In that fertile region which, 
some centuries before, had been 
famed as the seat of the most 
celebrated schools of the Roman 
Empire, and where the traditions of 
the teaching of the scholars whom 
Charles the Great had encouraged 
and inspired still lingered—in Are- 
late, Languedoc, Guienne, and 
Poitou—other universities were 
formed on the Bolognese model and 
designed for little more than to 
educate civilians and canonists or 
physicians. Montpellier (1289), 
Lyons (1300), Avignon (1303), and 
Orleans (1305) were founded in 
France; Rome (1303), Arezzo 
(1356), and Ferrara (1391), in 
Italy. The University of Salamanca 
(1240) graced the united kingdoms 
of Leon and Castile; that of Lisbon 
(1290)—soon afterwards removed 
to Coimbra — the kingdom of 
Portugal. 
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At first, indeed, it had appeared 
not improbable that the all-power- 
ful influence of Rome might be 
effectually exerted to repress the 
growing movement. Innocent III. 
had manifested no slight disposition 
to uphold the waning and obsolete 
traditions of the episcopal schools 
in opposition to the new methods 
and more independent thought of 
theuniversities. Butwiser counsels 
ultimately prevailed, and it now 
became an avowed part of the papal 
policy to maintain close and friendly 
relations with these new centres 
of intellectual activity. It was to 
Paris, however, as the fountain of 
doctrine and philosophy, that the 
popes mainly looked. For a time, 
indeed, that university was the only 
one which could boast a faculty of 
theology; and by some the theory 
was seriously maintained, that as 
there was but one Pope to enforce 
ecclesiastical unity in the Church, 
so one university might suffice to 
uphold theological agreement. To 
this theory the Roman pontiffs were 
far from averse; for nothing, it 
was obvious, could more effectually 
conduce to the ready detection and 
suppression of heresy than that the 
theological teaching and specula- 
tion of the age should perforce be 
attracted and confined to one great 
centre of learning. 

This material difference enables 
us to understand how it was that 
while Bologna suffered greatly from 
successive migrations and the rise 
of rival universities, a like expe- 
rience at Paris was not attended by 
a similar decline in her numbers 
and her influence. The fact cannot 
be explained by the difference in 
their organisation ; for although the 
teachers were not, as at Bologna, 
elected by the students, but were in 
reality the governing body, the dis- 
cipline of the university was little 
better. A course of study extending 
over fifteen years detained not a few 
within the precincts of the city 
who had passed from youth to 
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mature manhood, and the collec- 
tive body represented a force which 
often effectually defied the authority 
of the civic power. Collisions with 
the citizens were frequent and san- 
guinary. At last, in the year 1228, 
an outrage, originating in a drunken 
brawl, roused the latter to an act 
of cruel and unjustifiable revenge. 
The students had assembled outside 
the city walls for their sports, when 
they were suddenly attacked and 
compelled to take refuge in the city. 
They were pursued through the 
streets by the city guard, many of 
the citizens joining in the chase ; 
some were dragged from their places 
of concealment, among them two 
clerks of high dignity, who were 
stripped and murdered ; others were 
left for dead. The feelings of the 
whole university were roused to the 
highest pitch. A deputation waited 
on Queen Blanche demanding im- 
mediate satisfaction. They were 
met by a haughty refusal, and pro- 
fessors and scholars alike, stung by 
the injustice, resolved to quit the 
city. A simultaneous migration 
took place to Rheims, Angers, and 
Orleans ; and at Paris the lectures 
were suspended and the assemblies 
were for a time not convened. Not 
a few of the students fled ‘across 
the seas’ to swell the numbers at 
Oxford and Cambridge; and their 
experiences, not improbably, served 
to excite the more restless spirits of 
the two English universities. At 
any rate, about the year 1260-1 a 
large body of students from both 
Oxford and Cambridge repaired to 
Northampton and even succeeded 
in obtaining the royal licence for 
the establishment of a third univer- 
sity. But, to quote the quaint ex- 
pression of Fuller, Northampton 
never attained ‘full bachelor,’ for 
in 1264 the royal mandate enforced 
the return of the students to their 
former haunts. A similar and more 
important migration from Oxford to 
Stamford in the following century 
was in like manner peremptorily 
x 
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brought toa termination by Edward 
IIT. in the year 1333. 

There can be little doubt that the 
restriction imposed by the necessity 
of gaining the Papal sanction ope- 
rated at this period with salutary 
effect. New schools of law, medi- 
cine, and the arts were founded ; 
but inasmuch as at schools for the 
last the education was only pre- 
paratory to a final course of philo- 
sophy and theology at Paris, while 
the studies at the first were ex- 
pressly excluded from her curricu- 
lum, the new foundations scarcely 
appeared as rivals in the estimation 
of the scholars of those days. Of 
the universities founded in the 
thirteenth century, Toulouse (1229) 
alone received a faculty of theology, 
granted in 1233; and this was given 
for the special purpose of creating 
in the South of France a bulwark 
against the rapidly growing heresy 
of the Albigenses. The university, 
in fact, was little more than a loyal 
colony from Paris. Montpellier, 


though celebrated as a school in the 
second quarter of the century, did 
not receive its charter until the 
year 1289, and even then the per- 
mission to teach theology was with- 


held. Rome, founded in 1303, 
was subject to the same limitation. 
Orleans (1305), in comparative 
proximity to Paris, could obviously 
scarcely hope to attract students in 
theology, and wisely directed its 
efforts towards eminence in the 
study which Paris ignored. Angers 
(1364) and Cahors (1332) had still 
less pretensions to appear as rivals 
to the capital. 

Thus far, therefore, we see the 
prestige of the chief focus of 
Western learning imperilled only 
by its own dissensions. An exter- 
nal force gave concentration to its 
energies ; and the stream of intellec- 
tual life on the Continent, through- 
out the thirteenth century and for 
the first half of the next, was thus 
confined to one main channel, in- 
stead of finding vent and losing 
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much of its momentum by diffusion 
through numerous and ever-multi- 
plying channels. It scarcely, I 
think, admits of much doubt that, 
considered in connection with the 
state of European learning at that 
era, it was better for Europe that it 
should have beenso. As the Papacy, 
in its earlier days, amid the over- 
throw of kingdoms and the conflict 
of races, represented a guardian 
power which at once upheld the 
faith and overawed the oppressor, 
so Paris, in the wondrous inrush of 
new learning, new literature, and 
new speculation which belongs to 
the thirteenth century, set up the 
landmarks and the beacon which 
guided the thinkers ofall nations in 
a common highway of doctrine and 
thought. And in an age of un. 
measured credulity, when Albigen- 
sian heresy interwove with simpler 
faith the grossest superstitions, 
when the reflex action of the Cru- 
sades was reviving a widespread 
belief in magic, and when writings 
of Aristotle, hitherto unknown, and 
perplexed, too, in their meaning by 
the daring exposition of the infidel, 
were awaiting the irreversible ver- 
dict of the Church, it was no slight 
advantage that there existed a 
common centre of intellectual life 
where theories of philosophy and 
canons of belief were dealt with by 
other agencies than the faggot and 
the sword. 

II. It was not, however, in the 
nature of things that, as what Guizot 
terms the ‘period of confusion’ 
drew to a close, and distinctive in- 
stitutions and diverse interests 
began to characterise more and 
more strongly the States of modern 
Europe, the monopoly enjoyed by 
Paris should remain undisputed. 
So long indeed as Germany’s poli- 
tical supremacy continued and the 
prestige of the Empire was upheld 
by a succession of Franconian and 
Suabian rulers, Teutonism appears 
to have acquiesced with supine in- 
difference in the moral influence 
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wielded by the great city of the 
‘Latins.’ But after the rise of the 
House of Liizelberg and the election 
of Charles IV., King of Bohemia, to 
the imperial dignity, the waning 
fortunes of the Empire and his own 
dislike of enterprise led that mon- 
arch to concentrate hisefforts more 
closely on the advancement of his 
own realm. Among other projects 
he conceived the design of estab- 
lishing a great school of learning, to 
be to Teutonic and Eastern Europe 
what Paris was to the West. His 
upvarying subserviency to the see 
of Rome had secured for him the 
friendship of Clement VI. ; and that 
pontiff, in a bull of the year 1346, 
authorised the foundation of a new 
university at Prague, the capital of 
Charles’s kingdom and his habitual 
residence. The statutes of the 
University of Paris and its general 
organisation were taken as a model. 
The students were distributed into 
four nations—the Bohemian, the 
Bavarian, the Polish, and the 
Saxon; the papal bull gave per- 
mission for the institution of all the 
faculties (that of theology included) 
and for the granting of degrees to 
be valid through all Christendom. 
The Archbishop of Prague was ap- 
pointed visitor to the university ; 
and in the year 1360the first statutes 
were promulgated. 

The example thus set marks the 
commencement of the change 
whereby the universities became 
national instead of European. For 
a brief period, however, during 
which they appear as centres of 
education for the different European 
races, their character may be more 
correctly described as ethnical. The 
series of imitations evoked in 
quick succession by the foundation 
of Prague is especially deserving of 
notice. First and foremost among 
these is the University of Vienna. 
The Dukes of Austria had always 
been jealous rivals of the House of 
Liizelberg, and the Archduke Al- 
brecht was little disposed to see any 
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section of his subjects attracted to 
the Bohemian domain. At this 
juncture, moreover, there sat at the 
head of his council the eminent 
Nominalist John -Buridanus, the 
disciple of Occam and at one time 
rector of the University of Paris, 
but now an exile from her midst, 
having been driven thence by the 
Realists for his bold maintenance 
of his great master’s philosophical 
tenets. In this manner political 
and metaphysical jealousies com- 
bined to bring about the foundation 
of the University of Vienna (1365). 
It would seem, however, that the 
Archduke’s influence with Rome 
was not equal to the Emperor’s, for 
the papal licence authorised the 
creation of only three faculties, the 
permission for a faculty of theology 
being for the time withheld. 

It does not appear that Paris re- 
garded with much apprehension the 
creation of these distant universi- 
ties on the banks of the Moldau and 
the Danube, but in the course of 
a few years she was compelled to 
encounter a far more dangerous 
rivalry nearer home. In the year 
1375 began the Great Schism in the 
Papacy. It was an event which 
powerfully stirred the whole univer- 
sity, and in connection with which 
the faculty of theology put forth all 
their strength. In opposition to 
the imperious attitude of the Roman 
Pope, France supported the project 
of a General Council, a policy which 
afterwards obtained a great success 
at Pisa and at Constance. But in 
the meantime the part espoused by 
the University of Paris, as the up- 
holder of Gallican independence in 
matters ecclesiastical, involved the 
lasting forfeiture of the favour of 
Rome, and new and rival centres of 
theological teaching now began to 
rise in quick succession. 

In the year 1384 Vienna received 
her faculty of theology. But scarce. 
ly was she thus enabled to appear 
as a fully equipped rival both to 
Paris and to Prague, when her own 
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example was imitated and turned 
against her. The scheme of the 
university, as originally submitted 
to the Archduke, had comprised, 
like Prague, four nations—distin- 
guished as Austrian, Saxon, Bohe- 
mian, and Hungarian. The appel- 
lation of the third nation appeared, 
however, to Duke Albrecht to have 
too much the character of a direct 
challenge to his royal neighbour, 
and for ‘ Bohemian ’ he accordingly 
substituted Rheinldnder, or inhabi- 
tants of the Rhine country. This 
in turn roused the susceptibilities 
of Ruprecht, the Count Palatine, 
and no sooner had his subjects be- 
gun to make their appearance as 
students in the streets of Vienna, 
than he applied to the Roman Pope 
for permission to found a university 
in his own dominions. And again 
the papacy, in the person of Urban 
VI., smileda gracious assent, and 
Heidelberg, with a faculty of theo- 
logy, arose in 1387. The foundation 
of Cologne, with like privileges, fol- 
lowed in 1388 ; that of Erfurtand of 
Ferrara in 1391. Of these schools 
the first appears from its commence- 
ment to have assumed the réle, 
which it may be said to have re- 
tained throughout its history, of 
representing thestrongholdof Ultra- 
montane doctrine and education in 
Northern Germany. 

Next we perceive that sentiment 
of raceto which Prague had ap- 
pealed operating seriously to her de- 
triment. The division of the uni- 
versity into four nations, as already 
described, though apparently equi- 
table, in that two of the nations 
were Teutonic and two Slavonic, 
involved a substantial injustice. 
The Polish nation included not 
only Poles, but also Prussians, 
Silesians, and Thuringians, and was 
thus far more German than Slave. 
It was consequently found that on 
all occasions on which votes were 
taken, the Bohemian or native 
element was practically outvoted 
by the Teutonic or foreign element. 
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The citizens of Prague, who could 
not but be conscious ofthe additional 
lustre shed upon their city by its 
university, and the traders who 
reaped their advantage in the re- 
sidence of a large body of noble 
and wealthy foreigners, bore this 
anomaly for a time without com- 
plaint; but it did not escape the 
observation of Wladislas V., better 
known as Jagellon, the heroic King 
of Poland. Charles IV. was now 
dead, and Bohemia, intent on 
uniting the interests of Poland to 
her own, had more than once offered 
the crown to Jagellon. His most 
cherished project pointed, however, 
in another direction. It was his 
first ambition to civilise his new 
subjects in Lithuania, which he had 
but recently subjugated, and to 
weld that still semi-barbarous 
territory, together with Poland, 
into one great Slavonic state, capa- 
ble of presenting to his German 
foes, over whom he had so often 
been victorious in the fight, a solid 
and durable resistance. Such were 
the circumstances under which he 
sought the sanction of the Roman 
Pope, Boniface IX., for the founda- 
tion of a university at Cracow. 
That able pontiff, to whom learning 
was dear, though the University of 
Paris was hateful, discerned his ad- 
vantage in new bonds of union with 
the East at a time when the alle- 
giance of the West seemed ready to 
disappear, and gave a willing assent 
to the foundation of a university in 
all the faculties, theology included. 
The tendency towards nationality 
thus received a further illus- 
tration in the rise of Cracow in 
the year 1400, It is interesting, 
however, to observe how, in the 
language of his charter, Jagellon 
still clings to the more extended 
conception. He hopes that Cracow 
may become what Paris has been 
and yet is. His project has been 
inspired by the example of great 
princes of former times. He points 
out how Paris ‘enlightens and 
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adorns’ France, and Bologna, Italy ; 
how Prague ‘illumines and exalts’ 
Bohemia; how Oxford ‘ennobles 
and enriches’ England. The Su- 
preme Power has confided to him 
the rule over ‘many races and wide- 
spread regions,’ and it is his hope 
that the university may attract the 
‘dwellers in far-distant lands ’— 
‘longinquarum incolas regionum ad 
ejus allicere cupientes accessum.’ 
Whilst Cracow was thus bidding 
against Prague for the Slavonic 
element, the latter university be- 
came distracted within by far more 
calamitous divisions. The sense of 
injustice under which the Bohemian 
‘nation’ smarted was suddenly 
quickened into one of unendurable 
wrong. In the year 1394, John 
Huss was admitted bachelor of 
theology at Prague, and four years 
later was appointed a lecturer in the 
university. His sympathies with 
his countrymen were keen and 
ardent; and in r4or he received 
the appointment to another lecture- 
ship, recently instituted by two 
patriotic laymen for the purpose of 
interpreting the Bible to a native 
audience in the Bohemian tongue. 
On the eve of the contest at the elec- 
tion of the rival Popes, Gregory XII. 
and Benedict XITI., their respective 
claims had been laid before the 
chief universities of Europe. At 
Prague, the nations were equally 
divided in their opinion, and the 
rector was consequently compelled 
to dismiss the assembly which he 
had convened, with the burning 
question undecided. This result 
was keenly felt by the Bohemian 
‘nation,’ in which the party of re- 
form was by far the larger; and 
Huss, at the head of a numerous de- 
putation to King Wenzel, earnestly 
besought him to remedy the injustice 
which left the national party with- 
out an effective voice in the pro- 
ceedings of the university. The 
monarch, who could not resist an 
appeal just in itself and enforced by 
recent and undeniable experience, 
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was carried away by the outbreak 
of popular feeling. He even went 
so far as altogether to reverse the 
relative strength of the two parties, 
assigning three votes to the Bo- 
hemian nation, and only one to the 
remaining three. The three nations 
drew up a petition to the King, 
urging him to reconsider his deci- 
sion. They represented that the 
grievance of which the Bohemian 
nation complained might be effectu- 
ally remedied by a division of the 
whole university into two distinct 
bodies, German and Slavonic, each, 
as at Bologna, with its own officers, 
privileges, and independence of 
action. King Wenzel had, however, 
pledged himself too deeply to be 
able to assent to a policy of compro- 
mise, and the great majority of the 
students of Teutonic race, amount- 
ing to upwards of 5,000, accordingly 
resolved on quitting Prague. Most 
of those who belonged to the Saxon 
and Polish nations migrated to 
Leipsic under the leadership of 
John Monsterberg, theablest teacher 
in the university. At Leipsic they 
formed the nucleus of the new 
university which the two brothers, 
the Margrave of Meissen and the 
Landgrave of Thuringia, founded 
there for their reception in the year 
1409. Others betook themselves to 
Cracow ; many hundreds to Erfurt ; 
Vienna, Heidelberg, and Cologne 
each received a material augmenta- 
tion of their numbers. At Prague 
the former grand total of nearly 
10,000 fell to less than one-third, 
and in the years 1420-30 it would 
appear that not a single student was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor ; 
in 1430-35, the admissions were 
only seven. Nor was this heavy 
loss in numbers and prestige in any 
way compensated by acorresponding 
gain of tranquillity and concord, for 
the ‘artists’ and the theologians 
became involved in controversies 
which for virulence and rancour 
threw the former contests completely 
in the shade. The historian of the 
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university, writing at a distance of 
more than four centuries, cannot 
refrain from a lament over the de- 
cline of a great central point of 
culture which had before rallied to 
it nearly all the nascent intellect of 
Teutonism, and the substitution of 
a training conceived in tame sub- 
servience to national requirements 
for that more humanising and 
catholic learning which, finding ex- 
pression in a common tongue and 
reflecting a common faith, served to 
keep alive throughout the Middle 
Ages a sense of union and brother- 
hood in the community of letters in 
Europe. 

The losses inflicted on Paris by 
rival foundations, though more 
gradual, were not less considerable. 
The half-century that followed upon 
the creation of the University of 
Prague witnessed the rise of eight 
new faculties of theology, while in 
the fifteenth century the papal 
sanction was given to no less than 
twenty-two. Among the latter the 
foundation of the University of Caen, 
in the year 1437, was strongly op- 
posed by Paris, as a direct bid for 
the Norman element in her midst. 
Du Boulay (iv. 848) has inserted 
in his History the instructions sent 
by the university to its delegates at 
the Council of Basel, strongly de- 
precating the proposed measure as 
calculated materially to diminish its 
own numbers, and also hinting at 
the probability that new doctrines 
in theology would be disseminated 
at the new centre. This opposition 
was without avail. The scheme was 
not only sanctioned by the Pope, 
but was supported by Charles VII., 
who resented the sympathy which 
the University of Paris had exhibited 
towards his great enemy, the Duke 
of Burgundy. It was yet more 
warmly encouraged by the Duke of 
Bedford, for the war was closing the 
gates of Paristothe English student; 
and a letter is still extant, addressed 
in the year 1442 by King Henry to 
Pope Eugenius IV., in which the 
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monarch expresses his gratitude to 
God for His favour in planting such 
an institution ‘in our dukedom and 
transmarine domain,’ and goes on 
to describe the progress of the new 
university in terms which imply 
that it had already met with con- 
siderable success. The first rector 
of the University of Caen was an 
Oxford man, a master of arts, named 
John Michael Tregor. 

Other and not less formidable 
rivals to Paris, within a certain 
radius, were Freiburg (1457) and 
Ingoldstadt (1472). Of these the 
former, ignoring France, applied to 
Vienna for its professors, and mo- 
delled its statutes on those of that 
university; the latter, founded by 
Duke Lewis of Bavaria, in rivalry 
both to Paris and to Heidelberg, 
divided its nations into Bavarians, 
Rhenish, French, and Saxons. It 
was quickly followed in 1477 by the 
rise of universities at Tiibingen and 
Maintz—the latter taking its origin 
in the munificence of Diether, the 
archbishop, and appearing as a kind 
of compensation for the recently lost 
freedom of the city. 

Both the English and the German 
elements now began rapidly to dis- 
appear from Paris. In the year 
1440 the registers show that not a 
single member of the English ‘ na- 
tion’ was present in the university ; 
and in 1455 the appellation of this 
section was formally changed from 
‘ English’ to‘German.’ But Ger- 
many likewise had well-nigh deserted 
Paris, and the progress of events in 
the course of a few more years ren- 
dered her alienation yet more com- 
plete. In the year 1495, at the 
Diet of Worms, under the influence 
of the reforming spirit with which 
Maximilian, the Emperor-elect, in- 
spired that memorable assembly, 
and partly, it may fairly be sup- 
posed, in jealousy of France, it was 
resolved that each Elector should 
found a university in his own prin- 
cipality. For a time this project 
proved abortive, and in the two 
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instances in which it was ultimately 
carried into effect the real cause 
was one of exceptional singularity. 
Science has its feuds as well as 
theology; and it so happened that 
about this time two eminent patho- 
logists in the University of Leipsic, 
the doctors Pistoris and Pollich, 
were engaged in a vehement dispute 
as to the true origin and character 
of that new and terrible malady 
which was then making its appear- 
ance in Europe, especially in Italy, 
where it attacked all classes of the 
community, from the pontiff on the 
throne to the most degraded mem- 
ber of society. So fierce was the 
dispute between the two doctors 
that they found the university no 
longer tolerable as a residence, and, 
full of resentment towards both 
each other and the community at 
large, determined on seeking their 
fortuneselsewhere. Pollich sought 


the Court of Frederic the Wise of 
Saxony ; and to his instigation is to 


be referred the foundation of the 
University of Wittenberg (1502)—- 
the birthplace of the Reformation, 
and the school which could justly 
claim the proud distinction of hav- 
ing been the first in Germany to 
reject the barbarism of the old 
scholastic method.  Pistoris re- 
paired to the Elector of Branden- 
barg, and discoursed to no un- 
willing ear of the natural advan- 
tages of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and 
its proximity to the inhabitants 
of Silesia, Lusatia, and Poland. 
Joachim, the Margrave, and his 
brother Albrecht, assented readily 
to the suggestion. ‘ Learning,’ 
says the decree authorising the new 
foundation in the year 1506, ‘is not 
to be found in our Germany, where 
a man of letters is as great a prodigy 
as a white crow;’ the poor, it goes 
on to say, complain grievously of 
the expense of seeking instruction 
in distant centres; Italy is to be 
avoided on the score of health; to 
France no reference is made. 

Du Boulay and Jourdain, the 
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historians of their university, while 
assigning no small influence to 
domestic strife and foreign wars, 
agree that the creation of these new 
centres was the main cause of her 
decline in numbers. The former, 
who, as at one time rector of the 
university and also professor at the 
College of Navarre, could not but 
have been familiar with the tradi- 
tions and sentiments of the body to 
which he belonged, points especially 
to Leipsic, Rostock, Louvain, Wit- 
tenberg, Greifswald, Basel, Ingold- 
stadt, and Tiibingen abroad, and to 
Poitiers, Caen, Bourges, and Nantes, 
within the realm, as contributing 
each in a greater or less degree to 
the impoverishment of Paris. ‘ The 
streams,’ he says, ‘ which had been 
wont to flow into a common channel 
were drawn off, one this way and 
one another, so that the main stream 
began to dry up, and this to such 
an extent that at the end of the 
fifteenth century the thousands of 
former days were represented by 
scarcely so many hundreds.’ 

III. With the Reformation the 
whole theory of university educa- 
tion, and, concurrently, the rela- 
tions of the universities themselves 
to the national life, underwent a 
material change. As regards the 
substitution of classical for scho- 
lastic studies, that change was un- 
doubtedly for good; but as regards 
its influence on academic thought 
and feeling it was, in many respects, 
unfavourable to the higher interests 
of mental culture. Not simply did 
the former interchange of Teutonic 
with Latin modes of thought come 
almost to an end, but both in 
Northern and Southern Germany 
the universities lost at once their 
catholic character and much of their 
national spirit. Not only did Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism adopt 
or found separate universities, but 
the learning of Protestantism itself 
was in turn divided into two hostile 
sects—the Lutherans and the Phi- 
lippists. Different provinces es- 
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poused opposite sides, and small 
states like Hesse were rent in 
twain. It was to no purpose that 
the more moderate spirits strove to 
mediate between the contending 
parties. No sooner had the ma- 
jority at Marburg (1527), the first 
Protestant university, declared de- 
cisively for the milder tenets of 
Melanchthon, than the Lutheran 
party shook the dust of the city 
from their feet and departed for 
Giessen (1607). Heidelberg, guided 
by Ursinus and George Sohn, es- 
poused the same side as Marburg, 
and the same may be said of the ma- 
jority at Herborn (1654), Duisberg 
(1655), and Bremen. But through- 
out the seventeenth century the 
universities of Germany were, for 
the most part, little more than hot- 
beds of Lutheran theology. Wit- 
tenberg, deserting the traditions 
handed down by Melanchthon, be- 
came celebrated as a school of the 
strictest orthodoxy, as expounded 
by violent polemics like John Hiilse- 
mann and Calovius. Tiibingen ex- 
ulted in the leadership of Heerbrand 
and the Osianders, John and Luke 
—of the latter of whom the pious 
Tholuck observes, that ‘the Holy 
Ghost seemed to have appeared to 
him in the form of a raven rather 
than of a dove.’ Kdonigsberg was 
fitly represented by Myslenta—‘ a 
volcano constantly vomiting fire and 
mud.’ Greifswald, led by Balthasar 
Rhau and Meyer, was scarcely less 
unhappily distinguished. The few 
exceptions to this epidemic, such 
as Jena, where John Gerhard and 
Chemnitz taught, Leipsic, and 
Helmstadt, reaped their advantage 
in the more enviable celebrity to 
which they attained through the 
preservation of a more genuinely 
humanistic spirit in their midst. 
But it is significant of the baneful 
effects of the controversial temper, 
that the only achievement of Pro- 
testant learning in Germany at this 
period which could in any way 
compare with the erudition of Baro- 
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nius and Bellarmine was produced, 
not at a university, but in the 
bustling atmosphere of Magdeburg. 
Not a few students preferred to 
seek their education abroad. Padua, 
still famous as a school of law in 
the earlier part of the century, at- 
tracted large numbers and encou- 
raged their presence by a genial 
hospitality. Students in theology 
repaired to Holland, where the Uni- 
versities of Leyden (1575), Fran- 
ecker (1585), Groningen (1614), 
Utrecht (1634), and Harderwyk 
(1648), expanded in the free air of 
republican institutions and under 
the fostering influences of increas- 
ing material prosperity. At Leyden 
the piety and Scriptural teaching 
of Cocceius founded an important 
school, which imparted new life and 
meaning to Protestant belief. But 
for more than a hundred years, 
from the death of Melanchthon to 
the year when Thomasins first lec- 
tured at Leipsic, the universities of 
Northern Germany exhibit bat little 
signs of intellectual vitality and 
none of progress. 

In France and in Southern Ger- 
many the prospects of learning were 
no brighter. The universities were 
roused, it is true, from the torpor 
into which they had fallen after the 
Reformation, but it was only by a 
new peril, the activity of the Jesuits 
—skilfulest of pedagogues and 
the most dangerous of professors. 
Paris, mindful of her ancient tradi- 
tions, opposed them energetically 
and successfully, and even endea- 
voured to league against them the 
whole of the universities of France. 
They retaliated by the assertion of 
their influence at the newly founded 
centres, at Rheims (1558), Douay 
(1561), and Besancon (1564), as 
well as at the other chief schools of 
the realm, and for the most part 
made good their stand until the 
suppression of their order by the 
French Parliament in 1764. At 
Louvain, Bellarmine, their foremost 
scholar, taught with eminent suc- 
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cess, and in 1570 the university 
numbered nearly 8,000 students. 
Dillingen (1549), Olmiitz (1581), 
. and Griitz (1586), were centres of 
their propagandism in Germany. 
In Spain, where their supremacy 
was almost undisputed, learning 
still moved in the grooves of the 
old scholasticism, and even mani- 
fested a certain monotonous vigour 
in connection with the new foun- 
dations—Seville (1504), Toledo 
(1518), Compostella (1532), Osuna 
and Gandia (both founded in 1558), 
Almagro (1552), and Oviedo 
(1580). 

In England, where Protestantism 
mainly derived its theology from 
the Continent, the polemical spirit 
at the universities was less intense 
than in Germany. Episcopalians 
and Puritans each formed an im- 
portant party, and at Oxford, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the latter were 
the stronger. The influences of the 
Reformation, in the first instance, 
were, however, far from beneficial, 
and by the candid admission of 
Huber, inflicted on both Oxford 
and Cambridge ‘only injury, out- 
ward and inward.’ The destruction 
of the monastic foundations in- 
volved the disappearance of many 
poor students whom they had main- 
tained ; and the bitter controversies 
of Calvinism, and the imposition of 
oaths, repelled the youth of Ca- 
tholic families. But, notwithstand- 
ing, the intimate relations esta- 
blished between the universities 
and the State, under Elizabeth, 
served to strengthen their organi- 
sation, and this again was further 
developed by the extension of the 
college system ; while a monarchi- 
cal form of government forbade 
the creation of rival institutions, 
such as had marred the prosperity 
of Paris, Prague, and Leipsic. 
Across the Tweed, the foundations 
at Glasgow (1454) and Aberdeen 
(1477), followed in 1582 by that of 
Edinburgh, do not appear to have 
resulted in any such withdrawal of 
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the Scottish youth as to ‘cause 
a perceptible diminution in the 
numbers either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The modest foundation, 
under royal sanction, of the ‘ Col- 
lege of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, near Dublin,’ in 1591, with 
its provost, three fellows, and three 
scholars, proved equally harmless ; 
and the scheme of Oliver Cromwell, 
in 1649, for the endowing of a new 
university at Durham out of the 
revenues of the deans and chapters, 
was cancelled at the Restoration, 
and not revived for nearly three 
centuries. 

Reverting, now, with the close 
of the century, to Germany, it is a 
relief to follow the movement 
whereby her universities regained 
their national, I had almost said, 
their cosmopolitan character. The 
leader in this great reform was 
Christian Thomasius. At Halle 
there had for some time existed a 
Ritterschule, or school for the young 
aristocracy, which enjoyed consider- 
able repute. It was here that, 
following up a career already 
commenced at Leipsic, Thomasius 
delivered in 1690 a course of lectures 
in German. The employment of 
the vernacular tongue, on such an 
occasion, was in itself a startling 
innovation. The views to which 
he gave expression were equally 
novel. He boldly satirised the 
narrow prevalent scholasticism with 
its interminable theological polemics ; 
in default of native models, he held 
up French institutions and French 
literature as examples to his 
countrymen; while he altogether 
repudiated Latin as a fit medium 
of instruction, and compiled for the 
use of his scholars what is generally 
allowed to have been the first 
readable treatise on logic in the 
German language. The young 
nobility whom he addressed were 
roused to enthusiasm ; and notwith- 
standing the loud outcry raised by 
his brother professors at Leipsic, 
only five miles distant, a university 
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was founded at Halle in the year 
1694, which for a time took the 
foremost place among the uni- 
versities of Germany. Although 
Thomasius sanctioned the serious 
fallacy that the Latin literature 
might be best studied in transla- 
tions, his influence in other respects 
was widely beneficial in overthrow- 
ing erroneous theories and an 
obsolete system. The Pietists, who 
had been driven from Leipsic, 
selected Halle as their retreat, 
although on many points they had 
no sympathy with Thomasius; but 
unfortunately they practised the 
intolerance from which they had 
themselves suffered, and with the 
expulsion of Christian Wolff, the 
disciple of Leibnitz, in 1724, the 
reputation of Halle began to fade, 
and Gottingen (1734) next appears 
as the central point of interest in 
the university history of Germany. 

Founded under British auspiees, 
with far ampler resources than 
Halle, and inspired from the first 


by the proud consciousness of being 
designed to hold up an example 
which should modify the whole 
conception of university education, 
Gottingen rendered in the last 


century no trifling services to 
literature and to science. The 
names of Mosheim, Béhmer, 
Gessner, and Haller, of Schloézer 
and Spittler, of Michaelis, Heyne, 
and Lichtenberg—her magnificent 
library, the manuals of instruction 
which she sent forth to become the 
text-books of the higher national 
education—all combined to render 
her for the next fifty years the 
leading university in Germany ; 
and every well-wisher to learning 
must have noted with satisfaction 
the evidence which attests that this 
illustrious foundation is recovering 
from its temporary decadence.’ 
Fulda, founded in the same year 
as Gottingen, and Erlangen, in 
1743, complete the list of German 
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universities that rose in the last 
century. The organisation of Berlin, 
founded in 1809, with but one- 
third of its professors Prussian by 
birth, proved the extent to which 
Protestant Germany had recover- 
ed the conception of a national 
university. In the meantime, the 
results of a departure from that 
conception had declared themselves 
unmistakably, both in the North 
and in the South. At the close of 
the century, the condition of several 
even of the most important centres, 
that of Leipsic in particular, was 
deplorable; and the political dis- 
turbances which followed proved 
fatal to those which were already 
tottering or moribund. Within 
the limits of the present Empire, 
amid a population of fifty millions, 
distinguished by a love for learning 
which often leads them to pursue 
it under conditions which would 
effectually repel an English student, 
there survive, out of some thirty- 
five universities, scarcely a dozen 
which continue to deserve the 
name. Of these, Berlin and Leipsic 
number each nearly 3,0c0 students ; 
Breslau, Gdéttingen, and Munich, 
each about a thousand; Wiirzburg, 
Halle, Tiibingen, Bonn, Heidelberg, 
Strassburg, Kénigsberg, and Jena, 
have numbers varying from goo to 
a little over 500. In Austrian 
Germany, Vienna, with from three 
to four thousand students, is the 
great centre of scientific thought 
and education in the realm ; Prague, 
though much inferior in numbers, 
holds the second place ; Innsbruck, 
with some 600 students and up- 
wards of fifty professors, is the 
university of the Tyrolese. 

It need hardly, however, be said 
that this great recovery has been 
gained only by a process of selection 
which a more faithful adherence to 
the principles of university educa- 
tion would have rendered altogether 
unnecessary. Ingoldstadt, after one 


* The numbers in 1857 had fallen to 656, in 1875 they had reached 1,062. 
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removal to Landshut in 1802, was 
incorporated in 1826 with Munich ; 
Wittenberg was incorporated in 
1817 with Halle; Frankfort-on-the 
Oder, in 1811, with Breslau. Alt- 
dorf, Helmstadt, Rinteln, Duisberg, 
Erfurt, Bamberg, Cologne, Pader- 
born, Munster, Dillingen, and 
Salzburg, after a protracted though 
feeble struggle for life, have 
altogether ceased to exist. The 
arbitrary extinction of Maintz, 
while still a school of some import- 
ance and but recently enriched by 
new benefactions, was felt as a real 
loss by the inhabitants of the 
Rhine country; but with respect 
to the rest, we have the explicit 
statement of Dr. Déllinger, whose 
authority on such a point few will 
feel inclined to call in question, 
that they were ‘ neither missed nor 
lamented.’ 

In France a decree of the Con- 
vention in the year 1794 extin- 
guished both the University of 
Paris and the still extant universi- 
ties of the provinces. They were 
succeeded in 1796 by the Collége de 
France with its subordinate pro- 
vincial Lycées, a scheme of central- 
isation which a want of organisation 
and of concert between the different 
faculties seems altogether to deprive 
of the right (which Cournot, how- 
ever, endeavoured to establish on 
its behalf) to rank as a genuine 
university. 


The conclusions to which the 
foregoing main facts in European 
university history point appear 
sufficiently intelligible. If, as the 
ablest exponents of the principles 
of our higher education have always 
maintained, a university should be 
a centre of intellectual culture 
rather than of mere acquisition, it 
is evident that such centres do not 
admit of indefinite multiplication. 
A public school may carry on its 
work with equal efficiency whether 
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it muster five hundred, two hun- 
dred, or a hundred scholars; the 
character of the instruction given 
need be but little affected by the 
fact that other institutions of a 
similar kind are rising up around 
and narrowing the area from 
whence its members are recruited. 
But a university, if it is to rank as 
a national institution, postulates 
not merely adequate material re- 
sources, but a certain numerical 
strength. It has been defined, in 
relation to its permanent element, 
as ‘an assemblage of learned men, 
zealous for their own sciences, and 
rivals of each other, brought by fa- 
miliar intercourse, and for the sake 
of intellectual peace, to adjust to- 
gether the claims and relations of 
their respective subjects of investi- 
gation.’ Under the influence of 
such a body, the student becomes 
participant in a valuable intel- 
lectual tradition, although his own 
stay in the university may be brief 
and his attention be given to but 
a small section of its studies. He 
becomes reabsorbed into the stream 
of active every-day life, but he re- 
presents another link whereby a 
venerable institution, long and in- 
timately associated with the na- 
tional history, maintains its hold 
on the sympathies of the com- 
munity at large. The foregoing 
imperfect outline appears to me to 
indicate with sufficient clearness 
the practicable ideal in connection 
with such an institution. Such an 
institution depends for the elevation 
of its thought, the dignity of its 
relations, and the due extension of 
its influence, on the elimination of 
all that is provincial, petty, and 
sectarian. This ideal was undoubt- 
edly most fully reached in me- 
dieval times, when the univer- 
sities were almost cosmopolitan 
in character and counted their 
students by thousands. Huber 
does not hesitate to give it as his 
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opinion that in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the English 
universities ‘were distinguished 
more than ever afterwards by energy 
and variety of intellect.’ But it is 
obvious that the cosmopolitan era 
of university history has passed 
away beyond recall. Not to advert 
to the obstacles that directly for- 
bid its restoration, such as the loss 
of the usage of a common tongue 
among the learned and the great 
increase in European population, 
every nation now boasts its own 
institutions, which it is pledged 
by patriotism and tradition to up- 
hold. 

The national university, as op- 
posed to the provincial, would 
appear therefore to be the highest 
practicable conception in the pre- 
sent age, as that of a great centre 
where the student may unlearn 
much of local prejudice and what 
is too often the cliqueism of a school, 
in freer and wider intercourse 
with the rising and educated man- 
hood of his native land, and where 
the scholar or the man of science, 
who would otherwise pursue his 
special path of inquiry in lonely 
isolation, may find the associations, 
the emulation, and the sympathy 
by which individual research is 
aided and quickened. How far 
our two great national universities 
have been faithful in the past to 
such an ideal, it is not here neces- 
sary to inquire; but few, I appre- 
hend, will be disposed to deny that 
the last quarter of a century has 
been marked by a series of emi- 
nently successful efforts on the part 
both of Oxford and of Cambridge 
towards the realisation of this 
ideal, and that the reforms which 
are now understood to be impending 
hold out the promise of a yet 
further advance in this direction. 

The present time would appear 
accordingly to afford little justitica- 
tion of any attempt to institute in 
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this country the provincial, in op. 
position to the national university. 
But it isalready obvious that the pre- 
cedent which Manchester proposes 
to establish can hardly fail to be 
followed by similar efforts on the 
part of the most important of our 
great towns. The more wealthy 
and populous English counties will 
be as unwilling to be thus eclipsed 
by Lancashire as were the poor 
and sparsely peopled provinces of 
the old Germanic Empire to be 
outshone by Austria and the 
Palatinate. Already Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, and Nottingham, 
are designated as the seats of new 
and independent universities, con- 
ducting their own examinations 
and conferring their own degrees. 
Already, on the other hand, the 
advocates of a charter for Man- 
chester, confident apparently of 
success, are indulging in the vision 
of a great central school of scientific 
teaching with affiliated colleges 
throughout the country. Not a 
few will probably regard with 
apprehension the prospect thus 
held out of science and letters, 
philosophy and theology, tradition 
and invention, drawing off into 
rival and hostile centres of edu- 
cation and instruction. But that 
the scheme is conceived in a spirit 
unfriendly to the older universities 
has been made only too apparent in 
one of the latest manifestoes of its 
supporters ; and all who can take a 
candid and dispassionate view of 
the whole question will regret to 
see the claims of Manchester en- 
forced by arguments which at the 
same time assume that Oxford and 
Cambridge ‘give no stimulus to 
the intelligence of the people,’ are 
‘designedly and impregnably class 
institutions,’ and ‘the private pre- 
serve of the wealthy.® In the 
meantime, the assent of Birming- 
ham and the dissent of Liverpool 
indicate, not obscurely, the jealou- 
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sies and the dissatisfaction that will 
be evoked if a charter should be 
conferred on Manchester and on 
Manchester alone; while the general 
arguments against the multiplica- 
tion of such centres have been ably 
urged in not a few quarters— 
especially by Mr. Gladstone in his 
second speech at Nottinghain last 
September. The present article 
is an endeavour to supply what 
may be termed the historical argu- 
ment. The facts which it embodies 
are important and interesting in 
themselves ; while only those who 
imagine that an arbitrary line and 
a conventional phrase cause us to 
differ toto cwlo from the men of 
the Middle Ages will, the writer 
apprehends, fail to perceive the 
relevancy of the experiences, the 
jealousies, and the rivalries of past 
learning to the question of the 
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multiplication of universities in our 
own day. None can wish to see 
new foundations established in 
England, if they are to become, 
like so many of the ill-advised 
foundations in Germany, failures in 
themselves and a source of weak- 
ness to others. Few, probably, 
will doubt that, if successful, they 
will tend materially to enfeeble and 
denationalise Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Such a result would 
certainly be regarded by the great 
body of educated Englishmen as 
one earnestly to be deprecated, and 
we may yet hope that in the further 
consideration that awaits these 
different projects the force of the 
opposing arguments may be more 
fully recognised, and that a senti- 
ment of just national pride may 
prevail over provincial ambition. 


J. Bass MULuLINGeER. 
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en all the thousand and 

one descriptions of India, how 
many men are there in England 
who have the faintest notion of the 
variety of climates under which 
their friends live in the different 
provinces of the Indian Empire, or 
of the varied and multiform influ- 
ences of what to them seems, in 
most cases, nothing more than a 
rise, more or less abnormal, in the 
thermometer? How many are 
aware that while in Madras and 
Southern India the puniah flaps 
wearily without cessation, night 
and day, summer and winter, in 
Lahore, or even Delhi, there are 
nearly six months out of the twelve 
when in your thickest English 
broadcloth you may find yourself 
running round your garden to keep 
the blood circulating? while be- 
tween these extremes there is every 
shade of variation, the mean being 
realised in such a climate as that of 
Singapore or Point de Galle, where 
the heat is never excessive, but 
cold is never known and a uniform 
temperature prevails throughout 
the year. 

Even the main feature which is 
common to every Indian climate 
alike is probably a mystery to the 
majority of people who have ex- 
perience only of our own ever- 
variable skies. I mean the mon- 
soons. It is not commonly realised 
that in India for half the year, 
speaking roughly, the wind blows 
steadily from the north-east, and 
for the other half from the south- 
west ; the former period embracing 
the cold weather and the hot, a 
time during which the sky remains 
cloudless day after day for months 
(so that you can order your pic-nics 
or garden-parties’ or shooting-par- 
ties with the certainty of perfect 
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weather), and only the temperature 
varies, getting gradually higher as 
the season advances, till a succes- 
sion of magnificent thunder-storms 
gives warning of the change of 
monsoon—and the latter the rainy 
season, throughout which rain falls 
almost daily, breaking usually once 
a day, most often at sunset, and 
sometimes holding up for several 
days of awful heat. 

Again, the total difference in the 
character of the heat to be endured 
in the several latitudes is a matter 
of which no account seems taken 
outside the country itself. I once 
travelled from Mussoorie in the 
Himalayas to Calcutta, a journey 
occupying from two to three days, 
chiefly by railway, in the first week 
of June, and it resembled rather a 
voyage from England through the 
desert of Sahara to the equator 
than a journey from one part of the 
same country to another. Starting 
from the cool dewy heights of the 
lower Himalaya by a steep de- 
scent into the plain we passed 
abruptly to an oppressively hot 
temperature. Across the level 
Doon and over the Siwalik range 
we descended into the still more 
burning region of the Doab, be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges. 
At Agra the heat was indescribable 
and of such a kind as to render 
the skin dry and parched as that 
of the cicalas, with the sound of 
which the Indian air thrills inces- 
santly ; while in the railway train 
the air which entered the windows 
was, without a shadow of exaggera- 
tion, like the blast from an open 
furnace. But gradually a com- 
plete revolution took place in our 
sensations, which changed with the 
changing landscape. Instead of 
the parched plains over which we 
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had hastened for many hours—the 
only objects to attract the eye 
being rocks or hillocks seeming 
red hot in the sun, or perhaps a 
herd of black buck standing out in 
relief on the horizon—as we en- 
tered what are called the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal’ we plunged 
into a vast garden of luxuriant 
vegetation, and while the eye was 
relieved by the fresh green colour- 
ing, the skin was still more power- 
fully affected by the entire change 
of climate, and its dried-up pores 
burst into perspiration. Of these 
distinct kinds of heat which is least 
intolerable depends on each man’s 
constitution, but either is a severe 
physical trial. All that is intended 
here, however, is to point to the 
many contrasts of climate, scenery, 
and all accessories of life which 
are to be found within the aggre- 
gation of countries to which the 
general name of India is given. 

Of the varied beauties of tropical 
vegetation there is a much clearer 
idea even amongst those least ac- 
quainted with the East, for in our 
own beautiful conservatories we can 
enjoy in great perfection the sight 
of tropical foliage. Yet the lover 
of nature who is content with this 
is like ‘the linnet born within the 
cage, that never knew the summer 
woods,’ for no conservatory that 
ever was planned could give to 
anyone even a faint conception of 
the beauties which Oriental nature 
has in store for those who are will- 
ing to brave her terrors and dis- 
comforts. Not to speak of the 
awe-inspiring spectacles of Hima- 
layan scenery, or the extravagant 
profusion of a thousand untrodden 
jungles, there is none of the Indian 
provinces which has not its own 
lessons to teach, which the lover of 
the picturesque, the botanist, or the 
naturalist, can learn there and 
nowhere else. 

But it is with Burmah that I am 
now concerned, and if I have any 
readers whose lives have been 
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passed on the continent of India 
and who have never visited this its 
beautiful appendage, let me assure 
them that it has many and striking 
individualities, not only of race 
and creed, custom and costume, 
but of climate and scenery, of 
vegetable and animal life, which 
are not to be found to the westward 
of the bay behind which it is with- 
drawn. Even in respect of climate, 
those who know both could hardly 
fail to prefer Burmah to any part 
of the Indian plains. Almost as 
well, it seems to me, might one 
live in the moon, with its long days 
of intolerable heat and weary 
nights of Arctic frost, as in the 
north of India, where for half the 
year the cold pierces to your bones, 
and for the other half you gasp 
through month after month with 
none but artificial relief from the 
raging heat of the day and the 
stifling atmosphere of the night. 
Nor is life in the plains of Lower 
Bengal or Southern India a whit 
more tolerable. The real advan- 
tage of the Indian plains over 
Burmah, as a residence for English- 
men, is that they can get away from 
them. Burmah, though possessing 
lofty and beautiful mountain ranges, 
has as yet no hill sanatorium, with 
a railway from your door to the 
foot of the ascent ; its most westerly 
seaport is many days’ voyage far- 
ther from home than any Indian 
port, and the great gulf of the 
Bay of Bengal lies between the 
invalid in Rangoon and the cool 
breezes of the Nilgherries. But 
there are very many points in 
which the Burmese climate (ex- 
cluding one or two feverish dis- 
tricts) is less hostile to the Euro- 
pean than that of any part of the 
plains of India. A ‘merciful’ 
climate it has been justly called, 
owing to its freedom from the 
rigours which are experienced in 
neighbouring countries. The hot 
season is short, ending often with 
the month of April, and throughout 
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it the nights are cool in comparison 
with those of the Indian hot weather. 
The thermometer at this season 
varies not uncommonly 25° or 
more during the twenty-four hours, 
mounting in the house rapidly from 
72° in the early morning to 98° in 
the hours immediately after mid- 
day, and falling not less rapidly to 
80° at sunset, and even 70° at 
night. Again, the rainy season, 


which is very much longer than in’ 


many parts of India, is, on the 
whole, not only bearable but in 
many respects even pleasant to the 
European. Of course all seasons 
vary, and one year will be worse 
than another, but in every rainy 
season there are many cool, cloudy 
days, with little or no rain, when 
you may sit in your house with 
open windows and without need of 
punkah or other appliance for 
cooling the room—a thing impos- 
sible in Calcutta or throughout the 
Indian plains. The ‘ cold weather’ 
in Burmah is indeed sometimes 


more nominal than real, yet from 


the beginning of December to the 
end of February you may with 
certainty count on positive cold at 
night (when blankets are indispen- 
sable), and unless the year is 
exceptional, the days too are not 
disagreeably hot. 

And if the climate of Burmah is 
bearable, endless sources of interest 
are supplied by the beauty of out- 
ward nature in a country diversified 
not only by a luxuriant vegetation 
but by two great mountain chains 
with outlying spurs, by magnificent 
rivers winding now through vast 
plains, now through narrow and 
beautiful defiles, by lovely lakes, 
by strange rocks rising abruptly 
from the level and hollowed into 
caverns. of almost incredible vast- 
ness, and even by rare physical 
phenomena such as mud-volcanoes 
and boiling springs. The officer 
who has been quartered in Rangoon 
during the burning months of 
March and April will perhaps have 
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nothing but execration for every 
phase and incident of life at that 
most trying time, but as the as- 
tronomer who braves the frosts of 
a winter midnight feels richly 
rewarded by the confirmation of a 
theory or by the smallest new dis- 
covery, so here, even in the hottest 
season, the lover of nature cannot 
fail to be in some measure compen- 
sated by the glories of the vegetable 
world. The habitué of Calcutta 
enjoys, year after year, in his 
scorching hot weather, the sight of 
the masses of acacia bleom of 
dazzling scarlet, and of man other 
lovely trees and flowers, but Cleutta 
has nothing to show which can 
compare with the scene preseuted 
by the cantonment of Rangoon at 
the same season, where tall forest 
trees are covered like rhododendrons 
with thick clusters of white or 
purple flowers, where flowering 
boughs form themselves into living 
triumphal arches, and where nearly 
every road is an avenue over- 
shadowed by trees which three times 
in every summer burst out in a 
single night into a profusion of 
yellow bloom, of which the scent, 
as fragrant and delicate as that of 
the lily of the valley, is diffused 
over the air for a circuit of miles. 
One of the first things to strike the 
eye of the traveller in Burmah, to 
whom the Indian continent is 
familiar, is the difference in the 
vegetation of the two countries. 
He who has lived among the cocoa- 
nuts, dates, and betel trees of Lower 
Bengal will at once see that though 
such trees are not absent, especially 
on the southern coast, they have 
become the exception in the land- 
scape instead of the rule, and in 
his first drive at Rangoon, round 
the beautiful lake and the canton- 
ment boundary road, he may for 
the time fancy himself in some 
corner of Europe rather than in the 
heart of Asia. In the same way 
the traveller from the arid plains 
of Northern India, beyond the 
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limits of the sea-loving cocoa-nuts, 
will finda no less striking contrast 
in the nature of the forest trees and 
the dense and luxuriant underwood, 
green and fresh as it remains 
throughout the hottest season. 

Very much of the vegetation is 
ef course common to Burmah and 
India. Our old friends the mango, 
the peepul, the bamboo, the tama- 
rind, and the jack are there; but 
the groves of orange, mangosteen, 
and dorian are unique; so are the 
gardens of pine-apple planted under 
a dripping canopy of tall forest 
trees: so are the beautiful padouks, 
so fragile that one such cyclone as 
periodically sweeps Calcutta bare 
would destroy them every one; 
so is the pema, purple or white, 
combining the beauties of rhodo- 
dendron and horse-chestnut: so is 
the tall exquisitely graceful wood- 
oil tree, a model of vegetable form, 
rising smooth and stately high over 
the surrounding underwood. Above 
all you must come to Burmah if 
you would see in its native beauty 
that most delicate and lovely of 
flowering trees, the Amherstia, like 
a giant fuchsia on the scale of an 
oak—a plant so rare and of such 
delicate nature that even in this its 
native country there are only one 
or two districts where it is content 
to show itself. 

In her forest trees, again, Burmah 
has enough to be proud of. The 
forests of teak have for many years 
provided one of the principal exports 
of the province, and in the office of 
the Conservator of Forests at Ran- 
goon may be seen specimen slabs 
of teak, toon, padouk, and many 
other varieties of valuable timber. 
Long rafts of timber are met with 
daily on the rivers, and in the creek 
which connects the Sittang and 
Pegu rivers, I have known the 
passage completely blocked by 
them. 

When to special possessions such 
as these are added, not only the 
normal glories of an Eastern garden 
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but a storehouse of rare and beauti- 
ful orchids, only rivalled by those 
of South America, it will be under- 
stood that at least for the botanist 
and the lover of scenery Burmah 
has its own attractions, which are 
shared by no other Indian province. 

With this beautiful and abundant 
vegetation every hill is clothed to 
the top, every river and creek is 
fringed, every valley and plain is 
carpeted ; and if, leaving the main- 
land, we cross to any of the wooded 
islands which lie within sight of 
the Tenasserim Coast, we find with- 
in a tiny area something like an 
epitome of the whole. Visiting, on 
one occasion, one of the group of 
the Moscos, I shall never forget the 
impression made upon me. The 
little steamer anchored a few hun- 
dred yards from the shore in a 
sheltered bay. The sea was smooth 
as glass, and its green depths 
literally transparent as crystal, so 
that as our boat cut through them 
to the shore we saw far beneath us 
beds of branching coral of many 
colours, rocks and seaweeds, as if 
at a foot’s depth. Landing on a 
broad margin of dazzling white 
sand we found ourselves in a scene 
such as long years ago had been 
pictured to our minds by the pages 
of Robinson Crusoe and Masterman. 
Ready, but which later years had 
taught us to regard as purely 
imaginary. The hard white beach 
was strewn with corals and shells, 
some of great beauty; there was 
not a sign of human habitation 
except a rude cabin built by fisher- 
men and deserted ; perfect stillness 
reigned except for the ripple of tiny 
waves on the shore; while im- 
mediately beyond the beach the bay 
was encircled by a dense forest of 
cocoanut and other trees, rising in 
ledges to the central point of the 
island. Over all was a cloudless 
blue sky, not a breath of wind 
stirred, and around lay a ‘ crescent 
of sea,’ bounding the horizon. 

But in every such landscape one 
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thing is missed by the Englishman, 
one want is felt for which nothing 
in the tropical wilderness can alto- 
gether atone: there are no singing 
birds. Parrots in flocks fly scream- 
ing from tree to tree, with brilliant 
green bodies and scarlet beaks ; the 
jay shoots like the flash of a blue- 
light across the scene; the black 
and white Indian robin recalls with 
its pretty ways its distant English 
namesake ; but, night or day, in heat, 
cold or rain, the Indian woods are 
songless, save only for one or other 
kindof intermittent and monotonous 
call. The clear exulting notes of 
thrush and blackbird, the cooing of 
doves, the rippling song of the 
skylark, which make the English 
landscape alive with joyous music, 
find no echo here, and the exuberant 
vegetation, through which a gleam 
of colour darts now and again, 
inspires from its very stillness a 
feeling almost of oppression. 

The subject of the general cha- 
racter of the vegetation suggests 
naturally that of the fruits which 
are the special product of the soil. 
It is an old story that the traditional 
resident of Calcutta thought it 
worth a man’s while to make the 
voyage from England to Calcutta 
by the Cape of Good Hope and back 
only to eat one mango at the proper 
season, and even now men will be 
found who think some Indian fruits 
superior to any which other countries 
produce, But the majority will 
probably concur with me in holding 
that in the matter of fruit the East 
can bear no comparison with the 
West. Not all the mangoes, leechees, 
guavas, custard-apples, tipparees 
and pomegranates in the world 
would suffice to tempt me if I had 
the range of even a cottage garden 
in England, with strawberries and 
gooseberries, raspberries, and cur- 
rants, cherries, apples and plums, 
not to mention wall-fruit, and the 
luxuries of the English hothouse. 

There is one fruit, however, and 
one only, so far as my experience 
goes, in which the East has a rival 
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to any other in the world—and 
that is the mangosteen, a fruit of 
which Burmah alone of Indian 
provinces can boast, though sharing 
the distinction with the neighbour- 
ing Malay States. To describe a 
wholly unknown fruit is a hopeless 
task which I shall not attempt. 
Suffice it to say that the mangosteen 
is the most refined and delicious of 
fruits, that it must be eaten fresh 
from the tree to be appreciated, and 
that for this luxury the epicure 
must pass by India to the farther 
shores of the Bay of Bengal or the 
coasts of the Malay peninsula. 

Another fruit there is peculiar to 
this region, and happily so, in my 
opinion, for the rest of the world ; 
although those who have found out 
its secret (and many Europeans are 
among the number) regard it as the 
king of fruits. This is the dorian, 
a fruit of which the mere smell 
is so repulsively powerful that 
the presence of even one (it is 
about as large as a cocoa-nut 
stripped of its fibre) in any part 
of the house is enough to fill 
every room with the odour, and this 
is such that, on discovering it, the 
first impulse of the ignorant inmate 
would be that it was time he should 
see to his drains. It may be ima- 
gined that to go to sea, as I have, 
in a ship even partially loaded with 
dorians is a trial to the stoutest of 
sailors. Yet of all fruits there is 
none which is more prized as a deli- 
cacy by the natives of the country, 
so that whole shiploads are yearly 
carried up the Irrawady to the palace 
of the King of Ava. What is more, 
even among Englishmen, there are 
not a few who, having once vio- 
lently overcome their first repug- 
nance and persevered for a little, 
have exchanged their disgust for 
admiration, and will assure their 
more squeamish friends that there 
is no fruit in the world to equal the 
dorian. 

The Burmese have, however, 2 
remarkable relish for the most 
strongly flavoured food, and s0 
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characteristic is this fact that 
the reader will perhaps bear with 
me if I digress from my subject 
to give one or two illustrations of 
the peculiarity. Living as they do 
either by the sea or on the banks of 
rivers and creeks, it is natural that 
fish should form one of the com- 
monest ingredients of the food of 
the people, and were they content 
with the fish freshly caught from 
the river or sea there would be no 
matter for remark. But noone can 
live a week among the Burmese 
without realising that the favourite 
form in which fish is presented— 
constituting as it does an indispen- 
sable part of every meal—is not a 
whit less repellent to the senses of 
the European than the fruit of 
which I have spoken above. This 
most unsavoury food, huge mounds 
of which are piled up in every mar- 
ket, and whole boatloads of which 
are carried by river, poisoning the 
very air where the boat is moored, 
consists of fish which has first been 
allowed to decay, and is then in 
some way pickled and pounded into 
a sort of paste. It is called ndpéé, 
and as the English dinner-table is 
incomplete without potatoes, so no 
Burmese rice dish is complete 
withont napee. In the common 
form in which the people eat it I 
have never heard of any Englishman 
being converted to a taste for 
napee; it is found, however, in a 
more refined form called balachong, 
in which it resembles a very highly 
flavoured anchovy paste, and in 
which it may be appreciated by 
anyone whose taste is not over deli- 
cate. 

One more illustration must be 
given of what to sober people who 
shudder at the thought even of 
frogs may seem an incredible de- 
pravity of taste. Among the deli- 
cacies of a Burmese table one of the 
rarest is a sort of fricassee or grill 
made of a peculiar species of very 
large maggot. This creature, short 


in length but of monstrous girth, 
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is found in the fruit of certain 
palm-trees : a dish of them is some- 
times brought by natives as a pre- 
sent on the occasion of their visiting 
an Englishman, and when fried on 
toast they are supposed to be ex- 
cellent eating. I was once nearly 
taken unawares by a dish of 
pogoungs, which was introduced to 
me as toasted cheese, but having 
heard of the existence of the reality 
I detected the trap, and was saved 
from making the experiment. 

To return to my subject: Burmah, 
independently of its special pro- 
ducts, is well stocked with fruits 
which all alike are able to appre- 
ciate. Although the climate does 
not, as in Northern India, allow the 
cultivation of peaches and straw- 
berries, throughout a great part 
of the year the best of oranges are 
plentiful, and as the season wears 
on, mangoes, mangosteens, custard- 
apples, and pine-apples follow each 
other in succession, besides a host of 
other fruits common in India, as plan- 
tains, guavas, and the like. Of these 
perhaps the most abundant of all 
are the pine-apples, excellent in 
flavour, which may be seen carried 
like turnips in cartloads and heaped 
up on the bare ground in the mar- 
ket-place. 

Such being the nature of the 
vegetation and the physical forma- 
tion of the country, it may be asked 
‘ What of the wild life by which the 
province is tenanted?’ Surely, 
with a succession of forests, hills, 
and plains, rivers and lakes, it must 
be swarming with life in every form, 
and must be the very paradise of 
the sportsman. Strange to say, 
though the first conclusion is cor- 
rect enough, and though there is 
hardly any game dear to the sports- 
man’s heart which is not even abun- 
dant, there is comparatively little 
real sport to be had in the country. 
These vast wilds are indeed stocked 
with a variety of game such as few 
parts of India can show; not only 
the tiger, the leopard, and the bear, 
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but the bison and the elephant, roam 
wild within them; the plains of 
Pegu are the resort of herds of 
deer; while for small game, snipe 
and quail, duck, teal, and game- 
fowl are abundant. And yet, for 
the most part, all alike live unmo- 
Jested by the sportsman; and the 
explanation lies in the luxuriance of 
the vegetation and the impregna- 
bility of the fastnesses, guarded by 
swamp and creek and river, as well as 
by impenetrable forest, within which 
this wild life wanders free. There 
are no rajahs or zamindars in Bur- 
mah to turn even a limited area of 
the jungles into a hunting preserve, 
or to supply the trained elephants 
required to beat the coverts, and 
even if there were (and if the taking 
of animal life were not at variance 
with Budhism) it is probable that 
the impassable nature of the coun- 
try where game most abounds 
would militate fatally against sport. 

It is for these reasons that, not- 
withstanding the profusion of animal 
life, sport in Burmah is almost con- 


fined to snipe-shooting and occa- 
sional deer-coursing. For the latter 
the country produces a special breed 
of dogs, in appearance between a 
greyhound and a deerhound, named 
from Kayazoo, a village near the 


Pegu plains. Any attempt at 
a beat for larger game almost 
certainly ends in disappointment. 
There is, of course, no lack of 
minor sports in English stations. 
The Rangoon drag harriers give 
runs as sporting as many a pack of 
fox-hounds, and the various local 
race-meetings become yearly more 
important. But for the genuine 
sportsman, to whom horse and 
hound, rod, gun and rifle represent 
all that makes life worth living, 
there is no place in the wild pro- 
vince of which I write. 

For the naturalist, on the other 
hand, the same jungles are an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth. 
Birds of countless variety and of 
exquisitely beautiful form and plu- 
mage may be found for the seeking ; 
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butterflies and beetles of every 
brilliant colour are collected for 
sale by the private soldier quartered 
in Rangoon; and the entomologist 
may be tormented to the top of his 
bent by a variety of insect and 
reptile life which seems absolutely 
infinite. Nor need he go outside 
his own garden to find a thousand 
subjects for study. Regiments of 
ants, of different size, colour, and 
equipment, march daily backwards 
and forwards across the pathways ; 
a light cavalry of insects is ever 
hovering on the outskirts of the 
garden to descend on the most 
precious flowers; the ‘praying 
mantis’ may be seen almost any 
day among the shrubs; leaf-insects 
and stick-insects, indistinguishable 
from the foliage, may be discovered 
by diligent search; squirrels run 
up the trees, long-tailed lizards, 
coloured like the rainbow, dart 
round the branches, and fire-flies 
light up the leaves at night; while 
within the house the smaller lizard, 
with a chirp which recalls the 
cricket on the hearth, is as common 
and as harmless as are house-flies 
in England. A more alarming but 
equally harmless lizard, found both 
in the garden and the house, is the 
tucktoo, peculiar to Burmah, a large 
striped animal sometimes a foot 
long, which, instead of the chirp of 
the smaller kind, utters at rare 
intervals—often when the house is 
still at the dead of night—a loud 
sepulchral cali repeated six or 
seven times and seeming to say 
‘tuck-too, tuck-too.’ This creature’s 
presence in a house is said to bring 
good luck to the inmates. Snakes 
of every kind are common in the 
jungles and even in the garden; 
scorpions lurk under stones and 
logs, and at some seasons are a 
terror to the bare-footed natives. 
Lastly, monkeys of various species 
revel in the Burmese forests; and 
among these, in the southern dis- 
trict of Tenasserim, is found a tribe 
not known in more northern lati- 
tudes and deserving of special notice. 
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The monkey is not generally 
popular as a domestic animal, yet I 
do not fear to assert of the repre- 
sentative of the genus to which I 
now refer that he is capable of 
winning the heart of the most 
inveterate monkey-hater. Of a 
constitution so delicate that he 
cannot be safely transported even 
to India from his warm southern 
forests, the little Gibbon monkey 
may be seen in perfectly happy 
freedom in the south of Burmah, 
and when taken young and trained 
as a home pet, no more engaging 
animal is to be found. He is not, 
indeed, free from the mischievous 
propensities of his kind (and some 
Gibbons are very mischievous), 
but they are certainly less obtrusive 
and are counterbalanced by many 
attractions. The tiny body is 


entirely covered with a thick coat 
of the softest wool, either black or 
creamy white, out of a fringe of 
which the beaded eyes peer wist- 
fully; unlike his more plebeian 


relations he has no vestige of a tail, 
and his arms are of immense 
length in proportion to his body. 
The grace of his movements and 
the suppleness and power of his 
limbs are absolutely unexampled, 
carrying him at giddy pace, with 
perfect fearlessness and consum- 
mate ease, from branch to branch 
of the loftiest trees or along the 
eaves of houses. And when with 
this beauty and grace are combined 
the most shy and retiring dis- 
position, the most clinging and 
affectionate heart, the winning 
ways and plaintive noises almost 
of a child, he must have an ineradi- 
cable aversion to monkeys who is 
not won to affection for the Gibbon. 
Seen, as I have seen him, set to 
play with a common tailed monkey, 
he is for all the world like the 
child of an aristocratic family who 
having been reared away from all 
contact with the world has been 
put down by the side of some rude 
village schoolboy, whose familiarity 
is as hateful to him as his coarse 
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practical jests are repulsive and 
unintelligible. 

Dwelling as I have done in the 
preceding pages on the many objects 
of beauty and interest to be found 
in the Burmese province, one is 
liable to be misunderstood and 
perhaps to convey an impression 
that the country is as desirable a 
residence for the Englishman as 
would be the Riviera or the slopes 
of the Pyrenees during an English 
spring. But it is very far other- 
wise in reality, and Burmah is no 
exception to the general rule that 
he who chooses to make the East 
thescene of his life’s labours chooses 
a climate which will at least test 
severely his physical constitution, 
in which he must be prepared to 
face numberless privations and 
discomforts inseparable from life 
within the tropics, and in which the 
pleasure of witnessing and realising 
the strange sights and experiences 
of Eastern life is heavily weighted 
by the conditions under which it is 
enjoyed. Such drawbacks may be 
lightly borne by the tourist who 
can re-embark when he will for his 
own breezy climate, but it is 
another thing for the man who 
makes the Kast his home for a 
fixed number of years, and those 
perhaps the best years of his life. 
Of some specific trials of Burmese 
life I shall have something to say 
hereafter ; meantime by setting out 
with this caution I shall be less 
likely to mislead the reader if I 
now endeavour to present a sketch 
of the character and surroundings 
of the home to which an English- 
man whose lot is cast in Burmah 
takes back the English girl whom 
he has persuaded to share his 
fortunes. 

Passing through the continent 
of India by the ordinary route, 
from Bombay to Calcutta, the 
traveller becomes accustomed to 
the sight of a style of domestic 
architecture which he naturally 
concludes to be universal through- 
out the Indian Empire. Whether 
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large or small, whether of one, 
two, or three storeys, the Anglo- 
Indian dwelling-house has the same 
general characteristics. A square 
block of solid white masonry faced 
with plaster; a flat roof of which 
the line is unbroken by chimneys 
or other irregularities ; and a line 
of stucco pillars supporting the 
verandah which runs round each 
storey, and within which doors and 
windows are dimly seen, guarded 
by venetian shutters of a uniform 

nm. Such, in barest outline, is 
the aspect of the ordinary English 
house in the plains of India (on 
the beautiful ledges of the Himalaya 
the homesteads are often as English 
as the climate), and it is a surprise 
to the traveller whose journey takes 
him through India to Burmah to 
find in the dwelling-houses of 
Rangoon and Moulmein a contrast 
to the rule to which he has become 
used so complete that there are 
indeed few points of resemblance 
between the Indian and the Bur- 
mese house. Instead of staring 
white brick and _ stucco, the 
Englishman’s house in Burmah is 
built of dark mahogany-coloured 
timber; instead of a flat roof levelled 
with cement and without projecting 
eaves, we have steep-pitched roofs 
tiled or ‘ shingled,’ and with broad 
overhanging eaves sheltering the 
verandah; instead of the single 
ground-floor of the ‘bungalow,’ 
even the one-storeyed house in 
Burmah is supported on pillars of 
squared timber, leaving as often as 
not a large vacant space underneath 
the house which serves as lumber- 
room or even coach-house. Hence 
the old popular fancy in India that 
in the universal swamp of Burmah 
every house stood necessarily on 
‘legs’ to raise it out of the water. 
In many cases this lower region is 
walled in either with timber or 
masonry and becomes a separate 
basement storey, otherwise it is 
commonly concealed by trellis-work, 
or perhaps by a screen of shrubs 
and flowers in pots. 
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On a general view perhaps the 
nearest parallel to the Burmese 
house is the Swiss cott The 
houses which are dotted about the 
cantonment of Rangoon, each stand- 
ing in its own green ‘compound’ or 
enclosure, are not altogether unlike 
the pretty wooden chalets with over- 
hanging eaves and projecting veran- 
dahs which may be seen in a drive 
through the Simmenthal above the 
lake of Thun; and even fine public 
buildings, such as hospitals and 
schools, are, with few exceptions, 
of the same material and built in the 
same style. And very picturesque 
they are; they have, of course, not 
the solidity of the Indian house, 
although probably quite as durable, 
nor are they capable of so well re- 
sisting the heat, which, in the hot 
season, pours through roof and walls 
till your very chairs and tables are 
hot to the touch. On the other 


hand they cool rapidly, and do not, 
as an Indian house does, retain the 


heat like a brick-kiln. 

Entering through an open veran- 
dah, the visitor finds himself in a 
small entrance hall filled, perhaps, 
with shrubs and flowers. Ascend- 
ing a staircase and passing across 
an upper verandah, he is ushered 
into the drawing-room, and, if he 
knows the look of the distempered 
walls of an Indian house, will be 
struck by the pleasant effect of the 
panelled wooden walls painted in 
some delicate shade of green or grey, 
which, hung with pictures, brackets, 
and the like, often give to the Bur- 
mese drawing-room a wonderfully 
English air. Carpeted with fine 
matting relieved by one or two gay- 
coloured rugs, the room is furnished 
precisely as in an English house, 
the furniture being either imported 
from London or made on English 
models. Roses and mignonette are 
in water on the tables, and the only 
reminders of the East are the nume- 
rous open doors and windows and 
the inevitable punkah, the grateful 
breath of which atones for its ugli- 
ness. Picturesque as it is, however, 
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the Burmese house must be no more 
regarded than the Indian house as 
a desirable exchange for the origi- 
nal on which it is modelled. The 
most tastefully furnished drawing- 
room in the East lacks, in the first 
place, one essential element of com- 
fort, privacy. Every door and win- 
dow must be open throughout the 
day (unless closed to shut out the 
heat), so that you are never sure 
of freedom from unwelcome in- 
trusion either of servants or others. 
Nor is it possible really to enjoy 
even roses and mignonette at a 
temperature of 98°, and when this 
is continued day after day in the 
hot season, life itself is apt to be- 
come a burden to all but philoso- 
phers. And there are many other 
days in the Oriental year when the 
heart of the Englishman fails 
within him for longing for his na- 
tive land, for houses where every 
room is private, where insects do 
not plague, and where intolerable 
heat is almost unknown. There is 


one fortnight, for example, in every 
year in Burmah, which is looked 


forward to with a mixture of 
feelings—the first fortnight of 
the rainy season of the south- 
west monsoon. Many days and 
weeks of burning and increasing 
heat have made men long with. un- 
speakable longing for the clouds 
which come down to hide the 
hateful sun, and for the rain, which 
almost in an instant transforms the 
brown earth into a carpet of ver- 
dure ; and, in truth, the change is 
welcome, with all its drawbacks. 
But these, too, have to be -eckoned 
with. Among the effects of the 
sudden rainfall is the awakening to 
life and activity of countless forms 
of insect life—beetles of every con- 
ceivable shape and size, flying ants, 
grasshoppers, cockchafers, and 
winged things of a myriad kinds. 
During the day-time this strange 
resurrection is not made apparent, 
but no sooner are lights lighted in 
the house—of which, be it remem- 
bered, no door or window can be 
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closed on account of the heat—than 
they troop in, great and small, 
in blind mirth flying to the bril- 
liant light; round about every 
lamp or candle; charging full tilt 
against globe and shade ; pattering 
almost like hail on the tables and 
the matting, and of course usually 
suffering the agonies of death by 
burning. It may be faintly 
imagined what a dinner by candle- 
light becomes during these terrible 
days; for, though the lights are 
removed from the table, the white 
table-cloth itself serves as an at- 
traction to insect eyes, and even 
temporary gauze doors, the only 
possible resource, soon make the 
air of the room stifling, and thus 
banish the last hope of satisfying 
in peace such appetite as the climate 
may have allowed. Mercifully this 
scourge lasts only for a short time, 
and when the monsoon has tho- 
roughly set in the dinner-table is 
free as a general rule from insect 
plagues till the same season returns. 

Again, in a house of this kind 
during a series of months of con- 
tinuous and heavy rain the damp 
penetrates everywhere, so that it is 
only by constant care and watchfal- 
ness that clothes, books, pictures, or 
any other household property can 
be preserved from its ravages. 
You will be told that mushrooms 
grow in a single night on the boots 
in your dressing-room, but that a 
fine woolly mould does so is literally 
true. And these are only random’ex- 
amples ofa host of petty annoyances, 
of which the sum constitutes in 
truth a heavy burden. 

Yet, notwithstanding the many 
serious inconveniences and discom- 
forts which cannot be avoided, there 
isalso very much that is enjoyable in 
Burmese life. Rangoon itself is pro- 
verbially healthy; what little more 
than twenty years ago was a mala- 
rious swamp has indeed been con- 
verted into one of the healthiest 
towns in the East, standing high 
on the list of Indian military 
stations. At all seasons of the 
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year the air is singularly pure and 
fresh; the town with its popu- 
lation of 90,000 is conspicuously 
free from the epidemics which visit 
the more northern provinces, and it 
is happily out of the range of the 
cyclones which a few hundred miles 
to the north devastate both shores 
of the Bay of Bengal. Placed 
within late years in direct communi- 
cation with England by a line of 
monthly passenger steamers, Ran- 
goon is now supplied with the 
necessaries and conveniences of 
English life as easily as the great 
seaports of India. The head- 
quarters of the civil administration, 
of a division of the Madras military 
command, and of the mercantile 
community, it has a large mixed 
English society of which the 
elements, ever shifting as they 
necessarily are, combine to mini- 
mise the evils of a residence in 
Asia. 

I have spoken of the drawing- 
room of an Anglo-Burmese house, 
and it need only be added that 
dining-room, bedrooms, and dress- 
ing-rooms are in the same way as- 
similated as much as possible to 
those of an English house. The 
kitchen and servants’ quarters 
occupy as a rule a detached range 
of buildings a few yards from the 
house and connected by a covered 
way; the stables being assigned 
another separate quarter of the en- 
closure. Lastly, there is the flower- 
garden, and if the occupant of the 
house is a lover of flowers he has 
within his reach here one of the 
purest and most satisfying pleasures 
which Eastern life affords. Even in 
England the gardener is not so high- 
ly favoured as in Burmah, where 
roses of one sort or another are peren- 
nial,and where there is no month in 
theyear that he cannot have, flourish- 
ing in the open air, a lovely show 
of flowers and shrubs. The charac- 
ter of the display varies of course 
with the season, but the flower-beds 
never lie as they do in England 
bare and unsightly for long months 
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together: winter and summer, rain 
and hot weather, a succession of 
beautiful flowers and foliage re- 
wards his labour, and that with a 
rapidity and profusion unknown in 
colder countries. The new comer 
who intends to avail himself of this 
perpetual source of pleasure should, 
if possible, choose his ground care- 
fully. A house with a southerly as- 
pect, standing on a level plot of 
ground, with one or two large trees 
in the near neighbourhood, and 
furnished with a well which does 
not run dry, will give him an oppor- 
tunity (even if his compound is a 
wilderness of weeds on his arrival) 
of laying out for himself a garden 
which will gladden his eyes when 
he comes home from his duty or 
business in an evening, and will 
provide him in the cool morning 
hours with constant and absorbing 
recreation. 

The abruptly marked division of 
the year into a wet and a dry 
season naturally determines the 
general character of the changes to 
which the garden is subject, while 
there is also a large variety of 
perennial plants. It is in the wet 
season that the earth seems most 
to revel in its exuberance, yielding 
its produce gratuitously, and with- 
out need of the labour which in the 
dry months is essential to provide 
the necessary moisture. Yet it is 
hard to say at which time of year 
the garden is most to be admired. 
Nothing, it would seem, can sur- 
pass its beauty when the flower- 
beds and the rockeries under the 
shade of the dripping trees are con- 
verted into a wilderness of many- 
coloured caladiums, maiden-hair, 
and other ferns, lycvpodiums with 
a blue metallic sheen on their 
feathery leaves, begonias of every 
form and colour, broad-leaved lilies, 
variegated crotons, the carmine- 
coloured amaranthus, the lovely Cis- 
sus discolor, and a hundred varieties 
of trailing and creeping plants 
interwoven in lovely confusion; 
while under shelter of the eaves is 
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a dazzling show of achimenes, a 
ribbon border of coleus, red, white, 
and velvety green, gives a rain- 
bow setting to the whole, and high 
on the pema-tree overhead, only to 
be seen by peering through the 
branches, are pendent the sprays 
of purple orchids far out of reach. 
Then it is that the} garden is seen 
in its most exclusively tropical as- 
pect, though roses, pinks, and even 
sweetbriar may, with care, keep 
alive memories of England. 

But the floods of rain cease, 
and a succession of cloudless skies 
throws its influence over the garden. 
The rain-loving bulbs withdraw 
into themselves, and remain dor- 
mant during the dry season; but 
their place is taken by successors 
still more brilliant in colouring, not 
less luxuriant in growth, and re- 
calling far more than they the far- 
off favourites of the English flower- 
garden. It is now that roses and 


geraniums, verbenas and petunias 
blaze forth into unrivalled beauty, 


and, while in the shade, the blue 
lycopodium is still lovely, a glow of 
colour lights up the sunny parts of 
the garden with the familiar hues 
of English annuals, phlowes, zinnius, 
portulacca, mignonette, and many 
others, seeming to thrive almost 
better under the relentless Indian 
sun than in the more variable sum- 
mer of England. The heavily- 
scented gardenia comes into flower 
in the open garden, the purple 
masses of the bougainvillia, and the 
flame-like rays of the scarlet point- 
settia ; heliotropes and even honey- 
suckles scent the air, not to men- 
tion many beautiful pendent and 
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climbing plants indigenous to the 
tropics, and a profusion of orchids 
of rarest form and colour. 

It need hardly be said that a 
garden such as this neither springs 
into spontaneous life nor preserves 
its beauty without constant care. 
It is essential to the very exist- 
ence of the garden in the dry 
season that it should be watered 
twice daily, but labour is cheap, 
and beyond this mechanical pro- 
cess the gardener has only to 
sow his seeds, to see that the soil is 
suited to the nature of each plant, 
to watch and guard against de- 
structive insects—a constant and 
trying task, it must be confessed— 
and in spite of every obstacle his 
garden will repay him a hundred- 
fold for every hour of attention he 
gives to it. 

Kitchen-gardening, at least the 
cultivation of the favourite English 
vegetables, is only possible during 
the few months of the cold season. 
A suitable soil and abundance of 
water are the only essentials to its 
success, yet it is only a few English- 
men who are willing to encounter 
the labour and care which it re- 
quires. Laid out immediately round 
a well, and with a system of irriga- 
tion by bamboo pipes, a kitchen- 
garden may be cultivated to the 
greatest advantage, and peas and 
beans, mustard and cress, radishes, 
cauliflowers, spinach, and tomatoes, 
will make the gardener a liberal 
return for his pains. Without an 
ample supply of water, however, and 
that within easy reach, it is hope- 
less to attempt this form of horti- 
culture. 

P. Horpern. 
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THE PUBLIC CAREER AND PERSONAL CHARACTER 
OF FRANCIS BACON,! 


By James Row ey. 


HE subject of this paper, diffi- 
cult as it is even to men of 
exceptional knowledge and capacity, 
has yet two conspicuous advantages 
— its limits are marked with toler- 
able distinctness, and the area 
those limits inclose is not too wide 
to be fairly taken in by any mind 
of average capacity. It is true 
that to most the mere mention of 
the name ‘ Lord Bacon’ suggests a 
field of intellectual labour that 
stretches far beyond the horizon of 
all ordinary and of most extraordi- 
nary observers ; but that is because 
those that think and talk about 
Lord Bacon generally think and 
talk about the writer of the 
Novum Organum and History of 
Henry VII., not about the Learn- 
ed Counsel, the Attorney-General, 
the Lord Chancellor. My busi- 
ness at present is exclusively with 
the latter. Not only too is the 
range of the subject distinctly 
limited, but also the facts it deals 
with have been fairly ascertained. 
Thanks to Bacon’s own care in 
preserving the letters and other 
documents that reveal or illustrate 
his actions, and the loving diligence 
of a succession of scholars—of whom 
Mr. James Spedding is the latest, 
fullest, and worthiest—the most 
eventful passages of his life have 
been laid bare to the satisfaction of 
rational curiosity. There is not 
much dispute about what Bacon 
actually said and did on the 
occasions which supply the most 
abundant matter for controversy ; 
it is almost invariably on the right 
interpretation of his sayings and 








doings that the disputants join 
issue. Bacon’s apologists do not 
deny that he had been nobly 
befriended by the man against 
whose life he pleaded in court, 
that he watched—so far as we 
know, without flinching — the 
agonies of a half-crazy parson 
in whose unpreached sermon the 
King professed that he saw most 
dangerous treason, that he allowed 
the reigning favourite to write him 
letters desiring him as Chancellor 
to show all the favour he might 
to particular suitors, that he took 
presents from parties to causes in 
his court whose cases were still 
undecided, and that he was active 
in many of the transactions that 
the historians of James’s reign 
have visited with emphatic repro- 
bation ; but they maintain that in 
most of these alleged misdeeds 
Bacon was justified by their cir- 
cumstances or by the practice of 
the time, and in the remainder 
that his sin was not of so dark a 
hue as not to be easily forgiven by 
fellow - sinners. Even over the 
minor details of his actions there is 
little wrangling. 

Now the proper method of treat- 
ing this subject seems to be, to 
fix the attention solely on Bacon as 
a lawyer and statesman, forgetting 
for the moment that he was ever 
anything else. If we do not care- 
fully separate the chancellor from 
the philosopher, or rather—to take 
a hint from the poet Cowley— 
contemplate the Chancellor of King 
James’s laws apart from the 
Chancellor of Nature’s laws, do 


! This paper is the substance of a lecture given at the Museum and Library, Bristol, 


in February last. 
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not succeed in isolating the former, 
we shall be sure to go astray. 
Bacon chose to cast in his lot with 
the Cecils, Howards, and Egertons 
of the day, and asa Cecil, a Howard, 
or an Egerton he must consent to 
be judged. In his will ‘he leaves 
his name and memory to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign 
nations, and to the next ages.’ 
But everyone whom fortune or 
his own energy has lifted into 
high place does pretty much the 
same, though he may not often say 
as much. One, however, cannot 
help suspecting that the spoken 
appeal of the author of the Hssays 
and Advancement of Learning has 
been more potent with the dis- 
pensers of posthumous justice than 
the dumb appeal of his unlettered 
brethren. Literature has taken 
charge of all alike, and literary men 
are not the ‘ kinless loons’ that 
Cromwell’s Scottish judges were; 
the justice they deal out to his- 
torical characters of their own craft 
is more generously tempered with 
mercy than that which they deal 
out to those whose kinship they 
do not acknowledge. In this there 
is nothing to be surprised at, and 
little to blame ; working in the full 
sunlight of a grand intellectual 
reputation, literature can hardly 
help being dazzled. But at present 
my course is clear; strictly speak- 
ing, it is to Viscount St. Albans, 
not Francis Bacon, that we must 
now give our attention. 

Yet, comparatively narrow as 
our field is thus made, there is in 
it, as experience has shown, ample 
scope for criticism and controversy. 
Bacon’s public career has provoked 
a good deal of both; of the latter 
something more than its fair share. 
For the criticism I make no apology. 
The subject demands it; I must 
only take care that it be as just as 
my knowledge, insight, and critical 
gift permit. 

Bacon’s public career stretches 
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over thirty-seven years. He sat 
in every Parliament—nine in all— 
that was called between his twenty- 
fourth and sixty-first years, being a 
member of the Commons’ House in 
all but the last, in the last being for 
atime not only a member of the 
Lords’ House, but in a certain sense 
its leading member. There is no 
special distinction about his Par- 
liamentary career, though consti- 
tuencies and fellow-members seem 
to have been sensible of his fine 
qualities. Middlesex chose him to 
one Parliament, Cambridge Univer- 
sity to another, the latter carrying 
him off from Ipswich and St. 
Albans, which had also elected him. 
But the time had not yet come 
when men could rise to what Bacon 
seems to have sought after—power, 
honour, and wealth—by the Parlia- 
mentary ladder alone; and Bacon, 
though not undistinguished, cannot 
besaid to have shoneas a Parliament- 
man. The day for shining in Par- 
liament had, however, not yet 
dawned. His name is found in the 
debates from the very first, ap- 
pears with increasing frequency in 
every successive Parliament or 
session of Parliament, and is now 
and then conspicuous in origin- 
ating, supporting, or pushing for- 
ward important measures. There 
are two or three noticeable things 
about his notions and behaviour 
in the Commons and the sentiments 
of the other members regarding 
him. He had a somewhat higher 
conception of the Parliamentary 
functions than prevailed in the six- 
teenth century. Thinking it un- 
worthy of a great nation that its 
representatives should be called to- 
gether merely to vote money to the 
Crown, he not only strove to give 
the appearance of a more dignified 
purpose and a loftier tone to the 
debates, but also did somewhat to 
take away their reproach by intro- 
ducing several measures of public 
utility himself, One of these, for the 
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repeal of superfluous laws, on which 
he tried to awaken some degree of 
interest in Elizabeth’s last Parlia- 
ment, is notable as showing 
Bacon’s forecast of a monstrous 
abuse, and attempted anticipation 
of a great reform of modern times. 
Even in speaking on a Subsidy 
Bill—a not very inspiriting subject 
—he is seen endeavouring to pitch 
the note of the discussion a little 
higher than honourable gentlemen 
were accustomed to, and to stir up 
within the Commons some sense of 
their own dignity. 

It is also honourable to Bacon 
that the Commons appear to have 
had a large measure of faith in his 
capacity, honesty, and discretion. 
He was their favourite—in his ma- 
ture days perhaps their invariable 
—Reporter of Committees, as the 
Chairman was then called, and of 
Conferences with the King or the 
Lords: and so entirely did the Com- 
mons trust him that they more 
than once put him at the head of 
Committees charged to carry out ob- 
jects that he had strongly opposed. 
Many proofs of this unlimited con- 
fidence in his punctual fulfilment of 
a trust are found in those stirring 
passages of Parliamentary history 
connected with the Impositions, 
Purveyance, and other grievances 
over which James’s first Parliament 
was so fretful. For part of this time 
Bacon was Solicitor or Attorney 
General, and took the side of the 
Crown on every disputed question 
with a promptitude and adhered to 
it with a steadiness that have drawn 
down on him the scorn of some 
modern writers; yet the House 
would have him and no other as the 
leading member of Committees ap- 
pointed to search for precedents, 
argue before the Lords, or address 
the King, in favour of opinions 
that were the reverse of his own. 
And in no single instance did the 


House show the slightest dissatis- 
faction with him; in the only one 
in which his conduct seemed open 
to exception, ‘the acclamation of 
the House was ’—these are the very 
words of the Report—‘ that the 
course’ Bacon had taken ‘on the 
spur of the moment’ in the King’s 
presence ‘ was a testimony of their 
duty and no levity.’* Mr. Spedding 
clearly has excellent grounds for his 
opinion that the Commons found 
Bacon to be the man among them 
in whose hands ‘any business of 
delicacy or difficulty always pros. 
pered best.’ 

And in the Parliamentary element 
Bacon’s bearing was self-possessed, 
dignified, and manly. So far as we 
know, Parliament seldom heard an 
intemperate word fall from his lips; 
though his opinions were often ill 
received by the majority in the most 
exciting debates, he maintained an 
unrufiled serenity ; he seems to have 
never once forgotten himself when 
upholding unpopular views. For 
after the great Queen’s death the 
temper of the Commons changed ; 
the premonitory symptoms, though 
none understood them, of a great 
revolution began toshow themselves; 
the House not seldom betrayed a dis- 
position to fall into an ungovernable 
mood without precedent in Eliza- 
bethan Parliaments. This was a 
new experience to Bacon. He had 
hitherto striven to raise Parliament 
out of the region of humdrum, 
but had never dreamed of its as- 
serting a position in the State in- 
jurious to the prerogative of the 
Crown. A state of things in which 
the Commons should be supreme 
would have been to him a revelation 
of political chaos, a confusion worse 
confounded. To Bacon the idea 
that the affairs of a great nation 
should be controlled, and its policy 
dictated, by a miscellaneous col- 
lection of country gentlemen, law- 


2 Spedding, iii. 172. 
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yers, and merchants, would have 
been ridiculous. Accordingly, from 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Bacon held steadfastly to 
the Crown. He took the same side 
as King James on every public 
question, was diligent in seeking 
arguments in favour of every pet 
scheme of the King’s, pushed him- 
self into the front of the King’s 
partisans in every dispute, in a 
word placed his reasoning and per- 
suading powers absolutely at the 
King’s disposal. It would not be 
easy to find a trace of a difference 
of opinion between the King and 
Bacon during the first fourteen 
years of Stuart rule. 

For all that, it is not necessary to 
pronounce Bacon a servile tool of 
tyranny, though some have not 
scrupled to do so. It is easy to 
point out the close association be- 
tween Bacon’s worldly interests and 
the course he pursued, and to hint 
that like many philosophical poli- 
ticians he had a turn for swimming 
with the stream. It is true that 
during a part of this time Bacon 
was hungry for office, during 
another part actually in office, the 
paid servant of the Crown; bat 
there is nothing to show that the 
opinions he expressed were not the 
opinions he held. We may have 
our suspicions, may be eager to find 
indications that the motives as- 
scribed to him did not operate, 
but we can confidently assert that 
in Bacon’s Parliamentary career 
there is nothing to fix a dishonour- 
able stain on his name. If he went 
with the Crown now, whereas he 
had once shown another inclination, 
the circumstances were altered. 
Instead of lying in stagnation, Par- 
liament was now instinct with life. 
Bacon had now little reason to fear 
that the Lower House would settle 
down into a mere political mechan- 
ism for increasing the royal re- 
venue. His apprehension may now 
have been that it would show too 
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great activity, and advance preten- 
sions irreconcilable with order and 
good government, and Mr. Spedding 
actually credits him with such an 
apprehension; and Bacon, whose 
longing for good government was 
undoubtedly a genuine feeling, may 
have been convinced that with the 
Crown only lay the possibility of 
giving the nation that one priceless 
blessing. For this is the theory 
on which his champions rest their 
vindication of his conduct in at- 
taching himself to the Court. What 
his eyes desired to see above all 
things was the establishment of 
rational principles and sound me- 
thods of government; there was but 
one means of securing this, he 
thought, the royal prerogative, and 
so he was ready to defend the royal 
prerogative against all attacks. Un- 
less I am much mistaken in my 
reading of Bacon’s political career, 
this is a well-founded theory; it 
seems to me to rhyme accurately 
with everything we know of his 
sayings and doings as a political 
thinker, a Parliamentary speaker, 
and a minister of State. If this be 
so, there is little to object to in 
Bacon’s conduct as a Parliament- 
man. The case against him would 
have Jittle plausibility if it drew its 
materials from this province of 
his life alone. 

But the far more active sphere of 
Bacon’s political labours lay out- 
side Parliament, and to it belong 
those parts of Bacon’s conduct 
over which historians and moralists 
have shaken their heads, and re- 
garding which thoroughly informed 
critics are not yet agreed as to their 
verdict. Into this sphere Bacon 
did not find admission so easy as 
into Parliament. He had to wait 


for nearly a quarter of a century 
and to sit in seven Parliaments 
before he was appointed to any 
office under the Crown, or was even 
given any permanent public em- 


Why he was kept in 


ployment. 


the antechamber so long has never 
been satisfactorily explained. His 
transcendent ability seems to have 
been admitted from the first; his 
father, who had been for twenty-one 
years among the most faithfol and 
valued of Elizabeth’s ministers, had 
designed and partly trained him 
for the service of the Queen ; he was 
himself more than willing to be dedi- 
cated to the same service ; the man 
highest in the confidence of the 
Sovereign was his close connection, 
for some years the young noble 
whom the Queen delighted to ho- 
nour was his enthusiastic friend and 
vehement advocate, for a time the 
royal ear was open to his own plead- 
ings; one could hardly conceive an 
aspirant with greater advantages, 
internal and external, better gifted 
or better circumstanced. Yet, 
though a seeker as early as 1580, 
he was not a finder of what he 
sought until 1607, when he was 
made Solicitor-General. He had 
certainly been before this one 
of the learned counsel to both 
Elizabeth and James, and an oc- 
casional bit of employment had been 
thrown him, in which he did his 
part so well that it is surprising he 
did not get more. It would have 
been well for his fame, however, had 
he been passed over in one too noto- 
rious case; his appearance in court 
against his benefactor, Essex, and his 
acceptance of 1,2001. (about 6,000. 
now), the fine of one of Essex’s 
less unlucky associates, still make a 
dark blot on his memory, which, to 
my mind, no amount of apologetic 
literature will ever wholly wash 
away. The fact remains that the 
greatest intellect of his time was 
kept shivering in the shade for 
two-thirds of his working life. 
Some think that the Cecils, 
father and son, looked with a jea- 
lous eye on their young kinsman, 
and seeing in him a possible ob- 
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* Spedding, iv. 247. 


stacle to their own designs, craftily 
poisoned their mistress’s mind 
against him. For this notion there 
is nothing that can be called evi. 
dence, unless the fact that Bacon 
and his mother were at one time 
strongly suspicious of the younger 
Cecil—and with Lady Bacon at 
least suspicions were certainties— 
is to be taken as such. The elder 
Cecil gave him the reversion of 
the clerkship of the Star Chamber, 
a post worth 1,600l. a year, equal 
to 8,o0o0ol. now; to the younger, 
Bacon is almost passionate in pro- 
testing his devotion. ‘I do pro. 
test before God,’ he once wrote to 
Robert Cecil, ‘ without compliment 
or any light vein of mind, if I 
knew in what course of life to do 
you best service, I would take it, 
and make my thoughts, which now 
fly to many pieces, be reduced to 
that center.’"? Iam nearly sure that 
the tardiness in Bacon’s upward 
progress was not due to any active 
ill-will on the part of the Cecils. 
Some think that the deep offence 
that Bacon gave the Queen by his 
unexpected display of spirit in the 
Parliament of 1593, when he helped 
to spoil an ingenious plan for en- 
trapping the Commons into an 
acknowledgment of a co-ordinate 
power in the Lords over money 
Bills, thrust him back from the door 
at a critical moment. There is no 
doubt that the Queen was greatly 
displeased on this occasion, and 
denied the offender admission to 
her presence for a considerable time. 
Yet patience and prudent manage- 
ment brought back the Queen’s 
favour, though it did not bring the 
preferment his soul longed for. 
Elizabeth died, and all that Bacon 
gained from the new King was a 
pension of 6ol. a year, security in 
his position of learned counsel, and 
the cheap honour of knighthood: 
more than four years had yet to pass 
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before the coveted Solicitorship was 
given him. 

It might be thought that Bacon 
was unfortunate in his choice of a 
profession. That a man whom so 
fastidious a critic as Joubert decides 
to have been ‘a grand and noble 
intellect,’ and who was fully alive 
to his own powers, should have 
elected to win his way to wealth 
and learned leisure through 


That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances, 


called the law of England, is not 
exactly what we should have ex- 
pected. Bacon wrangling with 
Coke about the reseizure of the 
lands of a relapsed recusant !4 
Cutting blocks with a razor is a 
most inexpressive image of such 
a proceeding; a Beethoven or a 
Wagner grinding Yankee Doodle 
on a barrel-organ daily from morn- 
ing to evening would be more like 
the thing. But it was only when 
all other avenues were apparently 
closed against him that Bacon took 
seriously to practising the law. 
Perhaps the true reason of Bacon’s 
being kept waiting so long lies 
nearer the surface. May it not have 
been that both Elizabeth and James 
were unwilling to take him into 
their service because they thought 
him unfit for it? The most excel- 
lent of Elizabeth’s many royal 
excellences, historians tell us, was a 
keen insight into character and a 
readiness to be served by available 
merit, wherever found: it is well- 
nigh inconceivable that she would 
have declined to employ Bacon had 
she been assured that to employ him 
would have been for her advantage 
and the nation’s. And James sim- 
ply picked up the reins as they had 
fallen from Elizabeth’s hands; the 
early part of his reign was merely 
a continuance of his predecessor’s 
so far as the change of charioteers 


* Spedding, iii. 1-5, 
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allowed. It is not unlikely—there 
are not a few touches in Bacon’s 
biography that suggest it—that 
Bacon was regarded at Court rather 
as a thinker than as a man of action, 
a speculative dreamer rather than an 
efficient worker. Now, the Clerk- 
ship of the Star Chamber was just 
the place for such a man; its 
income, managed with ordinary 
prudence, would have given him 
abundant leisure to dream on things 
to come and to build up Great In- 
staurations to his heart’s content. 
And if Mr. Mill, the man in posses. 
sion, had no sense of his re- 
sponsibilities, and kept Bacon 
out of the place for nineteen years 
by living unconscionably long, 
that was not Elizabeth’s fault or 
Burghley’s. Now and then Bacon 
himself betrays a consciousness of 
unfitness for the work he was so 
eager to undertake. Writing to 
Bodley in 1606, he says: ‘ I do con- 
fess, since I was of any understand- 
ing my mind hath in effect been 
absent from that I have done; and in 
absence are many errors which I do 
willingly acknowledge; and amongst 
the rest this great one that led the 
rest ; that knowing myself by inward 
calling to be fitter to hold a book 
than to play a part, I have led my 
life in civil causes; for which I was 
not very fit by nature, and more 
unfit by the preoccupation of my 
mind.’* Too much significance, 
however, may easily be given to 
words like these; so much depends 
on the humour a man is in when he 
writes them. Other passages may 
be found in Bacon’s letters and 
papers that speak a different lan- 
guage. 

One thing, however, is clear: if 
Bacon failed to win preferment in 
early life, it was not through any 
excess of modesty or backwardness 
in asking. There is no blinking 
the fact, Bacon was a sturdy beggar 


5 Ibid. iii. 253. 
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all his life. He prayed, and never 
fainted; he kept steadily knocking 
at the doors of office ; no disappoint- 
ment disheartened him, no rebuff 
daunted him; it would be curious 
to calculate what proportion of his 
extant letters thank for past or 
solicit future favours or support. 
The result of such a calculation 
would, I am afraid, be humi- 
liating. Almost his first letter 
that has survived, one to his uncle 
Burghley, had ‘no further errand 
but to commend unto your Lordship 
the remembrance of my suit which 
then I moved unto you;’® almost 
the last entreats Sir Humphrey May 
‘to sound the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s good affection towards me 
before you do move him in the par- 
ticular petitions.’’7 And the forty- 
five years of Bacon’s life that lie 
between these two letters are of a 
piece with such a beginning and 
ending. His first suit, which lasted 
for some seven years, fairly over, no 
practice coming, and Mr. Mill, the 
Star-Chamber obstructive, being in- 
sensible to his clear duty, Bacon in his 
thirty-third year, briefless barrister 
as he was, addressed himself to the 
task of winning the vacant Attorney- 
Generalship. His rival was Edward 
Coke, the great Common-lawyer ; 
but Coke’s massive legal knowledge 
was, Bacon thought, more than 
counterbalanced as an advantage by 
the warm friendship the Queen’s fa- 
vourite, Essex, felt for himself. Essex 
certainly did his part thoroughly ; 
he made his friend’s case more than 
his own, spending, as he said, ‘ his 
utmost friendship, credit, and 
authority’ in promoting Bacon’s 
suit, and during fourteen months of 
hot strife never letting slip an op- 
portunity of pressing Bacon’s claim 
and ‘ driving in a nail for the nega- 
tive of the Huddler,’*® as Bacon 
phrases it in one of his letters, 


‘Huddler’ being Coke’s nickname 
with Bacon and Essex. It was all 
lost labour, however; the Huddler 
gotthe place. But his appointment 
left the Solicitorship vacant ; and a 
fight began for the Solicitorship 
which was kept up for eighteen 
months with an almost passionate, 
certainly injudicious, pertinacity on 
Essex’s part. Essex’s letters to 
Bacon testify to his utter abandon- 
ment of himself to his friend’s ser- 
vice. In one he writes, ‘ She [that 
is, the Queen] in passion bade 
me go to bed, if I could talk of 
nothing else. Wherefore, in pas- 
sion I went away, saying while I 
was with her I could not but 
solicit for the cause and man I 
so much affected.’® In another he 
comforts Bacon by telling him, that 
the Queen ‘doth not contradict 
confidently, which they that know 
the minds of women say is a sign 
of yielding.’'® Bacon threatened 
that, if refused the place, he would 
retire with a couple of men to Cam- 
bridge, and there spend his life in 
studies and contemplations.'! But 
neither Bacon’s threats, nor Essex’s 
ardour, nor yet the colder advocacy 
of Burghley, availed Bacon aught ; 
the Solicitorship went to another. 
Bacon swallowed his disgust, and 
did not retire to Cambridge. Ina 
few months Egerton’s elevation to 
the office of Lord Keeper threw 
open the Mastership of the Rolls to 
legal ambition, and Bacon at once 
turned a longing eye on the place. 
Essex was at Plymouth, deep in 
preparations for the grand enter- 
prise against Cadiz, which in a 
month’s time was to make his own 
fame and the nation’s ring through 
Europe. Yet he responded promptly 
and heartily to his friend’s appeal. 
If Bacon was once more disap- 
pointed, it was not through lack of 
zeal in Essex. While this suit was 
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still waiting for a final answer, 
others were going on, the ghosts of 
which flit across Mr. Spedding’s 
pages. One of these is remarkable 
as involving in its rejection the 
gravest consequences, if the suitor 
is to be believed. ‘I will,’ writes 
Bacon to his uncle, ‘ use no reason 
to persuade your Lordship’s media- 
tion but this: that your Lordship 
and my other friends shall in this 
beg my life of the Queen; for I see 
well the Bar will be my Bier, as I 
must and will use it rather than 
that my poor estate or reputation 
shall decay. But I stand indif- 
ferent whether God call me or 
her Majesty.’'? Thatis, if Ido not 
get this post, I will take to practising 
at the Bar, and the Bar is sure to 
be the death of me. He did not 
get the post, but he was, notwith- 
standing, no more careful to die 
than he had been before to retire 
to Cambridge. He then tried to 
make a bargain with Egerton, of- 
fering to give up the reversion of 
the clerkship of the Star Chamber 
to one of Egerton’s sons, if Egerton 
would only induce his mistress to 
make him Master of the Rolls. But 
Egerton declined the offer—had, 
perhaps, no mind to so one-sided a 
compact. About this time the 
death of Sir William Hatton created 
a vacancy of another kind, and 
Bacon was as ready to take Sir Wil- 
liam’s place in his family and house- 
hold, as he had ever been to serve 
the Queen. Essex rushed with cha- 
racteristic energy and fire into this 
new suit of Bacon’s, but his fervent 
pleadings went the way of their 
predecessors ; the lady preferred to 
be consoled by Coke, who thus a 
second time carried off a coveted 
prize from Bacon. 

To go through the list of Bacon’s 
applications for good things, that 
were nearly always refused him, in 
the later years of Elizabeth’s and 

12 Spedding, ii. 49. 
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earlier of James’s reign, were a 
wearisome and thankless task. It 
is worth while, however, to take a 
passing glance at the motives he 
sometimes assigned for his eager- 
ness to get them. In 1600 he 
petitioned the Queen for an estate. 
There were three feelings at work, 
he declares, to make him ask the 
favour—his love for his mother, 
who he mightily desired might 
carry to her grave the comfort of 
seeing her son with an unincum- 
bered property, his desire to secure 
Gorhambury, and be able to enter- 
tain her Majesty there, and ‘to 
trim and dress the grounds for her 
Majesty’s solace,’ and his wish to be 
freed ‘ from the contempt of the con- 
temptible, that measure a man by his 
estate.’ '3 This last is that ignoblest 
of motives which the great-hearted 
Diogenes of our day has called 
‘ striking the surrounding flunkeys 
yellow.’ And a few months after 
James’s accession, when he found 
a royal favour, the then dishonour- 
ing honour of knighthood, which 
Ben Jonson refused, within his 
reach, he asks for it ‘ because of my 
late disgrace ’—an arrest for debt, 
presumably—‘ and because I have 
three new knights in my mess in 
Gray’s Inn commons, and because 
I have found out (the'phrase is sig- 
nificant) an alderman’s daughter, an 
handsome maiden, to my liking.’ '* 
At that time the King never seemed 
so happy as when making knights ; 
and in a few days the high-souled 
philosopher was able to woo his 
handsome maiden as Sir Francis 
Bacon. And having, after three 
years’ wooing, won the handsome 
maiden, he proceeds to utilise her 
as he had before utilised his mother. 
Pleading anxiously with the Lord 
Chancellor for the Solicitorship, he 
wrote: ‘ Were it not to satisfy my 
wife’s friends, and to get myself 
out of being a common gaze and 
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speech, I protest before God I 
would never speak word for it.’ '® 
.And though one feels a shock at 
hearing or seeing the word ‘ shame- 
less’ applied to any part of Bacon’s 
conduct, yet the word will leap to 
one’s lips in front of one passage 
of his life. When the death of 
Elizabeth put him in a flutter of 
expectation, and he was busy speed- 
ing self-recommendatory letters to 
every person possessing influence 
with the new King that he could 
claim any degree of acquaintance 
with, he sent one to Southampton, 
the man who had been tried and 
condemned with Essex, on the day 
when Bacon stood among the ac- 
eusers of his former benefactor. In 
this he assures Southampton, ‘ it is 
as true as a thing that God knoweth 
that this great change hath wrought 
in me no other change towards 
your Lordship than this, that I may 
safely be now that which I was 
truly before.’'® Surely the force 
of philosophical effrontery could 
hardly farther go than this. 

At last, after twenty-seven years 
of crushing and pushing and elbow- 
ing among the ‘press’ of place- 
hunters, Bacon got his feet planted 
on the lowest round of his Jacob’s 
ladder; having, in 1606, wrung 
from the King a promise of the 
Solicitorship on the next vacancy, 
he became Solicitor-General in 
1607. Six years later he was made 
Attorney-General, ten years later 
Lord Keeper, and eleven years later 
Lord Chancellor. Thus the ladder 
was ascended, and Heaven gained ! 
But neither in scaling nor in at- 
tainment did Bacon’s craving allow 
him any respite. Omitting the 
smaller instances, I shall just look 
at two prominent ones. In 1612 
his cousin Salisbury, High Trea- 
surer and Secretary of State, died. 
Bacon thought he would himself 


15 Spedding, iii. 296. 


6 Ibid. iii. 75. 
18 Quo vivente virtutibus certissimum exitium. 


make an. admirable secretary, and 
drew up, perhaps sent to the King, 
an application for the place. And 
this brings us face to face with a 
very unpleasant feature in Bacon’s 
character, his habit of flattering 
men in their lifetime and depre- 
ciating them after their death. 
Five years before he had told Salis- 
bury: ‘I do esteem whatsoever I 
have or may have in this world but 
as trash, in comparison of having the 
honour and happiness to be a near 
and well accepted kinsman to so rare 
and worthy a counsellor, governor, 
and patriot.’ !7 What is his language 
now? ‘ Now that he is gone, in 
whose lifetime the virtues might 
reckon on destruction with the ut- 
most certainty.’ '* The inducements, 
too, which he suggests to James, 
are curious: ‘I will be as ready as 
a chessman to be wherever your 
Majesty’s royal hand will set me.’ '® 
James, however, chose to be his 
own secretary for a time. The 
second application is perhaps the 
strangest of all Bacon’s proceed- 
ings in this way. Lord Chancellor 
Egerton having fallen ill in February 
1616, Bacon jumps at the conclu- 
sion that he is going to die, and 
straightway pens a letter to the 
King worthy of careful study 
as a specimen both of Bacon’s 
literary style and character. He 
begins by making God the King’s 
gardener. ‘Your worthy Chan- 
cellor, I fear, goes his last day. 
God hath hitherto used to weed 
out such servants as grew not 
fit for your Majesty. But now 
He has gathered to Himself a 
true sage, or salvia, out of your 
garden.’ ‘ But,’ he goes on to say, 
‘your Majesty’s service must not 
be mortal.’ ‘To save it from such a 
fate he is of opinion that his 
Majesty should appoint him to the 
dying man’s place, and points out 
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to his Majesty that his appoint- 
ment would give his Majesty the 
disposal of offices worth 7,600l. 
(about 40,000.) per annum; a 
Chancellor that would be ever on 
the look-out to prevent his Majesty 
being distracted with business ; 
that was in the good graces of the 
Lower House, had some interest 
with the gentlemen of England, 
and would strengthen the inven- 
tive part of the Council, ‘who 
now commonly do exercise rather 
their judgments than their inven- 
tions.’ This was the blowing of 
his own trumpet, a process for 
which Bacon never wanted breath ; 
he made as little scruple to dwell 
on the defects of possible rivals. 
The Lord Coke, his old enemy the 
Huddler, ‘was of an over-ruling 
nature,’ and would ill fit ‘an over- 
ruling place,’ would be more usefal 
in a financial office, and was a 
popular man; ‘and popular men 
are no sure mounters for your 
Majesty’s saddle.’ 2° Two days after 
writing this letter he went to see 
Egerton. A postscript of a note 
to Villiers tells us the substance of 
the interview: ‘My Lord Chan- 
cellor is prettily amended. I was 
with him yesterday almost half an 
hour. He used me with wonderful 
tokens of kindness. We both wept, 
which I do not often.’ ?! The Chan- 
cellor rallied, however, and Bacon 
had to keep the curb on his impa- 
tience for another year. 

All through these experiences his 
eye often wandered to right and to 
left in search of an occasional 
windfall. At one time he offers to 
farm the Alienations for the King 
at a handsome rent; at another he 
thinks the King ought to give him 
2,000l, ont of certain fines; at an- 
other he begged the privilege of 
‘making a baron,’ that is, selling 
& peerage—a usual and very lucra- 
tive practice in James’s reign—and 
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pocketing the price. But it was 
after his fall, when suddenly flung 
out of the Olympus to gain which 
he had toiled so painfully and borne 
so much, that he made the ‘most 
piteous appeals to Buckingham and 
the King. He begs for an addi- 
tional pension, for the Provostship 
of Eton, for payments anticipatory 
of a handsome pension already 
granted him, for an immediate re- 
mission of his whole sentence and 
restoration to the House of Lords. 
He even stooped to pray that an 
arrear of about 2,000l., which had 
been discovered to be due to the 
Crown by his half-brother, Sir 
Nicolas Bacon, should be given 
him. ‘It is a suit,’ he writes to 
Buckingham, ‘whereunto I may as 
it were claim kindred.’ ??_ Towards 
the end of his life Bacon figures in 
history as a kind of St. Simeon 
Stylites, ‘battering the gates of hea- 
ven ’—his heaven—‘ with storms of 
prayer.’ 

So far for the way he took to 
win power in the State. But how 
did he use the power when won? 
The best that can fairly be said for 
him is, I think, that he used it in 
the main not altogether unsatis- 
factorily. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the side of Bacon’s pub- 
lic life, which can be contemplated 
with the nearest approach to unqua- 
lified admiration, was not connected 
with the direct exercise of political 
power. If I were asked what I[ 
believed to be Bacon’s most con- 
scious feeling regarding himself, I 
should answer, intellectual self-con- 
fidence. Pride of intellect, some 
would perhaps prefer to call it, and 
perhaps they would be right. From 
first to last Bacon leaned with im- 
plicit faith on his own intelligence; 
whatever else might play him false, 
that, he seemed to think, never 
could. The first article of his creed 
was the practical infallibility of his 
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own judgment. When still young 
he told his uncle that he had ‘ taken 
all knowledge for his province ;’ 
and when over forty he discerned 
in his nature a kind of relationship 
and familiarity with truth, as being 
‘ gifted with desire to seek, patience 
to doubt, fondness to meditate, 
slowness to assert, readiness to 
consider, carefulness to dispose and 
set in order.’ It is significant of 
this element in Bacon’s character 
that on the only two occasions when 
he took an independent course that 
displeased the Sovereign, he was 
never for a moment tempted, after 
he found out his mistake, into an 
acknowledgment that he had been 
wrong. He was ready to do any- 
thing to atone for his conduct; in 
the second instance, being Chancel- 
lor, he promptly wheeled round and 
undid everything he had done 
before in the matter; but neither 
in the first nor in the second did he 
utter a single word capable of being 
construed into a confession of error. 
The theory of the unconsciousness 
of genius in its highest develop- 
ments assuredly receives no support 
from Bacon’s case. 

Now, either from natural impulse 
or from motives of self-advance- 
ment, Bacon scrutinised very keenly 
and pondered very carefully the 
politics, domestic and international, 
the burning religious questions, the 
tendencies, movements, and other 
easily conceived manifestations of 
the then dominant Time-Spirit. 
Thus endowed with a piercing and 
discriminating intellect, and having 
of his own free will turned that 
intellect on the subjects that then 
engaged the attention of the rulers 
of men, he considered himself justi- 
fied in giving advice, generally 
unasked, to those that needed it 
most, the great personages that were 
in the thick of the fight, and might 
therefore, Bacon may have thought, 
be the better of seeing things as the 
clearest pair of eyes in Christendom 


saw them. Accordingly Bacon 
from his youth up seems to have 
constituted himself a sort of Counsel- 
lor-General—unattached, but very 
willing to be attached—to the great 
and powerful. He drew up weighty 
papers of considerations for the 
Queen, for Walsingham, for Cecil, 
for Essex, for King James, for any 
one in fact that was in a position to 
profit by the advice and bring profit 
to the adviser. His first occasional 
paper, written in his twenty-fifth 
year, is a letter of advice to the 
Queen, in which he respectfully 
interprets to her the leading ques- 
tions of the hour, and prescribes the 
attitude she ought to take towards 
them. Many people would look on 
this as presumption and monstrous 
self-conceit. A youth of twenty-five 
thrusting his views and counsel 
on the veteran ruler who had 
taken her seat in the centre of 
public affairs before her self-ap- 
pointed adviser was born, and had 
watched them Argus-eyed ever 
since, cannot certainly be quoted 
as an example of all that is most 
graceful in youth. Yet it is worth 
noting how much of this volunteered 
advice is in harmony with the 
soberest judgment of the present 
day, and how little of the passion 
or prejudice of the moment is visible 
in it. Indeed most of these extra- 
official observations are rich in 
thought of almost priceless value ; 
a spirit of calm contemplation, as 
of one that dwelt in a serener at- 
mosphere, far above the ‘dust of 
systems and of creeds,’ pervades 
them; and to us who live on the 
safe side of the historic convulsions 
to the movements tending to whick 
these papers belong, they seem 
weighty with solid practical sense 
as well. To give a single example: 
the ‘Considerations touching the 
Queen’s Service in Ireland,’ which 
he sent to his cousin Robert Cecil, 
in 1602, to help him to see his way 
through the intricacies of the Irish 
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problem then calling as loudly to 
English statesmen for solution as 
ever it has called in our own times, 
reveal him as not only perfect master 
of the subject, but as urging a policy 
that in most of its features every- 
one not a fanatic now believes would 
have been the wisest. Let us take 
this extract asasample. ‘Therefore 
a toleration of religion (for a time 
not definite), except it be in some 
principal towns and precincts, after 
the manner of some French edicts, 
seemeth to me to be a matter 
warrantable by religion, and in 
policy of absolute necessity.’ *> Yet 
the one recommendation of Bacon’s 
regarding Ireland that he lived to 
see carried out, the Plantation of 
Ulster, has been emphatically con- 
demned by the intolerant dogmatism 
of later years that plumes itself on 
being judicial history; but fact, I 
take it, has abundantly vindicated 
the wisdom of Bacon in this parti- 
cular in the eyes of those who have 
not surrendered their natural eye- 
sight to a theory. 

But I would limit this almost 
unqualified commendation of Ba- 
con’s expositions of State policy to 
his comparatively unofficial days. 
When Attorney-General or Chan- 
cellor, he seems to have now and 
then allowed unworthy considera- 
tions to dim somewhat his clear- 
ness of vision, to have been a little 
disposed to find a solution of the 
question before him that would be 
agreeable to the King rather than 
one that would be just and politic. 
The same familiar ground furnishes 
us with an illustration of this. 
During his Attorney-Generalship 
he advised the King to prohibit 
absolutely the exportation of wools 
from Ireland, thus doing his worst 
to strangle in the cradle, from pure- 
ly selfish purposes, a natural and 
growing branch of Irish industry, 
the suppression of which in later 
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times did perhaps more to injure Ire- 
land and to evoke the Nemesis un- 
der whose lash England still winces, 
than any other single cause. It is 
suggestive also to compare the 
tolerant course towards the Catho- 
lics that Bacon pleaded for when 
unemployed, with his actual treat- 
ment of the Catholics when he was 
Attorney-General. Writing to the 
King in 1615, he says: ‘I have 
heard more ways than one of 
an offer of 20,000]. per annum 
for farming the penalties of re- 
cusants. . . . Wherein I will pre- 
sume to say that my poor en- 
deavours, since I was by your great 
and sole grace your Attorney, have 
been no small spurs to make them 
feel your laws and seek this re- 
demption.’** But these are among 
the exceptional cases that prove the 
rule, and the rule is that Bacon’s 
‘Considerations,’ whether upon a 
war with Spain or upon Sutton’s 
Estate, upon the Pacification of the 
Church or upon Jury Reform, are 
wise with a wisdom far beyond the 
wisest working wisdom of his cen- 
tury, having but one obvious draw- 
back—that they were too far in 
advance of the times they were in- 
tended to benefit to be of much use 
to them. This passion for giving 
advice continued with Bacon to the 
last. Two years after his fall he 
writes to Buckingham : ‘ But when 
I look abroad and see the times so 
stirring, and so much dissimulation, 
falsehood, baseness, and envy in 
the world, and so many idle clocks 
going in men’s heads; then it 
grieveth me much that I am not 
sometimes at your Lordship’s elbow, 
that I mought give you some of the 
fruits of the careful advice, modest 
liberty, and true information of a 
friend that loveth your Lordship as 
I do.’*5 

Clear-sighted, however, as Bacon 
was, he was as blind as the most 
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horn-eyed among his contempo- 
raries to the real significance of the 
signs of the times. Fourteen years 
after his death, the deepest and 
broadest political upheaval that has 
ever convulsed English life put 
itself in motion, and in two years 
more became a war that shook the 
firmest-based political and religious 
fabric in Europe to its foundations. 
The forces that gave birth to that 
upheaval were gathering, indeed 
must have been actively at work, 
in Bacon’s time. Their outward 
manifestations were familiar, and a 
subject of grave reflection to Bacon. 
Yet his writings betray little sen- 
sibility to the ‘whitherward’ of 
English politics and religion in his 
day as they do to the other great 
spiritual phenomenon that makes 
his age so absorbingly interesting, 
the Shakespearian drama. The 
fact is really worth more than a 
passing thought. Here was the 
most penetrating and vigilant in- 
telligence that has ever employed 
itself on contemporary politics, and 
an imagination of rare breadth and 
power, entirely ignorant of the lead- 
ing tendency of the politics they 
studied and utterly indifferent to 
the noblest works of imagination 
that were getting produced and 
published within a mile’s distance. 
The party that in its manhood 
scattered princes and their armies at 
Naseby and Worcester, and gave to 
England its last ruler of the old co- 
lossal type, was called by Bacon in 
its infancy ‘a small number of very 
silly and base people, now by the 
good remedies that have been used 
suppressed and worn out.’ And 
the picture of a contented people, 
a church luminous ‘as an heaven of 
stars,’ a learned and just bench of 
judges, a careful, loyal, and free- 
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spoken Council, an efficient magis- 
tracy, and the rest, that Bacon 
painted for the King as a New 
Year’s Gift for 1619,?° would be 
ludicrous if it were not so:'sad when 
looked at in the lurid light that a 
tragic event of almost exactly thirty 
years later throws upon it. Bacon 
could gaze fixedly on the face of 
the sky and of the earth, but could 
not discern the cloud that had al- 
ready risen out of the west. The 
words of Mr. Ruskin, slightly alter- 
ed, will convey the lesson to us. 
‘ Above all things let us see that we 
be modest in our thoughts, for of 
this one thing we may be absolutely 
sure, that all our thoughts are but 
degrees of darkness.’ 7’ 

The story of Bacon’s public acts 
will, I think, kindle in the un- 
biassed mind a very different feel- 
ing from that kindled by a study 
of his speculations. To me, at 
least, many of them are of a very 
questionable character, though the 
best informed of Bacon’s bio- 
graphers can see nothing in the 
worst of them that is not excusable. 
Bacon’s public career has one very 
suspicious feature—its history is 
studded with facts that require 
elaborate explanations and apologies 
before any ingenuous mind can be 
reconciled to them. For Bacon’s 
letters are not like Cromwell’s, do 
not bear the stamp of a disinterested 
spirit on their very face; unlimited 
comment and explanation are neces- 
sary. One can easily fancy an 
essentially upright man doing now 
and then a thing whose blameless 
character is not obvious at first 
sight; but an essentially upright 
man doing so many things that 
require such an expenditure of ex- 
planation to show that they were 
all right as Bacon did, is not so 
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easily fancied. And Bacon’s justi- 
fication necessitates the reversal of 
all that was seemingly solid in 
our long-established conceptions of 
English history in James’s reign, 
and a reconstruction of that history 
on an entirely new basis. For with 
James’s whole course of policy, and 
with many of the proceedings of his 
reign that later history has pro- 
nounced wrong, unjustifiable, ill- 
judged and wicked, Bacon was 
closely connected; the reputation 
of the reign must stand or fall with 
his reputation ; it is impossible to 
defend or excuse him without 
defending or excusing the master 
he served under and the men he 
acted with. From this task of 
revolutionising our thoughts regard- 
ing the character of the British 
Solomon and of his reign, Mr. 
Spedding has not shrunk ; his sym- 
pathetic readers will carry away 
from the perusal of his pages 
notions the very opposite of those 
found in Lord Macaulay’s pages, 
and even radically different from 
those given by that most scrupu- 
lous and veracious writer, Mr. Gar- 
diner. This is the price, then, we 
must pay for getting Francis Bacon 
reclaimed to the paths of integrity : 
we must unlearn all that we have 
hitherto learned of a big section of 
English activity, and learn its his- 
tory all over again, taking special 
care to change all our sinners into 
saints and all our saints into sin- 
ners. I am not sure whether we 
shall not also have to overhaul, in 
some measure, our old ideas of right 
and wrong—at any rate have to 
make those we strive to judge by 
somewhat elastic. 

Perhaps the chapter of Bacon’s 
life that looks ugliest to the casual 
observer, as yet a stranger to the 
power of explanations, is the chapter 
that unfolds his dealings with the 
young Earl of Essex. Yet Bacon’s 
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admirers find no difficulty what- 
ever init. They admit that Essex 
worked zealously to advance Bacon’s 
interests, became his champion 
against every possible rival, laboured 
with a generous enthusiasm to win 
office and distinction for him, and 
when all his efforts failed to over- 
come the reluctance of the Queen, 
gave Bacon an estate, which he 
afterwards sold for what would be 
nearly 9,o0oo/. now. They assert, 
however, that Bacon paid for these 
benefits by services rendered to 
Essex of at least equal value— 
letters of advice, and such like, 
accepting as literal truth Bacon’s 
own statement, ‘I did not only 
labour carefully and industriously 
in that he set me about, whether it 
were matter of advice or otherwise, 
but neglecting the Queen’s service, 
mine own fortune, and in a sort my 
vocation, I did nothing but devise 
and ruminate with myself to the 
best of my understanding, propo- 
sitions and memorials of anything 
that might concern his Lordship’s 
honour, fortune, or service.’ The 
obligations being thus about equal, 
there was no reason, they think, 
why Bacon should not bring into 
play all his powers of persuasion to 
insure his former friend’s convic- 
tion for treason, when he was mani- 
festly guilty of treason. Bacon, 
they also say, had a stronger feel~ 
ing within him than friendship— 
a devouring zeal for the public 
service. Again to use his own 
words, ‘ Whatsoever I did concern. 
ing that action and proceeding (the 
trial of Essex) was done in my duty 
and service to the Queen and the 
State ; in which I would not show 
myself false-hearted nor faint- 
hearted for any man’s sake living.’ 
Bacon, it is clear, was more an 
antique Roman than a vulgar 
Englishman: he would cheerfully 
have settled the rope round the neck 
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of his own brother to save from 
the slightest harm a Queen or State 
—that had offices to bestow ! 

As to the first of these pleas, it 
can owe its validity only to the 
principle that all friendship is but 
a debit and credit account, and that, 
when the two sides exactly balance 
each other, the so-called friends are 
quits, their relations return to their 
original state, and each is at liberty 
to act as if he had never received 
from or done a kindness to the 
other. Bacon’s apology, after his 
friend's death, is therefore a kind 
of lawyer’s bill; Dr. so much ad- 
vice and looking after somewhat 
complicated affairs,?? Cr. so much 
zeal on various occasions and a small 
estate. The columns are totted up, 
the amounts are exactly equal; no 
one who knows how to do a sum 
in simple addition can reasonably 
blame Bacon for giving his pro- 
fessional services to the Crown 
against Essex. Yet few, 1 am sure, 
can see without a pang the largest- 
brained philosopher of the modern 
world rising in court and coldly 
shutting the door of hope against 
the generous, unselfish, eager- 
hearted friend of former days who 
stood at bay before him gallantly 
fighting for his life. ‘I have never 
yet seen in any case,’ he said, ‘ such 
favour shown to any prisoner; 80 
many digressions, such delivering of 
evidence by fractions, and so silly 
adefence of such great and noto- 
rious treasons,’ °° and so on, giving 
a keener edge to the. axe by every 
sentence. ‘To this,’ an eye-witness 
reports, ‘ the Earl answered little ;’ 
and we can well believe him. 

What Essex’s case is in Bacon’s 
extra-official publiccareer Peacham’s 
is in his official. Peacham was a 
Somersetshire clergyman among 
whose papers was found a manu- 
script sermon that had never been 
preached, in which the King’s policy 
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was assailed with virulence, and 
a sweeping vengeance was pre- 
dicted for the King and his Minis. 
ters. James took fright ; the spectre 
of a wide-spread nefarious Puritan 
conspiracy rose before his mind; 
Peacham was seized, charged with 
treason, and measures were taken 
to make him disclose the names of 
his supposed accomplices. Peacham 
had no accomplices to disclose. 
Thereupon it was resolved in Coun- 
cil to put him to the torture, and a 
warrant was issued to Winwood the 
Secretary, Bacon the Attorney- 
General and six others, to see the 
poor wretch tortured. The warrant 
was duly executed—in the words 
of the report that Bacon himself 
signed, ‘Peacham was examined 
before torture, in torture, between 
tortures, and after torture.’ The 
case of the luckless would-be pul- 
pit libeller need not be pursued in 
detail further. Though a mighty 
fuss was made about it, the very 
record of which covers nearly forty 
pages of Spedding,*! it is enough to 
say here that Peacham was tried 
for treason at Taunton, found 
guilty and left for death, the gaol 
fever, however, not the gallows, 
killing him a few months after. 
wards. It issurely startling to find 
Bacon assisting in person at the tor- 
ture of a fellow-creature only thir- 
teen years before torture was unani- 
mously declared by the judges to 
be contrary to law ; yet his admirers 
preserve their equanimity. ‘ All we 
know,’ pleads Mr. Spedding, ‘is 
that he did not refuse to be present 
at an examination under torture.’ 
Even if this were so, it could not 
much avail Bacon; but I submit 
that we know more. We know that 
he busied himself greatly about 
Peacham’s case, taking the ma- 
nagement of the process of screw- 
ing a pre-judicial expression of 
opinion out of the judges concern- 
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ing it. We know that he wrote 
lightly, not to say unfeelingly, to 
the King regarding it: ‘ It grieveth 
me exceedingly that your Majesty 
should be so much troubled with 
this matter of Peacham, whose 
raging devil seemeth to be turned 
into a dumb devil.’ Bacon was 
always very sensitive to the sorrows 
of kings and great placemen. We 
know that five years later, on 
being called upon to deal with 
‘one Peacock charged with an 
attempt to infatuate the King’s judg- 
ment by sorcery,’ and finding Pea- 
cock too possessed by a dumb devil, 
this Chancellor of Nature’s laws 
recommended torture. His own 
words are: ‘I make ne judgment 
yet, but will goon with all dili- 
gence; and if it may not be done 
otherwise, it is fit Peacock be put 
to the torture. He deserveth it as 
well as Peacham did.’? But, another 
admirer urges, Bacon was doing no 
more than his duty in seeing 
Peacham tortured ; he was first law 
officer of the Crown, and as such 
was bound to carry out his instruc- 
tions. ‘Why, Hal, ’tis my voca- 
tion! Hal, ’tis no sin for a man to 
labour in his vocation !’ 

Bacon’s conduct as Lord Keeper 
and Lord Chancellor I have left 
myself little room to discuss. I 
am not aware that fault has been 
found with his general discharge of 
the duties of his office, and pos- 
terity seems to have acquiesced in 
his own judgment of himself: ‘I 
was the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years.’ The 
two broad blemishes—to use the 
very mildest term possible regard- 
ing them—on his judicial career 
are, that he too often listened to 
Buckingham’s one-sided applica- 
tions on behalf of suitors in his 
court, and that he had what 
Shakespeare calls ‘an itching palm ’ 
—a few hundred pounds slipped 
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into his hand by a litigant seldom 
found its way back to its original 
owner. Here is a sample of Buck- 
ingham’s letters: ‘Lest my often 
writing may make your Lordship 
conceive that this letter has been 
drawn from me by importunity, 
I have thought fit, for preventing 
of any such conceit, to let your 
Lordship know that Sir John Went- 
worth, whose business I now re- 
commend, is a gentleman whom 
I esteem in more than an ordinary 
degree. And therefore I desire 
your Lordship to show him what 
favour you can for my sake in his 
suit, which his Majesty hath referred 
to your Lordship: which I will 
acknowledge as a courtesy unto 
me.’*3 With regard to the second 
blemish, Bacon himself, when im- 
peached, pleaded guilty to twenty- 
seven circumstantially stated in- 
stances of taking gifts from suitors. 
But it is alleged that his guilt in 
these two particulars, crimson as 
its dye looks to the carelessly 
glancing spectator, fades into a 
comparatively neutral tint before a 
searching examination. Neither 
of his aberrations marred the cha- 
racter of his decisions; he read 
Buckingham’s letter or took the 
suitor’s money or cabinet, and then 
decided according to the merits of 
the case and the law that ruled 
it; no charge of having perverted 
justice was ever made against him ; 
the Commons themselves, while 
arraigning him as a corrupt judge, 
never questioned even the sound- 
ness of a single decision. More- 
over, most of the gratuities— 
that is the happy euphemism— 
‘were received after the cause had 
been ended, and without relation 
to any precedent promise ;’ and the 
accepting such gratuities, Bacon, to 
use his own words, ‘ conceived to 
be no fault.’ And to crown all, 
the Chancellor’s oath contained no 
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clause against corruption ; and cor- 
ruption in a Chancellor was not 
forbidden by either the written or 
unwritten law of England. These 
are the leading features of the case 
for the defence. 

Many topics of great interest 
connected with the subject still re- 
main; but I must be satisfied with 
a mere indication of one or two 
of them. Bacon’s love of manage- 
ment, which he himself describes 
as ‘a middle thing between art 
and chance,’ strikes one very often 
in watching his ways. He took a 
pleasure in laying little traps, gene- 
rally harmless; in arranging for a 
longish pedigree of events, in which 
the last was the thing sought; in 
aiming with a great show of earnest- 
ness at one object, while all the 
time he was intent at knocking 
over another. It was an innocent 
game of guile, appropriate in the 
servant of the great master of 
transparent kingcraft that then 
raled England. Then, his extra- 
vagant flattery of the great, espe- 
cially of King James, must surely 
be offensive to every mind not yet 
fortified against healthy human 
feeling by reasonings and explana- 
tions. And his taste for expense 
and love of splendour, by keeping 
him constantly in debt, accounts 
for much of what is condemnable 
or questionable in his career. 

To conclude. The general im- 
pression of Bacon’s character that 
a careful and certainly not un- 
favourably prepossessed reading of 
his letters and occasional papers 
has left on my mind is something 
like this. He was not a man to 
whom superlatives or strong lan- 
guage of any colour can fairly be 
applied. He was not the ‘meanest 
of mankind.’ ‘Base’ and ‘ de- 
spicable,’ ‘generous’ and ‘noble,’ 
are words that the historian of 
Bacon’s life will never have occa- 
sion to draw from his vocabulary. 
Most assuredly his place is not 


with the morally great, the strong- 
hearted, much-enduring, self-sacri- 
ficing, heroic spirits, the Keplers 
and Newtons, the Miltons and 
Johnsons. Bacon’s place is not with 
these; it is with the Lakes, the 
Cranfields, the Yelvertons, the 
Nevilles of his day; ranked with 
such men he is a respectable figure 
enough. It is when you withdraw 
him from the crew of contemporary 
politicians and courtiers, and set 
him among the great and noble of 
all time, that his figure shrinks 
and his features become common- 
place. There is no trace of the 
heroic abont his moral character; 
there is nothing in the man that 
appeals to the universal heart, 
nothing to stir enthusiasm, nothing 
to win admiration. His literary 
partisans struggle desperately for 
his good name; but the utmost 
that their efforts, if successful, 
could gain from us is, that we should 
refrain from condemning. His 
nature wanted elevation, a finer 
tone, a richer flavour; his motives 
were the motives of the crowd 
of self-seekers around him. We 
might even go farther and say 
that Bacon lacked common manli- 
ness. When misfortune came, he 
lost all sense of dignity, buried him- 
self in his bedclothes, moaned forth 
his confessions of guilt, and begged 
piteously for mercy. ‘My Lords, 
it is my act, my hand, my heart. I 
do beseech you, my Lords, be mer- 
ciful to a broken reed.’ Compare 
the demeanour of certain other his- 
toric Englishmen in the presence 
of circumstances immeasurably 
more trying: the cheery humour 
of More, the calm self-possession of 
Raleigh, the stately self-respect of 
Strafford, the high-toned courage 
of Vane, remain for ever part of 
England’s wealth and the world’s; 
their story gives a warmer tint to 
life. But Bacon prostrate and cry- 
ing for mercy—this is a sight that 
no one can care to look at; the 
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emotion it awakens is neither sym- 
pathy nor pity. The truth would 
seem to be that Bacon hardly ever 
touches Humanity on the moral and 
emotional side. He seems to have 
been incapable of deep feeling, 
seems hardly ever to have known 
what love or hate was; there are 
few traces of tenderness in his letters 
and papers, there are as few traces 
of malice. His was an almost 
passionless nature ; there was little 
moral spontaneity of any kind. 
He had to jot down among his 
memoranda ‘to bear in mind the 
Attorney’s weaknesses,’ and to run 
up a column of that official’s disad- 
vantages for his future use. Mr. 
Spedding construes these and simi- 
lar memoranda of Bacon’s into a 
proof of his goodness of nature; an 
evil nature would have remembered 
all these against a man whose place 
it sought to fill without tables. 
This explanation makes Bacon a 
man who deliberately does violence 
to his own nature, commits treason 
against his own soul, for selfish ends. 
The fact seems rather to be that 
Bacon had no strong naturalimpulses 
either to good or to evil; and had 
his intellect told him that it would 
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be for his interest to do a good 
action ofa particular kind, he would 
have had to jot down a memoran- 
dum of it also. For in Bacon’s 
opinion intellect held the highest 
place. ‘A man is but what he 
knoweth,’ he wrote in his thirty- 
fourth year; and then continues : 
‘ Are not the pleasures of the affec- 
tions greater than the pleasures 
of the senses? and are not the 
pleasures of the intellect greater 
than the pleasures of the affections?’ 
Yet—this knowledge— 

What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of demons ? fiery hot to burst 

All barriers in the onward race 

For power. Let her know her place— 
She is the second, not the first. 

‘Born for the universe’ — the 
phrase is almost his own—Bacon 
narrowed, not his mind—that was 
incompressible—but his soul, and 
gave up to his worse self, to his 
craving after power, distinction, 
grandeur, everything that the philo- 
sophical mind professes to despise 
most, those peerless gifts which 
might have made his name an en- 
nobling influence to all time. 


Unrversity Cotrece, Brisror. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ENGLISH 
CAPITAL. 


By Francis R. 


HE first hint of the assumption 
by Great Britain of a quasi- 
protectorate over the Asian or 
Levantine dominions of the Porte 
has awakened the rapacious energy 
of the active and unscrupulous race 
in competition with which it is said 
that even the Jew, despite his 
hereditary aptitude for money-mak- 
ing, is hardly able to earn a liveli- 
hood. That arush of speculators of 
all kinds is already on the way to 
Cyprus, and probably to Syria or 
even to Armenia, is pretty certain. 
No doubt we shall soon see ad- 
vertisements of the Euphrates Val- 
ley Railway and other Oriental 
schemes, and possibly competing 
advertisements. The imagination 
of the English public will be ap- 
pealed to. Accounts of the won- 
derful fertility of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of Turkey, of the wealth 
untold, for which it is only needful 
to scratch the ground, and of the 
magnificent results that will attend 
on the application of English skill, 
English energy, and, above all, 
English capital, to restore the fer- 
tile wealth of the granaries and 
gardens of the Roman world, may 
be expected to issue freely from the 
press. 

In all this there can be no doubt 
there is a certain element of truth. 
So much is this the case that it 
would be perfectly easy, without 
departing from the basis of proved 
facts, to draw up the most tempt- 
ing programme, and to prove (upon 
paper) the certain return of ten, or 
fifteen, or twenty per cent. on 
‘limited’ investments of English 
money in Cyprus, Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. In all proba- 
bility before these lines can be in 
the hands of the public, the adver- 
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tising columns of the newspapers 
will bear out this anticipation. 
And are not the fountains of 
wealth actually inviting the hand 
that shall tap them? What 
has reduced the fertile districts 
which border the east of the Medi- 
terranean to their present condition 
of mendicant neglect? The want 
of strong and equitable government. 
As to that everyone is agreed. 
The inference ‘improve the govern. 
ment and the country will improve’ 
is, as a maxim, probably undeniable, 
and this, the Englishman says 
with confidence, is what we are 
about todo. It cannot be denied 
that the insular and riparian dis- 
tricts of the Mediterranean bear 
witness to a former state of 
material prosperity such as may 
be found at this moment to exist 
in the rich plain of the Terra di 
Lavoro, which stretches from the 
Bay of Naples to the slopes of the 
Apennines. Grass-grown steps or 
mouldering stones on many a steep 
slope indicate the walled terraces 
that were once rich with the annual 
produce of the olive and the vine. 
The geological conditions of the 
districts in which, as far as our 
present knowledge of the subject 
extends, the last cosmical move- 
ments of great magnitude in the 
old world occurred, are such as to 
afford a great range and variety of 
soil. More than that, under the 
influence of the Mediterranean sun, 
the cultivator is less dependent on 
the natural richness of the soil than 
is the case in more northern 
regions. The earth seems rather 
the fulerum or pedestal, than the 
mother, of vegetation. She offers 
an area which has only to be sup- 
plied with water, and rich and 
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abundant vegetation springs forth 
spontaneously. Manure, though 
carefully applied to some garden 
crops, is by no means that item of 
expenditure for the Italian, the 
Greek, or the Syrian farmer (save 
the mark !) that it is for the English 
or Scottish agriculturist. Nor is 
this owing altogether to either 
poverty or ignorance. It is to a 
great extent an effect of climate. 
Without entering into such moot 
points as the question whence 
growing plants derive the gaseous 
elements of their composition, we 
may point to facts. No crop ex- 
ceeds in value, taken altogether, 
that of the olive. The annual 
return varies. In some years 
it suffers a partial or almost a 
toial loss, but its general yield is 
good. And every four or five 
years there comes a crop so abun- 
dant that it has been known to sell 
for the value of the fee-simple of 
the land. Yet the olive is the most 
neglected and ill-used of all the 
vegetable servants of man. It 
seems to thrive on ill usage. All 
that it requires is to be pruned and 
clipped with unsparing severity, and 
perhaps to have the earth loosened 
a little round its roots. Of course 
water is essential in some form to 
its growth. But when ranges of 
hills are covered with olive groves, 
the perennial foliage attracts enough 
rain, or absorbs enough dew, to 
enable the plants to dispense for 
the most part with artificial irri- 
gation. Again, for the vines there 
is no dressing so rich and produc- 
tive as the digging their own 
prunings and spare shoots into 
their roots. For these two main 
elements of Mediterranean wealth, 
either the possession of ancient 
groves and gardens, or the applica- 
tion of enough labour to form new 
ones, including the needful irri- 
gation when the land is unshaded 
by arboreal vegetation, is enough. 
Again, with the orange groves 
nature provides almost all that is 
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required for the production of a rich 
and valuable crop. To oil, wine, and 
fruit—the latter item including, 
with the orange, the lemon, and 
several species of that group of 
fruit less known in England, peaches, 
plums, apples, and almost all kinds 
of orchard and of wall fruits— 
may be added silk, a product which 
laughs at the pebrine, or silkworm 
disease, wherever the larve are 
fed on the tree itself, and not on the 
plucked leaves brought into the 
magnanerie or shed. Cotton also 
grows freely on many soils. Mad- 
der and tobacco flourish. Wheat 
attains a size, an abundance, and a 
purity of flour of which English 
bread-eaters have no idea. Barley 
will fill up any spare corner. Maize 
or Indian corn, and the nutritions 
and hardy varieties of pulse spring- 
ing up hke Jonah’s gourd, give a 
diet rich in nitrogenous matter and 
valuable at once for iis dietetic and 
its economical qualities. Millet and 
sesame, again, are most productive ; 
hemp is another natural product, 
flax thrives where the soil is not 
too arid. All kinds of gourds, 
cucumbers, and melons trail over 
the rude stone walls of the gardens. 
Animal food is hardly required 
where the climate is so soft, and 
where the abundance of vegetables, 
including those which supply the 
necessary amount of nitrogen, is so 
great. And we have said nothing of 
the teeming produce of the sea. The 
Mediterranean yields a kind of sea- 
beef, in the tunny. The red and 
grey mullets are at the head of a 
long list of fishes of the modern 
waters. Skates and rays represent 
the cartilaginous group. All kinds 
of sea-snails, or helicoid-shelled 
molluses, are eaten. So are the 
urchins, or echini, under the name 
of frutti di mare. So are the squids, 
or little cuttle-fish, which dart 
clouds of ink around the feet of the 
fisher boys who paddle in their pur- 
suit, and which crush under the 
teeth with a consistency midway 
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between that of a lobster and that of 
a gelatine lozenge. 

With this wealth of natural pro- 
duction it is consistent to find that 
the cost of labour is low. All over 
the world, and at all periods of his- 
tory, there has been an inferior limit 
fixed on the price of labour by the 
cost of the support of the labourer. 
It is true that this limit may not be 
one to which an intelligent employer 
may wish to adhere, but the line 
thus drawn must bear a direct 
reference to the cost of labour. 
Where we can refer to the experience 
of English employers of the labour 
of Eastern Europe and of Asia, we 
find the price to be low. In Buko- 
vina and Moldavia the inhabitants 
live on Indian corn, and on the spirit 
distilled from that grain, at a cost 
of from 4d. to 5d. perday. In India, 
before the introduction of railways, 
the range of wages for the coolies 
was from 4d. to 4}d. per day. The 
demand for labour caused by that 
important imperial measure, the in- 
troduction of the railway system into 
India, has raised that price by 30 
per cent., or to about 6d. per day. 
Nor in India is it only the radest 
kind of labour that is cheap. The 
skill of the Indian workman is that 
of the Aryan race. Give him an 
example, and give him an instru- 
ment, and he will do nearly all that 
his Western cousins can do, and 
some things that they cannot do. 
The East Indian Railway Company 
owe the unparalleled economy of 
their working as much to the em- 
ployment of native labour as to that 
of native coal. Even their locomo- 
tives are entrusted to the conduct of 
natives, and that at a rate of wages 
which expends annas where the ex- 
ported Englishman demands rupees, 
being about one-sixteenth of the 
rate of pay. 

It is tolerably clear that while on 
the one hand the return of the earth 
to the cultivator is so abundant, and 
on the other hand the subsistence 
point of wages is so low, there is a 
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large margin of profit to be primd 
facie expected from the application 
of moderate capital, directed by due 
energy and skill, to land that has 
long. fallowed under beggarly neg. 
lect. For that reason we expect to 
see a full crop of schemes for the 
employment of English capital soon 
flooding the market. And another 
thing will come in aid of the acti- 
vity of speculation. When the 
country is fertile, it may soon be. 
come populous. But wherever the 
means of self-supporting labour are 
found, whether the actual population 
be sparse or dense, the return to be 
expected from the construction of 
public works may be looked uponas 
ultimately very large. It may bea 
question of time and of patience; 
dependent as much on the creation 
of traffic as on the settlement of the 
country. Buta road, or canal, or 
tramway, or railway, through a 
naturally rich and fertile district 
has an element of self-supporting 
value which is absent from lines 
constructed over wide districts—as 
in great part of Russia—where na- 
ture ismoreadversetoman. Wemay 
find some reason to doubt how far 
a Kuphrates Valley Railway might 
pay any company that constructed 
it. But there can be no room to 
doubt that the substitution of a line 
of railway constructed on the cheap 
and ready methods familiar to the 
pioneers of American civilisation, for 
the great caravan routes, or the 
smaller impassable trails, that so 
imperfectly link together the centres 
of Oriental life, would be an enter- 
prise that would return a hundred. 
fold profit so far as the country and 
the people were concerned. Of 
course that is taking for granted the 
prevalence of those conditions which 
are necessary to ensure the sanctity, 
and therefore the value, of property. 

All this is true. But it by no 
means follows that a company, or 4 
number of companies, with directors 
and with offices in London, and 
with domiciles and agents at Con- 
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stantinople, or at Beyrout, or at 
Larnaca, or at Haifa, furnished with 
concessions, detailed in prospectuses, 
and blushing with golden promise, 
will be anything but so many sinks 
down which to pour good English 
money for the benefit of a few 
home-grown speculators and a 
largenumber of Levantine vampires. 
Before inquiring further into the 
prospects of real advantage to be 
derived by any English ventures in 
regions under the sway of the Porte, 
whatever prove to be the actual 
amount of influence or of control 
hereafter exerted by the English 
Government, it may be of use to 
refer to a few dearly bought results 
of English experience in legitimate 
foreign enterprise. It is perhaps 
hardly reasonable to expect that, 
at all events for some years to come, 
the concessionnaires of the Porte 
should find themselves much better 
off than those of the Swedish, 
Danish, Spanish, Neapolitan, or 
Portuguese Governments have in- 
dignantly found themselves to be. 
It is not the intention of the 
writer to inquire, at least at present, 
into the prospects of any individual 
of capital and skill who may be 
disposed to emigrate to Cyprus, to 
Palestine, or to Asia Minor, with a 
view either to permanent abode, or 
to such a lengthened sojourn as 
might enable him to return, fifteen 
or twenty years hence, to his native 
land, enriched with the fruits of his 
labour. That is a question apart. 
It is one into which the personal 
element enters with at least as much 
weight as do any of the conditions 
of the tempting character of the 
region selected, or the drawbacks 
to be expected from the nature of 
its lands and from the idiosyncrasy 
of its inhabitants. The present 
attempt is to inquire how far it is 
probable that the investment of 
English money in the shares of 
companies formed for the purchase 
and cultivation of land, for the con- 
struction of public works, or for 
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the purposes of trade, in these 
regions to which we are extending 
a new and as yet untried relation- 
ship, is prudent, or is likely to be 
safe. And it will be at once seen, 
from the recital of one or two 
instances of personal experience 
familiar to the writer, that special 
and serious obstacles are likely to 
oppose themselves to the successful 
working of any public company 
constructed on the lines hitherto 
laid down in England. 

The first thing to be borne in 
mind is the different aspect under 
which law is regarded by the 
Englishman at home, and that in 
which it will present itself to him 
in some other countries. It is not 
necessary here to refer to the law 
of Islam. That is incorporated in 
the Koran, and, in actual fact, as 
much proceeds from the mouth of 
the local cadi, or pasha, as those 
of England were proposed to do 
from the mouth of Mr. John Cade. 
No one of the slightest acquaintance, 
even such as may be derived from 
books and newspapers, of the met- 
ing out of justice by a Turkish 
judge, would willingly risk a single 
penny upon the upshot. The in- 
adequacy of any Christian evidence 
which was contradicted by the 
evidence of a Mussulman, to take 
one point alone, is enough to set 
this part of the matter at rest. We 
must suppose that some sort of 
consular court is established, and 
that an Englishman would have 
the advantage of a judge in some 
way familiar with the maxims, if 
not of law, yet of truth and justice 
between man and man, so far as any 
question of contract is concerned. 
Yet, even so, some acquaintance 
with local law would be essential. 
Thus, for example, ecclesiastical 
property in some parts, at all events, 
of the Turkish dominions, has such 
special rights and privileges as 
seriously to deteriorate from the 
value of adjoining lands. No con- 
sular .court could override such 
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provisions of local law; and here 
is one of the traps and pitfalls in 
which the manager of a company 
would be extremely likely to fall, 
to the incalculable detriment of 
the subscribers. 

A case somewhat in point oc- 
curred in Portugal rather more 
than twenty years ago. A French 
speculator, adorned with a noble 
title, came to England in order 
to obtain the aid of English engi- 
neers and English capitalists for 
the carrying out of a concession 
which had been obtained from the 
Portuguese Government for a work 
in the city of Lisbon, which pre- 
sented a very close resemblance tothe 
river embankment of the Thames. 
Everything in this case appeared 
to be in order: plans, sections, 
estimates were all skilfully and ex- 
actly drawn out. The concession 
was declared by English lawyers of 
eminence to be good. Verified 
copies of sales of land and bnuild- 
ings in the vicinity, for the last ten 
or twenty years, showing the high 
value which metropolitan sites bore 
in Lisbon, were appended. There 
seemed to be certitude of title ; cer- 
titude of the cost at which a large 
bit of foreshore might be reclaimed, 
close to the very heart of the city ; 
and certitude of the value of the 
land so to be obtained. The outcome 
of these three certitudes was the 
promise of an exceedingly lucrative 
return from the investment of a 
moderate capital. 

It is no breach of confidence to 
say that the engineer to whom the 
matter was brought thought it one 
of sufficient promise to seek, for 
his own satisfaction, the counsel of 
the man whom he regarded as the 
best adviser in his profession. The 
entire scheme, with all its vouchers, 
was laid before Isambard Kingdom 
Brunel, as a. matter for friendly 
advice. The way in which that 
great engineer regarded the affair 
was eminently characteristic. He 
said: ‘It strikes me that it is too 


good to be true. Everything seems 
provided for, everything seems 
proved. You can do the works for 
the money. These sales seem to 
show what the land will be worth. 
I cannot see any flaw. But the 
profits will be so large, on this 
showing, that I cannot conceive 
that it should go a-begging. Why 
do they come to London for the 
money? That is the only thing 
that strikes me as suspicious. De- 
pend upon it if you go to the bottom 
of the affair you will find that there 
is something that does not appear 
on the surface.’ 

Advice of this nature, coming 
from such a man, was not to be 
despised. The engineer referred to 
made the best of his way to Lisbon. 
Those familiar with that city will 
not be surprised to hear that its 
very atmosphere proved to be redo- 
lent of doubt. So far as any palpa- 
ble question, in the ordinary mode of 
veritication, went, all was straight- 
forward. But the litigious, unre- 
liable, impracticable nature of the 
people became apparent at every 
step. Old Richard Thornton, then 
supreme as to Portuguese matters 
in the city of London, put his veto 
on the quotation of the stock of the 
proposed enterprise. ‘Not a far- 
thing that I can prevent shall go 
to Lisbon, sir,’ he said, ‘till the 
Portuguese Government pay what 
they owe. Talk of not being able 
to pay! Not being able to pay 
70,0001. a year! I could pay it my- 
self, sir, I could pay it myself’ 
This single opposition was very se- 
rious. Bat, if conclusive in London, 
it might be otherwise in Paris. It 
might be that Mr. Thornton’s op- 
position was the very loose screw 
suspected by Mr. Brunel, and that, 
if all else were right, a Parisian com- 
pany might be found for the purpose 
of carrying out the concession. Ex- 
amination of every detail on the spot 
was thus still an absolute necessity. 

It took a day or two spent on the 
quays of Lisbon, and on the very 
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area of the concession, before time 
could be spared for a visit to the 
neighbourhood and for a general 
survey of the city. In a drive to 
Cintra it struck the visitor with 
astonishment to find a large church, 
of the magnitude of a cathedral, 
actually in ruins within the limits 
of Lisbon. The churches there as- 
sume for the most part a pompons, 
if somewhat tawdry magnificence. 
Signs of the bygone times, when the 
fleets of the Portuguese sovereigns 
poured the wealth, and the plunder, 
of Africa and of India into the har- 
bour of the Tagus, are found in the 
costly marbles and lavish enrich- 
ment of many a church; yet here 
lay this modern church open to the 
heavens, as complete a ruin as 
Fountains Abbey! Nor was this 
all. Street after street, in a certain 
portion of the city, was also in 
ruins. On further investigation it 
became clear that this phenomenon, 
significant as was its financial im- 
port, had a geological cause. Lisbon 
is built on four geological beds. 
One of these is a fine sand, which 
is exposed on the shores of the 
Tagus; one is a species of sandy 
bedded clay, known as the Almada 
beds; one is limestone; and one 
(if memory serves aright), basalt. 
In the great earthquake of 1855 
the course of destruction had been 
mapped out by the nature of the 
soil. But little damage was done 
to buildings on the sand. The 
limestone proved so bad a con- 
ductor of the shock that not a stone 
was thrown down from the lofty 
and narrow bridge which carries 
the road from Lisbon to Cintra. 
But destruction, partial or total, 
had overtaken every building 
situated on the Almada beds. And 
though the calamity had occurred 
in the times of the great minister 
Pombal, just a century before the 
time in question, in ruins they still 
remained ! 

It occurred as questionable, if so 
considerable a zone of the city was 
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in ruins, how far an addition of 
almost an equal area to the shore 
of the Tagus would prove to be 
readily saleable. The doubt thus 
awakened became conclusive on the 
discovery that there was in the con- 
cession (though not in the first in- 
stance observable) a special reserva- 
tion of the rights of any persons who 
had a claim of any kind on the fore- 
shore so liberally conceded by the 
Government. The land,no doubt (or 
we may take it as without doubt) be- 
longed to the Government, or to 
the city, and was clearly conceded 
to the executor of the works. But 
every fisherman who drew up his 
boat or washed his nets on the 
shore, every riparian proprietor 
who had an access to the Tagus, 
every inhabitant of Lisbon—for all 
that I can tell—with some item or 
other of right to take boat or land 
cargo, had all his legal attributes 
carefully reserved. Had a company 
been formed, and had it laid out its 
hundreds of thousands, or millions, 
in endowing Lisbon with a noble 
quay, it would have had the 
further privilege of supporting 
the main expenses of the law courts 
as long as it had a farthing to 
spend. Thus, if this matter could 
have been only kept out of sight 
until the company was formed and 
the works were well advanced, it is 
probable that the city of Lisbon 
would have been enriched with a 
very noble work, executed entirely 
at the cost of English and French 
subscribers, who would have had in 
return for their money the advan- 
tage of practically knowing how 
public works might be constructed 
exclusively at private expense. 

The history of the Tagus embank- 
ment, so far as the present writer 
is aware, here closes. It is, he 
ventures to think, an instructive 
one, nor is the contemplation of 
what might have occurred in the 
matter in any way opposed to cer- 
tain evidence that has lately 


appeared in the English newspapers 
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as to a more recent enterprise—the 
Lisbon steam tramways. In that 
evidence it comes out that a large 
sum of money—as much I think as 
40,0001.—was to be paid for some 
unexplained services to a Portu- 
guese dignitary of the highest 
order, a marshal and a duke, 
whose sudden appearance in the 
light of a highly remunerated bene- 
factor was no doubt more of a sur- 
prise than a gratification to the 
shareholders. 

Nor are such obscure, lofty, and 
costly patrons peculiar to Portugal. 
It would be possible, either from 
the records of various tribunals or 
from more or less direct sources of 
personal information, to indicate 
many quarters—quarters of the 
highest splendour—in which great 
services have been rendered to com- 
panies, or, at all events, have been 
paid for by them. It may seem a 
trifle to speak of Royal personages 
being employed, if they are un- 
aware of the fact ; but there was one 
incident which occurred during the 
visit to Lisbon above mentioned 
which, though unimportant, was 
too characteristic to be omitted. 

A breakfast was given, to which 
the guests were bidden by the King 
Consort, Don Fernando (the father 
of the then reigning monarch), at 
which his Majesty, the Royal 
Princes, and the chief of the no- 
bility were present, but of which 
the cost was defrayed by the pro- 
moters of a railway just conceded 
from Lisbon to Cintra. The day 
was extremely cold, the room was 
a temporary wooden erection 
which allowed free access to 
draughts, and His Majesty gra- 
ciously intimated to the guests that 
they could breakfast in their great- 
coats. The cold probably led to 
an unusual consumption of cham- 
pagne. Still, three bottles per 
head seemed to be a large allow- 
ance, and on making up the ac- 
counts some awkward questions 
were put as to what had become 
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not only of the wine but of the 
bottles. So it came to light that 
the lofty, stately, and gilded foot- 
man who stood. behind King Don 
Fernando’s carriage had been seen, 
by some one who did not think 
proper to interfere, to deposit half- 
a-dozen bottles of champagne under 
the royal seat. Thus when the 
King drove off to take his coffee 
with the Duca de Palmella, his 
Majesty unconsciously smuggled 
away his servant’s share of the 
breakfast. Not that this impaired 
the state of the affair. The great 
nobles all wore their orders, and 
the courtesy and dignity of their 
bearing was no less remarkable 
than “the condescension of the 
King’s. It was unfortunate that, 
about the same time, the blazoned 
carriage of one of this brilliant 
noblesse, with its four noble mules, 
far more costly than any horses to 
be obtained in Portugal, was not 


only arrested, but confiscate d, for 
smuggling into Lisbon, without pay- 


ing the octroi, the salad required for 
the noble owner’s dinner! Certainly 
some proper or usual vail must 
have been omitted before the octroi 
men could have so far forgotten 
their manners as to look under the 
seat of a nobleman’s carriage for a 
basket of salad ! 

What is to become of the agent 
or manager of an English company 
when he finds himself introduced to 
a state of society like this? If he 
is an honourable and upright man, 
he will find it best for himself to 
come home again. If he be other- 
wise, it would be best for his em- 
ployers for him to do so. He will 
find that -vithout some sacrifice to 
the genius loci—some oiling of the 
official wheels—progress will be ab- 
solutely impossible. Civility he may 
(or may not) meet in abundance. 
But that any single bit of necessary 
business, involving any legal or 
official sanction, will find itself done, 
the prescriptive expectations of the 
official world. being disappointed, 
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it is entirely idle to expect. For 
himself, a man can make his own 
option. Foreign as it is to the code 
of English honour to bribe, a man 
may say: ‘I am ina nest of hor- 
nets; I must get out the best way 
I can; the blame lie on the head of 
the man who will do me harm if I 
don’t pay him!’ But when it is a 
ease of accounts to go before a 
meeting of shareholders, this will 
not do. A ‘reptile fund’—a secret 
service money employment—will be 
essential. And what English com- 
pany, wisely advised, will open an 
item in their accounts the filling up 
of which must depend on the un- 
vouched accuracy of innumerable 
agents ? 

Let it not be thought that Por- 
tugal affords an exceptional case. 
It would have been well for many 
an English investor—clergyman, 
widow, professional man of small 
income, struggling man or woman 
of any grade or position—if Spain, 
Naples, Turin, not to speak of places 
nearer home, had aroused the wrath 
of a persistent and powerful enemy 
like Mr. Richard Thornton. It is 
not, perhaps, the case in many 
countries, that a prime minister 
would not only demand 2,000l. for 
rectifying an admitted injustice, but 
that he would send to the person 
interested an agent who—as such 
matters are safest when not com- 
mitted to writing—was furnished 
by way of credential with an account 
of the conversation which had been 
just held with the minister of Great 
Britain. Only two persons were 
present at that interview—the prime 
minister in question (a prince and 
a general of European repute) and 
our present ambassador at Vienna. 
The latter sent for the writer, told 
him what had just been promised 
in the interview, and congratulated 
his compatriot that a long story of 
injustice was now on the point of 
being closed. Within six hours 


the agent of the prime minister 
In sore per- 


made his -proposal. 
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plexity the Englishman asked for a 
written authorisation from the 
premier. ‘This it was thought too 
risky to give. But the promise 
made to the English minister, al- 
though it was regarding a matter 
in which the English Foreign Office 
officially interfered, is unfulfilled to 
this hour. 

The purity of the ermine is in 
this country happily so unsullied, 
that an Englishman naturally con- 
nects the idea of a judge with the 
idea of justice. That is a notion 
which the manager of such a 
foreign enterprise as we are indi- 
cating would have to lay aside. 
He would soon be disabused. Let 
any one imagine to himself the 
face of an English judge if an 
eminent barrister were to call at 
his residence, in order to explain 
the real rights of a case which he 
(the barrister) was about to lay be- 
fore his lordship ; which, moreover, 
were so important that the barrister 
could not presume to take up his 
lordship’s time for nothing, and 
humbly offered a cheque or bank- 
note by way of tribute to justice ? 
Such a counsel would, in the first 
place, be kicked, and in the second 
place disbirred; and the judge 
would mention the whole case from 
the bench. But in the Neapolitan 
courts, under a law as just, exact, 
and admirable as a code can be, the 
practice of the counsel going -to 
‘inform the judge’ in private was a 
regular, and, it may be added, a 
costly part of the proceedings of a 
lawsuit. In Naples the facility for 
illegally making a corrupt bargain 
is more ready, more ingenious, and, 
on the whole, it may be said, more 
elegant, than any that can easily be 
cited elsewhere. The Bank of 
Naples will receive a sum of money 
as low as the value of fourpence, and 
will give on its receipt a specifica- 
tion of the terms on which the bank 
holds the money. ‘This receipt 
bears no stamp except that of the 
bank, and ample legal instruments 
AA2 
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may be, and are, often drawn up in 
this form, in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of stamp duty. The form of 
this Fede di credito, or note of credit, 
is to this effect : ‘ Bank.—Receive of 
the undersigned the sum of one 
shilling sterling (or any larger 
amount) to be held by you in trust, 
and to be paid to A. B. on the day 
after the subscribed C. D. receives 
from the Government a concession 
for lighting the town of Vesuvius 
with gas, and not otherwise. 
Signed, C. D.’ How is an honest 
agent of a public company to go to 
work when such a document as that 
is legal, and will be enforced by a 
court ? 

It is hardly to be anticipated 
with prudence that the action of a 
consular court, or of any court of 
which the action is limited and 
hedged by the provisions of Mo- 


hammedan law—for we are not 


supposing the case of a thorough 
English jurisdiction—can be more 
satisfactory than that of an Italian 


court under the provisions of the 
Code and under the eyes of the 
British Legation. The principle 
laid down by the Queen’s Advocate 
in the case of an Englishman who 
complains of injustice is this. If he 
has the justice of the land, such as 
it is, he must abide by it. If he 
cam show that he has received 
injustice, not according to English 
law, but according to the law of the 
land, his Government will support 
him. This seems plain, straight- 
forward, and fair. But what fol- 
lows, when the Foreign Office 
interferes, beyond an exceedingly 
courteous despatch? It rarely, or 
indeed never happens, that an Eng. 
lishman has a concession direct from 
a foreign Government, or, at all 
events, has one without the partici- 
pation of a subject of that Govern- 
ment. The former is the usual rule, 
though if money be wanted, the 
latter may be substituted. The 
English Legation can in no way 
interfere to protect the local man. 
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In case of dispute, then, the Govern- 
ment proceeds according to its own 
will (there is an officer called the 
Agente del Contenzioso, whose duty 
it is to defend the Government 
per fas et nefas from any claim) 
with its own subject; and the 
Secretary of State writes politely to 
the Foreign Minister to say that he 
will give every attention to his 
Excellency’s representations in be- 
half of C. D. (the Englishman) as 
soon as the suit which is still pend- 
ing with A. B. (their own subject) 
has been decided. This suit will 
easily be made to last a life-time, or 
more if requisite; and the English 
Legation is thus absolutely estopped 
from any further proceeding in the 
matter. This is not an imaginary 
but an actual case, and a case yet 
pending, in spite of the official re- 
presentations of successive holders 
of the seals of the Foreign Office. 
When society—if the term may 
be applied—has grown up under 
such leaders, such customs, and 
such modes of administering law, 
what is the honest agent or manager 
of a foreign public company to do? 
His hands will be absolutely tied. 
He will be unable to take a single 
independent step. If it be found 
out that he resolutely opposes him- 
self to the custom that a percentage 
of the money turned over should 
stick to the fingers of every hand 
through which it passes, he will 
simply close each of those hands 
against himself. He will find ob- 
stacles to arise and to accumulate on 
every possible or impossible pre- 
text. Take an actual instance. A 
gentleman, with his wife, three 
children, servants, and a corre 
sponding number of packages, 
arrives at a railway station in order 
to embark on a steamer sailing 
once a week, in which he has 
secured berths. He arrives, per- 
haps rather later than the proper 
moment, about half an hour before 
the time of sailing, which Jeaves 
time to get comfortably on board 
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and not much more. A porter 


comes up. ‘Is that your luggage, 
Signor?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘It is a good 
deal. ‘We are seven passengers.’ 


‘The Signor is for the packet-boat ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘There is nothing to declare 
in the packages?’ ‘ Nothing.’ 
‘It will take a long time to look at 
them.’ ‘They are not going into 
the city, only to the steamer.’ 
‘Yes, Signor, but the rules! But if 
the Signor will pay a little com- 
pliment I can save him the trouble.’ 
There is no help for it, the English- 
man has to conform to custom or 
to lose his passage. He gives the 
porter three francs. The man 
makes a circuit to the other side of 
the station, where two elegantly- 
dressed men, in lavender kid gloves, 
are in conv rersation. He speaks 
aside to one of them, who slightly 
frowns. He returns to the pas- 
senger. ‘Signor, there is a good 
deal of luggage ; the Signor thinks 
three francs very little! Two 
more are paid, and all is com- 
fortably done—the luggage is off 
in a trice. 

Now whut is the agent or officer 
of a company, who has to render 
accounts, to do in such a state of 
things as this? In every trans- 
action, and almost in every part of 
every transaction, there will be a 
demand, or at least an expectation, 
of an outlay which cannot appear 
in any honest and well-vouched 
accounts. It is not so much the 
amount that is the difficulty, 
though this is worth consideration, 
as the form, or rather the essence 
of the thing. How is _ bribery, 
however usual or imperative, to 
appear in the half-yearly accounts ? 
In the case of a great merchant or 
contractor, who looks after his own 
business, the mode in which he 
reconciles his own ideas of honour 
and of integrity with foreign prac- 
tices is his own affair. With that 
we have nothing to do. He suc- 
ceeds; ergo he has paid. That is 
all about it. But for the man who 
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administers the funds of an asso- 
ciation, the case is different. On 
the face of the matter he cannot 
draw up an exact and vouched 
account. What can he do? He 
cannot pay items of this nature 
out of hisown pocket. He cannot 
prove that he has paid them. Thus 
he cannot, by the very nature of 
the case, draw up a thoroughly 
honest debtor and creditor state- 
ment. And yet what other possible 
tie binds him to his employers ? 
It thus results from a consideration 
of the state of the case that the 
English form of public company 
is one that is in no we ay a admissible 
for foreign enterprises in the 
countries ‘under review, except in 
the single case of the guarantee of 
a fixed rate of interest from some 
competent and reliable guarantor. 
Again, if we look at the objects 
for which English capital is likely to 
be required, we must come to the 
same conclusion. Joint stock en- 
terprise is, under any conditions, 
heavily weighted in the contest 
with personal enterprise. It is only 
the necessity of collecting capital 
to an amount which individuals are 
not prepared to find, which has 
rendered necessary, and thus prac- 
ticable, the railway system of Eng- 
land. No one familiar with busi- 
ness in England for the last half 
century, can doubt that if our 
railways could have been made by 
such men as Stephenson, Brassey, 
or Brunel, with their own means, 
they would have been far cheaper, 
and probably far better than has 
proved to be the case. Look alone 
at the contract system for executing 
the work. No doubt without that 
system the companies would have 
paid far more than they have done. 
But the contractors have made their 
percentage—often a good percent- 
age—merely for coming between the 
paymaster and the w orkman. And 
each such percentage—call it ten, 
or even rate it as low as five—is a 
weighting of the financial and eco- 
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nomical power of the joint-stock 
company as compared with that 
of the individual capitalist. Where 
millions are required, and thus the 
individual cannot compete, the col- 
lective force of associations may 
manage to make both ends meet. 
It cannot, however, fairly be said 
that this has been done, as a whole, 
on our English railways. Six hun- 
dred and sixty millions sterling have 
been expended on the 16,872 miles 
of the railways of the United King- 
dom. The net mcome earned on 
that sum in 1876 was 4°36 per cent. 
Looking at the risky nature of the 
property, the depreciation of struc- 
tures, works, and of rolling stock, 
and all the thousand contingen- 
cies that must affect the future 
value of an industry not more 
than fifty years old, this rate of 
interest can hardly be called re- 
munerative. In the United States 


it is considered that 7 per cent. is 
needed to cover interest, deprecia- 
tion, and risk; and in England a 


permanent investment, involving 
hazards of many kinds, at less than 
5 per cent., can hardly be regarded 
as at par. 

But if this is the case with enter- 
prise of a magnitude that crushes 
competition, administered by able 
and honest men, under the control 
of a meeting of proprietors twice a 
year, what can be expected when 
all the safeguards are removed and 
all the risks are multiplied tenfold? 
Nothing, as before remarked, can 
more resemble such a disposal of 
money than the pouring of coin 
into a bottomless hole. 

For what, it must be further in- 
quired, is associated capital wanted ? 
Is it for the purchase of land? If 
there be one thing more demanding 
the eye of the master than another, 
it is this. Even in England, those 
who negotiate the purchase of land 
—land agents or auctioneers—are 
paid not by fee or by salary, but 
by percentage. What would be the 
case as to the purchase of an estate 
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in Cyprus? How perfect must be 
the knowledge of the country and 
localities, how noble and spotless 
the integrity of an agent who should 
go to Cyprus, with 100,000l. or 
more of other people’s money in 
his pocket, in order to invest it in 
land! Between one estate and an- 
other, the actual value of either of 
which it might take the experience 
of years to ascertain, might be a dif- 
ference of 30,0001. in price ; a differ- 
ence to be left in the pocket of 
the agent! Ordinary human nature 
is ill-fitted to stand the stress of 
powerful and subtle temptation 
such as that to which any agent for 
others would in such a case be un- 
doubtedly exposed. 

When we look at the primary re- 
quisites for fertilising Syria, or 
Palestine, or Armenia, we shall still 
find that they are not such as are to 
be provided by associated capital. 
As to the first requisite—the just 
rule of a stable Government—the 
very plane of thought is different. 
Safety in this respect must be estab- 
lished, if at all, by political measures, 
administered by statesmen and men 
of honour. Political security is a 
sine qué non to the safe investment 
of capital, even by the individual. 
Its presence must be assumed be- 
fore we begin to talk about business. 
Yet to assume that within one—ten 
—thirty years, so blessed a change 
will have passed over these fair 
regions, is to assume such a rapid 
descent upon them of a blessing as 
is without any example or prece- 
dent in history. 

But suppose a rule as just as 
that of any fabled Caliph, or Pope, 
or King, the return of the storied 
times of good Haroun Alraschid, or 
of the days when virtue and honour 
were loved more than ‘ beauty and 
golden store,’ what are the material 
requisites for the emparadisation of 
the Holy Land, of Cyprus, or of Asia 
Minor ? 

We think that no one who has 
experienced the mighty services that 
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are rendered to industry, as well as 
to commerce, by the electric tele- 
graph, will hesitate to admit that 
a good, cheap, reliable, accessible 
telegraphic communication is the 
first requisite of a new civilisation. 
This must be established, main- 
tained, and worked, not for the sake 
of a remunerative tariff and possible 
dividends, but for the service of the 
State and for the benefit of the 

ple. It must be protected by the 
sword of the State. It must, at all 
events for a long time, be essentially 
a Government institution. The idea 
of establishing a telegraphic service 
for the purpose of selling it to the 
Government, is not one likely to 
receive efficient support in the Kast. 
We must look to the governing 
powers, be they Turks or not, for 
the telegraph. 

The next consideration—if indeed 
one can be placed before another in 
order of emergency—is that of har- 
bours. Then come roads, whether 
of stone or of iron, or—when the 
country will admit of that best 
method of internal communication 
for many purposes—of water. Then 
comes the question of water supply 
and irrigation. 

For the harbours it will probably 
at once be admitted that matters 
have to advance very considerably 
before private enterprise can be at- 
tracted to the improvement of this 
essential rudiment of civilisation. 
The Government, civil or military, 
will have to give attention imme- 
diately to the protection of its 
means of communication with its 
base in this respect. Hereafter 
quays, warehouses, piers, docks, may 
be required. They will wait upon 
commerce. They are not likely to 
be constructed by private enterprise 
until a commercial future is pretty 
certain. As to roads, again, the 
first internal want of a country 
which it is desired to renovate, they 
should be made both as well and 
as cheaply as possible, and freely 
placed at the service of the public. 
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The imposition of any toll, even for 
the purpose of maintaining them, 
will go far to defeat their utility. 
The idea of a toll calculated not 
only to pay for annual maintenance, 
but to give a dividend on capital 
employed in their construction, is 
hostile to any notions of wise social 
economy, and would in the East be 
a suicidal act. However the primary 
cost of the road may be defrayed, 
in whatever way the resources of 
the country may be pledged to pro- 
vide so integral an element of pro- 
sperity, the idea of making money 
for capitalists of a foreign country 
by the ‘ concession’ of roads, is one 
that cannot seriously be entertained 
by any person competent to form 
an opinion. 

When we come to the case of 
railways, tramways, or canals, we 
must depart from the general and 
sweeping censure that is attracted 
by any proposal to administer tele- 
graphs, harbours, or roads for pri- 
vate advantage. Not that, by any 
means, we find ourselves yet on 
safe ground. But, at all events, 
we come to the case of enterprises 
which have to be looked at on their 
individual merits. Great Britain 
herself, for the pressing service of 
her mightiest dependency, did not 
set to work to make her necessary 
communications directly at the cost 
of the State. She called in the aid 
of associated capital, and, in order 
to insure its subscription, she fol- 
lowed the example set by France, 
and pledged the credit of the EKm- 
pire to a five per cent. dividend on 
an outlay over which the officers 
of the State had a control. It 
would be premature to say that 
nothing of that kind is to be done 
in the dominions of the Porte. 
That is a question which it may be 
desirable hereafter to discuss. But 
it is one which comes altogether 
within the lines before laid down. 
We have been regarding, not the 
best mode of attracting English 
money to Cyprus, to Palestine, or 
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to Asia Minor, but the prospect of 
a safe return to the English Jender. 
If he have the guarantee of his 
own Government, or if he have any 
guarantee which really deserves 
the name, the cause for the anxiety 
we have expressed will be removed. 
We may find much to say on either 
side, for example, as to the wis- 
dom or otherwise of creating a 
great land route from the shores of 
the Levant to the extreme East, in 
competition with the great water 
way now open. But that is a dis- 
cussion of a totally different nature 
from that above attempted. If the 
sharp and bitter lessons of the past 
as to the risk, danger, loss, and 
vexation which attend on those 
who, full it may be of warrantable 
hope, have wasted English brain, 
nerve, muscle, and gold on the 
thankless soil of foreign lands, are 
not to be utterly in vain, they 
should at least lead men who know 
the treacherous nature of such 
hopes to warn their too-confiding 
countrymen. No promises are 
grudged to attract abroad English 
money. No courtesy, civility, or 
adulation is too great, so long as 
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the money is forthcoming, or hoped 
to be forthcoming. Be it for loan 
or for purchase, for stock or for 
share, for railways across Siberia 
or for canalisation of the Po, every- 
thing that the English capitalist 
can ask will be accorded in pro- 
spect, so only that he sends his 
money. When he has once parted 
with that, or when—not thinking 
that he has parted with the control 
or with the return—it has escaped 
from his coffers, the case is changed. 
For the eager quest of his advice he 
finds substituted hints, broaden- 
ing till they are taken, to mind his 
own business, and to carry his 
insular prejudices back to his own 
island. Those who have once ex- 
perienced this—and it is more than 
forty years since the first attempts 
were made to coax English capital 
into foreign public works—are not 
likely to forget the disagreeable 
effect of the turning of the tables. 
The proverb, experience makes fools 
wise, is denied by many thoughtful 
men. But at least those who take 
no heed of the bitter experience 
of others are not likely to become 
wise until it is too late. 
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STUDIES OF ITALIAN MUSICAL LIFE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


E go down the Strada San 
\ Donato, the noblest street in 
noble old Bologna; we issue out of 
its lofty arcades in front of the tall, 
red brick church of San Giacomo, 
pass by the side of its time-worn 
marble lions, and ring, hard by, at 
a little blistered door, all scribbled 
over with music notes. The door 
creaks, swings back on its hinges, 
and lets us pass into a little black 
lobby, illumined by a flickering, 
sputtering shrine lamp; we clamber 
up a dark, rugged well staircase, 
past an open kitchen, and come to a 
landing. A confused sound of in- 


struments and voices meets us, for 
the pupils of the music school are 
at their lessons; we push back a 
heavy leathern door, and enter a 
vast, lofty, desolate hall, on whose 
brick floor our steps resound as ina 


church. The practising pupils are 
not here, nor is any other living 
person besides ourselves; but all 
around a crowd of dead musicians, 
members of the once famous Phil- 
harmonic Academy, in purple and 
lilac, and brocade and powder, look 
down upon us from the walls. Only 
here and there do we recognise some 
well-known figuare—Handel, majes- 
tic in blue plush and a many-storied 
peruke; Gluck, coarse, bright, and 
flushed, in a farred cloak; Haydn, 
pale, grey, willow-like, bending over 
a meagre spinnet; Mozart, sweet and 
dreamy, with the shadow of pre- 
mature death already upon him... 
around them are a host of others, 
forgotten and unknown, their con- 
temporaries, their masters, their 
friends, their rivals, and perhaps 
their successful rivals. Very solemn 
and quaint they mostly are; those 
ladies with prodigious beribboned 
haycocks on their heads, those 
fiddlers in dressing-gowns and peri- 
wigs, those prim chapel-masters 


seated by their harpsichords, and 
those dapper singers with one hand 
on their music roll and the other on 
their sword-hilt; very solemn and 
quaint, and almost droll, but not 
without something that awakens 
sadness. There is sadness in the 
dignified, thoughtful composers, 
looking as if the world still rang 
with the sound of their music— 
music not heard for a century; there 
is sadness in the dandified singers, 
whose names have long been for- 
gotten, but whose eyes are upturned 
and whose lips are parted, as if they 
still thrilled and delighted those 
that have been dead a hundred 
years; it is a world of feeling ex- 
tinct and genius forgotten, a world 
separated from ours by a strange, 
indefinable gulf. Yet amongst these 
forgotten, nameless figures there is 
one who can procure us a glimpse 
into that world: opposite us hangs 
the portrait of a man in the brocade 
gown of a doctor of music; thin, 
sharp, with a shrewd, kindly, humo- 
rous face. Our fellow-countryman, 
Dr. Burney, can yet introduce us 
to some at least of the forgotten 
musicians around us; of all his con- 
temporaries, he is the only one who 
does not look down on us in silence. 

Let.us therefore quit for a while 
the desolate old hall, hung with 
the portraits of the Philharmonic 
Academicians, and descend into the 
cosy brown library, with its shelves 
of books and manuscripts, its glass 
cases of quaint lutes and viols, and 
its Venetian chandelier shining 
opal-tinted in the sun, which falls 
across the little cloister court, and 
gilds the red brick of the adjacent 
belfry. Here, among heaps of 
time-soiled scores and bundles of 
faded letters, and with a subdued 
hum of music entering by the open 
windows, we can sit and turn over 
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the leaves of the battered volume 
which chronicles the musical tour 
through France and Italy made in 
the year 1770 by Charles Burney, 
Doctor of Music. 

Charles Burney is now-a-days 
scarcely remembered except as 
the father of the first and one 
of the most brilliant of female 
English novelists; but long before 
Evelina and Cecilia were written, 
at a time when the future Mdme. 
d’Arblay was looked upon as a 
mere ordinary little piece of living 
furniture in the house in Poland 
Street, her father was well known 
as one of the first of English musi- 
cians, as a man of great literary 
attainments and of great social 
charms, and as belonging to the 
most brilliant coteries of the day. 
Although by profession nothing 
beyond a mere music-master, and 
without pretensions to an elegant 
or even very comfortable style of 
living, Burney had a very large 
circle of acquaintances, not only 
among literary and scientific nota- 
bilities, but among people of much 
higher rank and station than his 
own, who were pleased to know 
him and pleased that their acquaint- 
ance with him should be known, for 
Burney was the kind of man who 
is acquainted with everyone worth 
knowing, thanks to his character, 
his talents, and a certain sincerity 
and sunniness of nature which at- 
tached everyone to him. Born at 
Shrewsbury in 1726, and entrusted 
during childhood to mere couniry 
folk, he had been early apprenticed 
to the celebrated composer Arne, 
whose teachings were restricted to 
making him drudge as a copyist, so 
that the young man owed nearly all 
he learned to his own indefatigable 
activity while in this bondage. From 
it he was released by Fulke Greville, 
a high-born fop and wit, who took 
him into his private service, but 
less as a teacher than a companion. 
This position, while throwing the 
youth into the dissipated circles to 


which his patron belonged, at 
the same time afforded him op. 
portunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed with persons of social and lite. 
rary standing; and such was 
Burney’s happy character, that he 
obtained all the advantages without 
any of the disadvantages which 
Mr. Greville put within his reach. 
A charming and highly intellectual 
young wife confirmed his tenden- 
cies towards domestic life, and to- 
wards literary and social culture ; 
and every succeeding year saw him 
extend his reputation, and enlarge 
his circle of friends. Nothing 
perhaps impresses us more with 
his winning character than the per- 
fect confidence and affection of all 
his children, and the constant ten- 
der admiration of his daughter 
Fanny—an admiring, enthusiastic 
affection, not unlike that of Madame 
de Staél for Necker. But Burney 
was as great a favourite abroad as 
at home. Among the earliest of 
his innumerable friends was Garrick, 
who would show off all his powers 
of mimicry for the delight of the 
little Burneys; the accomplished 
and unfortunate Crisp, to whose 
conversation Burney probably owed 
much of the superior ssthetical 
education he displayed ; and Mason, 
the friend of Gray, and author of 
Caractacus, whom, together with 
Thomson of the Seasons, Burney 
had come across in the earliest 
part of his career. Reynolds, who 
loved money, painted Burney’s por- 
trait out of mere friendship, and 
Mrs. Thrale hung it up at Streat- 
ham. Goldsmith sought eagerly for 
the acquaintance of the doctor of 
music; while Gibbon, Bruce, Burke, 
Sheridan, Captain Cook, Murphy, 
Boswell, and a host of other cele- 
brities, flocked to the parties in 
the house which had once belonged 
to Newton. But of all Burney’s 
friends none perhaps was as hearty 
and truly appreciative as Johnson : 

‘Mrs. Thrale was lamenting the 
sudden disappearance of Dr. Bur- 
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ney, Who was just gone to town, 
sans adieuw ; declaring that he was 
the most complete male coquette 
she knew, for he only gave just 
enough of his company to make 
more desired. 

‘Dr. Burney,” said Mr. Murphy, 
“is indeed a most extraordinary 
man. I think I do not know such 
another. He is at home on all 
subjects; and upon all highly 
agreeable! I look upon him as a 
wonderful man! ” 

‘JT love Burney!” cried Dr. 
Johnson, emphatically ; ‘“‘ my heart 
goes out to meet Burney. . . . Dr. 
Burney is a man for everybody 
tolove. It is but natural to love 
him. . . . I question if there be 
in the world such another man, 
altogether, for mind, intelligence, 
and manners, as Dr. Burney.” ’ 

In this prosperous condition of 
his affairs, Dr. Burney, who, it 
must be remembered, although a 
wit and a friend of wits, was by 
profession merely a music master, 
conceived the idea of a great work 
on his art, of a general history 
of music, such as had never been 
written before, and could never be 
written except by himself, by the 
man who had heard more music than 
any other, who appreciated it better, 
and had the friendship of all the 
most distinguished composers and 
performers. To this plan he de- 
voted all his leisure time and all 
his spare money. He made extract 
aftur extract, bought volume after 
volume and manuscript after manu- 
script, and every hour missed by 
a pupil was, according to Madame 
d’Arblay, given to his History. 
Indeed, what would not be done 
for an all-engrossing work by a 
man like Burney, who as a boy 
had tied a string to his toe that he 
might be waked by a companion in 
the street and begin his studies at 
daybreak, and who as a young man 
had learned Latin and Greek while 
plodding through the mud of Lynn 
Regis on his mare. Peggy? Very 
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soon Burney became dissatisfied 
with the materials for his History 
which he could obtain in England 
from books and conversation; he 
wished to give his work the 
benefit of every kind of informa- 
tion, and he at length conceived 
the plan of visiting France and 
Italy. ‘In hopes,’ he wrote, ‘of 
stamping on my History some 
marks of originality ....I de- 
termined to hear with my own 
ears, and see with mine own eyes; 
and, if possible, to see and hear 
nothing but music.’ 

‘ There was something so spirited 
and uncommon,’ writes Madame 
d’Arblay, ‘and yet of so antique a 
cast, in these travels or pilgrimage 
that he had undertaken in search 
of materials for the history of his 
art, that curiosity was awakened to 
the subject, and expectation was 
earnest for its execution;’ and, con- 
sequently, well supplied with letters 
of introduction, and encouraged 
by general approbation, Dr. Burney 
set off for Italy with a light heart 
at the beginning of June 1770. 

On Tuesday, June 13, Dr. Bur- 
ney arrived in Paris. He had been 
there twice before, was well ac- 
quainted with its sights, people, and 
music, and therefore stayed only as 
long as he required to seek for mate- 
rials for his work in the public libra- 
ries. Dr. Burney appears to have 
had that high admiration for French 
writers, and that smiling slight 
contempt for the French people, 
which distinguished well-educated 
Englishmen of hisday. Like them 
he had read the Encyclopédie, and 
Voltaire and Rousseau and all the 
other philosophers, without that 
religious and national hostility and 
dread which the succeeding genera- 
tion felt for them. Like most of 
his travelling countrymen, he had 
noticed the French lower classes, 
horribly oppressed, miserably poor, 
and invincibly lighthearted and civil, 
dancing, bowing, and making wit- 
ticisms in torn, tarnished clothes as 
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gaily as if there had been neither 
taxes nor corvées nor rack nor 
gibbets. He had looked at this 
strange people without any of the 
fears and hatred which they were 
later destined to inspire. The 
coming revolution had not yet cast 
its shadow before it. In the eyes 
of foreigners the Encyclopzedists 
were not yetatheists and corrupters ; 
the lower classes were not yet 
demagogues and murderers. All 
in France was quite safe and 
pleasant: there were philosophical 
marquises disbelieving in moral 
law; ministers who gave delight- 
fully courteous audiences to insig- 
nificant travellers and sent trouble- 
some pamphleteers to the Bastille ; 
there were gay tattered vagabonds 
like La Fleure, and chivalric out- 
casts like the Knight of St. Louis 
who sold pasties; there was the 
whole fantastic world of Yorick— 
amusing, charming, despicable, and 
perfectly harmless. Dr. Burney 
went to the public libraries, walked 
in the streets crowded with the 
Féte Dieu processions, and on the 
Boulevart, ‘ which is a place of pub- 
lic diversion without the gates of 
Paris. It is laid out and planted ; 
at the sides are coffee-houses, con- 
jurors and shows of all kinds. 
Here, every evening during the 
summer, the walks are crowded 
with well-dressed people and the 
road with splendid equipages.’ 
Here also people danced minuets, 
allemandes, and contre-danses when 
the weather was warm. He went 
to the theatre and saw comedies 
exquisitely acted, and operas most 
vilely sung. He went to the Abbé 
Arnaud, who had written much in 
favour of Italian music, and to M. 
Grétry, who was trying to bring it 
into fashion by his own example, 
and with them Burney lamented 
over the vileness of French music 
to his heart’s content ; for Arnaud’s 
books and Grétry’s compositions, 
though read and heard throughout 
the country, seemed equally ineffi- 


cacious to make the French abandon 
their own atrocious music. 

Burney also went to several 
concerts and operas, thinking that 
some improvement might have 
taken place since his previous visits 
to Paris, and also from a conscien- 
tious determination to hear every- 
thing, good or bad, and to try once 
for all to find something enjoyable 
or commendable in French music. 
‘Those who visit Italy for the sake 
of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture,’ writes Burney, ‘do well 
to see what those arts afford in 
France first, as they become so 
dainty afterwards that they can 
bear to look at but few things 
which that kingdom affords; and 
as I expected to have the same 
prejudices or feelings at my return 
about their music, I determined to 
give it a fair hearing first.’ 

Howstrong a prejudice already ex- 
isted in the Doctor’s mind is shown 
by these very precautions which 
he took to remain unprejndiced ; 
indeed it was preposterous to think 
of giving a fair hearing to French 
music; for besides the musical 
taste of every Englishman of that 
day being exclusively Italian, it 
wes a fact universally admitted 
and proved by experiments on the 
unsophisticated minds of Greeks, 
Hurons, and Polynesians, that to 
enjoy French music it was not 
sufficient to be a savage, but it was 
necessary also to be a Frenchman. 
Why the French opera from the time 
of Lully to that of Gluck should 
have been a musical abomination in- 
comprehensible to all other nations, 
it is indeed difficult to explain, 
except by the fact that all stagnant 
things corrupt. The French, like 
the English and the Germans, had 
originally got their music and their 
opera from the Italians, but, unlike 
their neighbours, they had refused 
to submit to the constantly pro- 
gressing Italian taste, while they 
themselves remained incapable of 
improving what they had been in- 
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capable of producing. Music out of 
Italy was a delicate exotic, and the 
French planted and cultivated it 
among coarse and tawdry plants 
by which it was soon crushed. 
When Cardinal Mazarin intro- 
duced the Italian opera into France, 
it was in the monstrous condition 
inseparable from times of growth 
and transition; the dramas were 
badly constructed, the poetry lan- 
guid and quibbling, the music harsh 
and pedantic; no great school of 
singing had as yet arisen, and the 
chief attraction of the performance 
consisted in scenic displays and 
pantomime wonders, which were 
pushed to an incredible point. The 
French never dreamed of altering 
the opera in any of these essential 
points. While the Italians gave a 
new shape to the drama, elimi- 
nated all the extraneous elements 
of machinery and dancing, and 
cultivated singing and vocal com- 
position to the utmost, the French, 
relying entirely upon their own 
powers, never attending to what 
was being done in Italy, merely 
petrified the uncouth and unmean- 
ing forms of the opera of the 
seventeenth century. Musical pro- 
gress there was none; on the con- 
trary, the greater the distance from 
the original importation of the 
opera, the worse it became, the 
more insipid were the plays, the 
more extravagant the scenic shows, 
the more uncouth the music, the 
more insufferable the singers, and 
the more satisfied was the public— 
La Bruyére and Vauvenargues 
spoke with admiring complacency 
of what was styled la machine, 
of the transformations, the flights 
through the air, the apparitions 
from underground, the enchanted 
castles and palaces in the clouds ; 
St. Evremontand Bourdelot proudly 
contrasted the ranting, screaming, 
barking, drawling performance of 
their countrymen with the smooth 
and brilliant execution of the 
Italians, which they found utterly 
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devoid of pathos and fit only to 
make people gape or to send them 
to sleep. The most polished Paris 
audience would turn with satisfac- 
tion from a tragedy by Racine or 
Voltaire to an opera by Campra 
or Rameau, from the exquisitely 
dignified declamation of a Baron 
or a Lecouvreur to the screeching 
and howling of a Gros or a Del- 
cambre: in short, French music 
seemed invincible. Gray, who ac- 
companied Walpole to Paris in 
1739, has left a long description 
of a French opera, in which, after 
detailing the ludicrously vapid sub- 
ject and the eternal ballets, he 
concludes as follows: ‘ Imagine all 
this transacted by cracked voices 
trillmg divisions upon two notes 
and a half, accompanied by an 
orchestra of humstrums, .. . . des 
miaulements et des hurlementseffroy- 
ables, mélées (sic) avec un tinta- 
marre du diable: voila la musique 
francaise en abregée ’ (sic). 
However, as even Frenchmen 
must travel and find something to 
admire in foreign countries, a sus- 
picion began at length to spread 
that French music was not quite 
as perfect, and Italian music not 
quite as atrocious, as had been 
hitherto thought; men of talent 
and fortune began to seek for 
Italian scores and to write pas- 
quinades on French operas. An 
Italian comic company was en- 
couraged to perform in Paris Per- 
golesi’s charming musical farce 
La Serva Padrona, which imme- 
diately awakened the enthusiasm 
of all who were inclined towards 
Italian music and the frantic in- 
dignation of the partisans of the 
French opera, and inaugurated a 
war of pamphlets and epigrams 
which lasted full a quarter of a 
century. But French music was 
not so easily routed. Frenchmen 
like the Président de Brosses went to 
Italy, heard the Faustina, Senesino, 
Carestini, all the greatest singers 
of the day, brought back volumes 
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and portfolios full of songs by 
Hasse, by Pergolesi, and by Leo, 
which were banded round in Paris, 
copied and performed by self- 
sufficient amateurs; but after having 
recovered from the first shock of 
hearing once more their national 
music, the travellers would gradu- 
ally become half reconciled to the 
French opera; a great Italian 
singer, like Caffariello, would be 
summoned to Paris by the Dau- 
phine, and Grimm, Diderot, and 
hundreds of others would go 
into raptures and burst into tears 
at his performances in the Royal 
Chapel; but scarcely had he left 
France when his frantic admirers 
would turn half-complacently to 
the -howlers and _ screechers of 
the Concert Spiritucl. <A vast 
amount was said and written 
to prove that Italian music was 
the only sort fit for civilised 
beings, and a constant lamentation 
was set up as to the difficulty of 
introducing it into France, yet 
never did it enter the head of any- 
one that it was as simple to estab- 
lish a regular Italian opera house 
in Paris as it had been to do so 
long before in London, at Vienna, 
nay, even at Lisbon and at War- 
saw. The French talkedand wrote 
in favour of Italian composers 
and singers, but neither the 
Président de Brosses, nor Grimm, 
nor d’Alembert, nor Arnaud, nor 
Diderot, nor any of the warmest of 
its partisans, ever dreamt of intro- 
ducing into France the Italian 
style of musical drama, nor the ex- 
clusive and passionate worship of 
the human voice which formed the 
mainspring of Italian music. They 
wanted to retain their own national 
styleand just varnish it over with 
Italian gloss, they wanted the singer 
to remain subservient to the com- 
poser, the composer to the poet, and 
the poet to the stage mechanician, 
and at the same time they wanted 
what they called Italian music,a proof 
that, as Burney affirms, they never 


understood what it really meant, 
and that they were in reality fight- 
ing about mere names. The only 
French writer of the day who real. 
ly understood Italian music, was 
Rousseau, and because he did, he 
understood also that his fellow coun. 
trymen would never understand it. 
Of this Burney had ample proof at 
the Concert Spiritwel or concert of 
sacred music in the Louvre, the only 
kind of diversion which the godly 
Louis XV. would tolerate on festi- 
vals: the performance began with 
a chorus by Lalande, of which the 
greater part seemed detestable to 
Burney, but was ‘much applauded 
by the audience, who admired it as 
much as they did themselves for 
being natives of a country able to 
produce such masterpieces of com- 
position and such exquisite per- 
formers.’ Two able Italian instru- 
mentalists were less agreeable to the 
public ; ‘nay, [could even discover 
by the countenances of the audience 
and their reception, how little they 
felt such a performance.’ Poor 
Madame Philidor, who only attempt- 
ed to sing in the Italian way, and 
who could not be accused of suc- 
ceeding in the attempt, was scarcely 
better treated, but Mdlle. Del- 
cambre ‘who screamed out Lzaudi 
Deus, with all the power of lungs 
she could muster’ was much ad- 
mired, and when the concert con- 
cluded with a grand chorus, which 
surpassedall the clamour,.all noises 
Burney had ever heard in his life, 
he saw, ‘by the smiles of ineffable 
satisfaction which were visible in 
the countenances of ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of the company, and 
heard, by the most violent applause 
that a ravished audience could 
bestow, that it was quite what their 
hearts felt and their souls loved.’ 
Yet these were no longer the days 
when Lully and Rameau had ruled 
supreme. Rousseau had written 
his Lettre sur la Musique Frangaise, 
Grimm and Arnaud had pasquin- 
aded French composers ; Diderot’s 
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daughter, when Burney visited her, 
played only Italian music, and all 
the fashionable people declared 
themselves the warm admirers of 
Pergolesi and Galuppi. ‘It is not 
easy,’ writes Burney, ‘to account for 
the latitude the French take in their 
approbation, orto suppose it possible 
for people to like things as opposite 
as light and darkness. If French 
music is good and its expression 
natural and pleasing, that of Italy 
must be bad; or change the sup- 
position, and allow that of Italy to 
be all which an unprejudiced but 
cultivated ear could wish, then the 
French music cannot give such an 
ear equal delight. The truth is, 
the French do not like Italian music : 
they pretend to adopt and admire it, 
but it is all mere affectation.’ 

Burney was perfectly correct in 
saying that the French never really 
liked Italian music. They never 
obtained or tried to obtain it 
genuine; and so far from its 
ever being thoroughly adopted in 
France, the French lost their ex- 
clusive worship for Lully and 
Rameau, made a step forward 
from the point at which they had 
been at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, and began to enjoy 
Italian music only when it was 
offered them by Gluck cunningly 
tinged with French declamation ; 
and they entirely abandoned their 
national composers only when 
Italian music was beginning to de- 
cay, when it had ceased to be purely 
Italian and had mingled with what 
remained of the original French 
style, in the days of Cherubini, 
Salieri, and Spontini. 

The violent feuds between Gluck- 
ists and Piccinnists, which broke 
out in Paris a few years after 
Burney’s visit, have indeed made 
some persons believe that there 
must have been intense musical life 
among the French, and that they 
really possessed an Italian school 
of composition, but such a notion 
is totally erroneous. The French 
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cared nothing for music itself, but 
they seized hold of it as a subject of 
dissertation and dispute ; Gluck and 
Piccinni were equally unappreci- 
ated by them, and were valued only 
as affording occasion for a war of 
pamphlets, epigrams and vaudevilles, 
such as they waged upon every 
other subject and upon no sub- 
ject at all; the French were in 
that strange state of mental over- 
excitement in which scientific dis- 
coveries and drawing-room jests, 
social laws and charlatans’ nos- 
trums became objects of the same 
engrossing and feverish attention ; 
and music, to which they never lis- 
tened but about which they were 
always talking, was merely another 
intellectual bauble which amused 
and excited them for awhile, until 
Mesmer and Cagliostro took its 
place and until all artificial subjects 
of interest were swept away by the 
revolution. With respect to the 
Italian school of music, it never 
took root in France, and indeed the 
first superficial varnish of Italian 
elegance was imparted to French 
music by Gluck, whose wild theories 
of dramatic expression joined with 
his aversion to the supremacy of 
voice made him sympathise to a 
certain extent with the declamatory 
and unmelodious school of Lully and 
Rameau; whereas Piccinni, bent, 
like every true Italian composer of 
his day, solely on perfecting purely 
musical excellence, was utterly 
unable to amalgamate his style with 
that of the French, or to produce 
any effect on the latter. 

That this is true, and that the 
utter musical stagnation of which 
Burney complains continued in the 
midst of the most violent theoreti- 
cal discussions, is proved by Mozart’s 
letters, written from Paris in 1779, 
when the Gluckist and Piccinnist 
squabbles were at the highest : 


What irritates me most (he writes) is 
that these Herren Franzosen have improved 
their taste only to the extent of enduring 
to hear good music as well as bad. But to 
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expect them to perceive that their own 
music is bad--ey bei Leibe! And such 
singing! Oimé! If at least French- 
women would let alone Italian airs, I 
might forgive them their squalling; but to 
hear good music spoilt is intolerable. 


Again: 
If at least there were a place here, where 
people had ears and hearts to appreciate 
music, where they understood a little about 
music, and had a little good taste; but 
with respect to music, I am among cattle 
and beasts ( Vieher und Bestien). 


Lord Mount Edgeumbe also, who 
visited France in 1780, found French 
music insufferable, and French taste 
so little improved, that Pacchierotti, 
the most refined and pathetic of all 
the many exquisite singers of his 
day, was wholly unappreciated there. 

The French, however, continued 
quite proud of themselves, and pro- 
tested (and still perhaps protest) 
that if French music was not per- 
fect, which they could not readily 
admit, it yet possessed great excel- 
lences, without which the Italian 
school must necessarily have re- 
mained incomplete. This was 
already the style of talk in the time 
of Rousseau, the first Frenchman 
who flatly denied that French music 
had any qualities which the Italians 
need desire ; and these pretensions 
became such an article of national 
belief that it is right they should 
be examined carefully, as well as 
the answers of their contradictors. 

There are no Italian accounts of 
French music, for the Italians who 
travelled avoided hearing it, and 
those who stayed at home did not 
even know, as Rousseau remarks, 
that there was any French music 
which differed from theirs. Our 
authorities, therefore, are English 
and Germans, and Frenchmen them- 
selves, who often confessed indivi- 
dual faults of their music, while 
refusing to admit its general in- 
feriority. The first and most im- 
portant fault found by foreigners is 
that French music is old-fashioned; 
that while Italian music has rapidly 
improved, French music has re- 


mained utterly stagnant since the 
end of the seventeenth century ; that 
the same operas, forty, fifty, or sixty 
years old, are constantly being re. 
peated, while in Italy ten or tifteen 
years suffice to render an opera ob. 
solete ; and that, even if new operas 
are composed, it is always in the 
same traditional style and with the 
same servile imitation of Lally, 
Lalande, and Rameau, whose Italian 
contemporaries have long since been 
laid aside. ‘ It is wonderful,’ writes 
Burney, speaking of the Zaide of 
Royer, which he had just heard, 
‘that nothing better, or of more 
modern taste, has been composed 
since; the style of composition is 
totally changed throughout the rest 
of Europe; yet the French ; 
have stood still in music for thirty 
or forty years: nay, one may assert 
boldly that it has undergone few 
changes at the great opera since 
Lully’s time—that is to say, in one 
hundred years. In short, notwith. 
standing they can both talk and 
write so well and so much about it, 
music in France, with respect to the 
two great essentials of melody and 
expression, may still be said to be 
in its infancy.’ What we next hear 
is that the music was not only 
old-fashioned, but bad, and most 
shamefully performed. French 
singing was proverbially abomin- 
able: the French, as we learn from 
Rousseau, knew only one sort of 
upper voice, the soprano, raised to 
the most unearthly pitch; and re. 
placed the contralto, so lovingly 
cultivated by the Italians of the 
eighteenth century, by a sort of 
falsetto tenor, of a most nasal and 
disgusting artificial tone. These 
misplaced voices were further ruined 
by being produced either purely in 
the head or in the throat, no such 
thing as a real chest voice being 
known in France; they were totally 
undisciplined in the simplest and 
most essential qualities; they had 
no swell, no proper shake, no real 
agility and neatness of movement— 
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above all, no portamento, that is to 
say, no art of moving from one note 
to another without either hopping 
or dragging, no art of beginning and 
finishing a phrase ; in short, no art of 
singing. All this was replaced by 
the most violent vocal contortions, 
shrieks, howls, gabbles, and squalls ; 
by the most lamentable drawling, 
and especially by certain movements, 
called indiscriminately ports de voiz, 
which, according to contemporaries, 
were the sourest and most lugubri- 
ous graces conceivable. So much 
for the singers. The orchestra, 
though very numerous, was, as 
Gray expressed it,one of humstrums ; 
and Rousseau informs us that, de- 
spite its numbers, it produced no 
effect, as no one knew how to direct 
it. Add to this that the choruses 
were bawled in so stentorian a 
fashion that Burney declares that 
compared to them the loudest Eng- 
lish oratorio chorus was a lullaby. 
As to the compositions, they be- 
longed, as we have seen, with the 
exception perhaps of dance music, 
for which the French had natural 
talent, to a raw, primitive, and— 
what was much worse— utterly 
stagnant style; and the French 
notoriously possessed neither real, 
distinctly marked melody, nor real, 
spoken, well-modulated recitative ; 
both categories, so carefully kept 
asunder by the Italians, being 
merged into a kind of awkward, 
insipid, boorish, continued declama- 
tion. 

All this the French had to admit 
wholesale or piecemeal, and they 
had to admit also that in every one 
of these points the Italians were 
as perfect as they themselves were 
faulty. Yet the French had a 
loophole of escape: the Italians, 
they admit, sing exquisitely, have 
first-rate orchestras, compose divine- 
ly, but they have no expression. 
And that is what we, with all our 
failings, possess to the utmost. 
But this was the weakest subter- 
fuge, sufficient perhaps for their 
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blind vanity, but which all other 
nations utterly despised. For by 
expression the French meant the 
mere coarsest ranting. They could 
find none in Italian compositions, 
in the most heroic and pathetic 
which have perhaps ever been 
written; a clear proof that they 
did not feel and recognise true 
pathos. One of their own light, 
dissolute rhymesters, Dorat, de- 
clared that 


Il échappe souvent des sons a la douleur 
Qui sont faux pour l’oreille, mais vrais 
pour le ceeur. 


But certain it is that French 
music, to all but Frenchmen, was 
false to the ear, without being 
therefore just to the heart. Indeed 
the constant burden both of Rous- 
seau and of Burney is that the 
French did not know what musical 
pathos meant. Rousseau especially 
informs us that the chief advantage 
of French music was that, according 
as it was sung quickly or slowly 
(and either suited it equally) it 
could be made cheerful or melan- 
choly, thus saving much additional 
trouble; and that the chief ad- 
vantage of French singing was that 
the performer could slacken or 
quicken a passage to suit the length 
of his arms and the time which it 
consequently took to stretch them 
out and draw them in again. 
What then was this wonderful 
expressiveness of French music ? 
It was simply, to all appearance, 
an extraordinary amount of national 
musical obliquity and a great deal 
of theatrical claptrap. A French 
opera, despite the utter absence of 
pathos, the horrible monotony of 
both the poetry and the music— 
for the first was a mere tissue of 
the most vapid gallantry and con- 
ceits, while the second was a mere 
succession of trivial, vulgar, and 
awkward tunes—a French opera 
was a far more dramatic per- 
formance than an Italian one; it 
was full of ranting and shuffling 
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and screaming and roaring, full in 
short of all the refuse of tragic 
representation, of all that is sen- 
sational, melodramatic, and un- 
artistic. If therefore French music 
did eventually give anything to 
Italian music, it certainly was not 
musical expression nor musical 
pathos which Italian, and not 
French music, possessed; it was a 
quality which could not improve, 
but only destroy a work of art— 
it was the coarsely, falsely emo- 
tional. However, a union of the 
two schools, French and Italian, 
did eventually take place, to the 
great advantage of the former, but 
certainly not of the latter, as some 
critics would have us believe. But 
this amalgamation could take place 
only when both schools were grow- 
ing feeble, and when the excellence 
of the Italian was diminishing no 
less than the execrableness of the 
French one. In France the public 
was growing tired of shrieking and 
bellowing, and the romantic move- 
ment which began towards the end 
of the last century was bringing 
foreign art, as well as foreign 
literature, into vogue ; in Italy, on 
the other hand, people were grow- 
ing sick of good singing, and the 
French revolutionary wars were 
bringing the two nations into close 
contact. A third school, the Ger- 
man instrumental one, had mean- 
while separated itself: from the 
Italian, to which it was originally 
due, and served further to cement 
the Italian with the French music. 
Italian composers, Cherubini, Spon- 
tini, and Paér, settled in France, 
and their works, returning to Italy, 
diffused the remains of the French 
style in their country. It is from 
this moment of union that dates our 
modern music, born of the discon- 
nected, convulsive, highly theatrical 


French school, as well as of the 
perfectly coherent, polished, and 
eminently musical Italian one. The 
two elements may easily be traced ; 
they are sometimes equally balanced, 
but oftener one of them overweighs 
the other; and althongh we have 
still got some pure melody and 
some good singing, it is, we fear, 
easier to recognise in our operas 
the frantic cries, shrieks, and whim. 
perings, the noisy, concerted pieces, 
and the vulgar scenic displays 
which disgusted Gray in the works 
of Rameau and Campra, than the 
touching situations, exquisite melo- 
dies, and highly polished and 
pathetic performance which de- 
lighted Rousseau in the operas of 
Pergolesi and Jommelli.! 

But this period of union was still 
far off in 1770, and Dr. Burney left 
Paris in unmingled disgust at what 
he had heard, and journeyed towards 
Italy in delightful expectation of 
what he was going to hear. 

In the provinces music was of 
course still more abominable than in 
the capital, for there being no 
spontaneous musical life in the 
country, where not imported, it did 
not exist. At Lyons, however, he 
met at a coffee-house with a family 
of which the father and sons played 
a violin quartet, while the daugh- 
ters sang. None of the guests at 
the coffee-house ceased chattering 
and laughing during their perform- 
ance, but Dr. Burney was de- 
lighted : he heard good music almost 
for the first time since entering 
France, and heard it from this family 
of poor Italian street musicians. 
It was like a sort of welcome to the 
country which was at that time the 
home of music; he accepted it 
gratefully, and hurried on towards 
Italy. 

How Dr. Burney got across 


» The Printer suggests that I am mistaken in spelling this composer's name with 


two m’s, and this is certainly not the usual spelling. 


My authority for the two m’s in 


Jommelli and also for the two 2’s in Piccinni (usually written ‘Piccini’) is Saverio 
Mattei, an eminent Neapolitan critic who was intimate with both composers, and who 


puts the two m’s even on Jommelli’s epitaph. 
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the Alps he does not tell us. In 
those days, when Alpine roads were 
unknown and Alpine scenery un- 
noticed, a journey of this sort was 
probably looked back upon as 
equally horrid and uninteresting, 
and unworthy, therefore, of being 
recorded. We next find him safely 
arrived at Turin, and settled at 
the Hotel La Bonne Femme, round 
whose rooms some twenty-five 
years later Xavier de Maistre 
made many a fantastic journey. 
And now let us try and place our- 
selves in the position of Burney, 
this intelligent, cultivated, and en- 
lightened traveller of the eighteenth 
century, on finding himself at 
length in Italy, the country of 
countries, towards which he had 
looked for years, and to visit which 
had been his dream, as it had been 
that of many of his contemporaries. 
Italy was not then what it is now, 
to the mind of an intelligent and 
cultivated man. Its name did not 
suggest what it suggests to us; it 
was not the field for the exercise 
of those faculties which are exer- 
cised there in our day. There had 
been no Byron, no Sismondi, no 
Lady Morgan, no Ruskin; the 
generation of Goethe, of Madame 
de Staél, of Beckford, nay, even that 
of Ann Radcliffe, had not as yet 
appeared. There was no such thing 
as wsthetic criticism, as scientific 
history, as romantic poetry; not 
even a trace of classical enthusiasm 
or of romanticawe. Antiquity was 
only beginning to become a real 
existence; the Middle Ages were 
only vaguely known to have 
existed ; and as to the Renaissance, 
it was not known that there had ever 
been one. Italy was already the 
great museum of Europe, but its 
contents had not yet been catalogued 
and labelled ; no one knew what to 
look at or what to look for, and 
people ran about in it at random, 
either seeing the wrong things or 
nothing at all, or at best only what 
they themselves could discover in 
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the vast confusion. In a few years, 
it is trne, Goethe would come to 
revive antiquity in his mind by the 
help of scenery and buildings, cus- 
toms and manners, art and poetry ; 
and Beckford would come and fill 
his strange fantastic brain with 
visions of splendour and weirdness, 
with gorgeous displays of Nature 
and of art, and with fanciful sug- 
gestions of terror and mystery. 
But neither Goethe nor Beckford 
had yet arrived with romanticism 
in his company ; and the traveller in 
Italy still belonged to the genera- 
tion educated in the midst of 
philosophy and affectation, fed upom 
Pope and Voltaire, Boucher and 
Kneller, poor in historical informa- 
tion as in poetic fancy, and pos- 
sessing only a very large fund of 
good sense and practical wisdom 
with plenty of attendant folly. He 
came to Italy without prejudices 
as without enthusiasm, to finish his 
education or to improve his mind. 
He was interested in antiques, as 
historical remains, without much 
eesthetical appreciation ; associating 
Greek vases with coins of Roman 
Emperors and with mummy cases ; 
not clearly understanding the 
difference between Athens and 
Rome ; seeing Hadrians and Faus- 
tinas in gods and goddesses of 
Scopas and Praxiteles, and recog- 
nising Brutus and Virginia in bas 
reliefs of athletes and amazons. 
He turned away from Giotto’s 
Tower and Milan Cathedral, as 
barbarous Gothic structures, but 
went into careful details of Pal- 
ladio’s and Sansovino’s palaces. 
He venerated the names of Raphael, 
Titian, and Michel Angelo, of whose 
predecessors and minor contempo- 
raries he was perfectly ignorant; 
but what delighted and entranced 
him were the fat languishing 
sibyls, the dainty dapper angels, 
the muscular sprawling martyrs of 
the Bolognese school. The old 
Florentines and Venetians were 
certainly very correct draughtsmen 
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and fine colourists, but the traveller 
of the eighteenth century was above 
such material merits; he wanted 
soul, and soul he found to his heart’s 
content in the Caracci, Guido, and 
Guercino. But he did not go to 
Italy for mere art, he was too large 
minded and universal for that. He 
examined the cultivation of the 
fields; he chipped off little bits of 
rock ; he made inquiries respecting 
the construction of drains and the 
passing of laws. He investigated 
into family arrangements and his- 
torical legends; he tried to under- 
stand the nature of those two 
strange, mysterious animals, the 
tarantula and the cavaliere ser- 
vente ; in short, he took an interest 
in everything, peeped into every- 
thing, and judged most emphati- 
cally of all things. He did not 
consider Italy as a thing of the past, 
a remnant of antiquity, of the 
Middle Ages or of the Renaissance, 
but as a country like any other 
modern one, and its inhabitants 
neitheras degenerate descendants of 
the Romans, nor as weird children 
of the Renaissance. He expected 
neither heroism nor enthusiasm, 
nor poisonings, nor bravo-haunted 
castles, but merely buman beings 
very much like himself, only, of 
course, somewhat inferior to so 
splendid a type of humanity. 

In all these characteristics, Dr. 
Burney was a perfect representative 
of the educated traveller of the 
eighteenth century: he was never 
surprised, entranced or horrified 
by anything he saw; he never 
imagined that he saw what there 
was not; he looked about him 
coolly and complacently. 

He had, however, two distinguish- 
ing peculiarities. He was neither 
an ordinary stranger, nor an or- 
dinary traveller; he had known 
many Italians in England, mostly, 
it is true, of the musical sort, 
whom their countrymen not a little 
disparaged, although they seem 
to have given him a very favour- 


able idea of the nation; and he 
seems to have felt perfectly at home 
and at his ease in Italy, more so by 
far than he had done in France. 
In the second place, Burney had 
a distinct object in his journey: he 
had come on a sort of artistic 
mission, to collect materials for the 
work which was the darling object of 
his life. And this artistic mission 
was in itself quite different from 
most others, for Burney had come 
to Italy not to unite by dint of 
science and imagination broken 
limbs of marble into complete and 
perfect statues, to follow the out- 
lines of frescoes fading away from 
mouldering walls and seek for 
patches of colour under layers of 
decaying plaster; he had not come 
to reconstruct a past state of things 
nor to cherish its vestiges like 
relics ; he had come to hear music 
finer, as he believed, than that of 
any previous time; to enjoy the 
fruits of an artistic civilisation 
while it was yet in its prime, to see 
a nation to whom music was at that 
time what sculpture had been to 
the Greeks and painting to the men 
of the Renaissance ; he had come to 
deal not with a dead art, but with 
one which, as he says, ‘still lived.’ 
And he came neither as an ignor- 
amus nor as a student: he had 
heard Handel’s oratorios when Han- 
del himself was at the organ, and 
Gluck’s operas when Gluck himself 
directed them at the harpsichord ; 
he had heard all the best works of 
Pergolesi, of Jommelli, of Galuppi, 
sung by the singers whom the 
masters themselves had taught, and 
from whom the masters themselves 
might have learnt the living musi- 
cal art ; he had enjoyed all the best 
of what Italy could give, and his 
object now was to inquire how 
Italy had been able to give it; he 
had known Italian music abroad; 
he wished to know it in its home. 
But when Dr. Burney descended 
into Italy it was the middle of 
July, the time when the old 
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cities doze the whole long day, 
when the nobility have gone to 
their villas, and the rich burghers 
run to and fro between their shops 
and their farms, when the small 
townsfolk stay sleepily at home, or 
loiter yawning about barbers’ shops 
and lemonade booths, when every- 
thing is lazy and desultory. At 
this time no great music was to be 
heard; the great theatres were shut, 
the great singers were abroad, the 
ecclesiastical and secular great folk 
were far too drowsy to encourage 
art; the only music to be heard 
was in the churches during their 
more ordinary services, ‘in the 
small popular theatres, in the streets, 
and in some private family here 
and there ; music which the ltalians 
despised, as their ordinary, every 
day, cheap artistic food, but of 
which Dr. Burney never failed to 
hear every note, finding it, indeed, 
delightful and exquisite after what 
he bad heard in France. 

Music therefore he heard every 
morning and every evening; in the 
morning in church, in the evening 
at the theatre, as he journeyed 
leisurely through the great drowsy 
plain of Lombardy. Insome one of 
the churches, thanks to the multi- 
tudes of obliging small saints, 
something could always be heard, 
and Dr. Burney was so indefatigable 
and insatiable that even when only 
passing through a town, he would 
run off, whiie his horses were 
being changed and his dinner being 
cooked, and hear all the monks, 
nuns, or choristers that could pos- 
sibly be heard, and when staying in 
any larger place, he would miss no 
church performance, although dusty 
scores and illuminated missals 
awaited him in the public archives; 
for Dr. Burney, unknown perhaps 
to himself, always cared much more 
for the music of the present than 
for that of the past. 

In these churches he tells us he 
never met ‘much good company,’ 
the good company hearing mass in 
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their private chapels (when indeed 
they had not sent their chaplain to 
run errands) or in the smart Jesuit 
churches, where the service was con- 
veniently short, and all the cavalieri 
serventi stood holding their ladies’ 
mass-books, smelling bottle, fan, or 
lap-dog, according to the devotional 
habits of the day. At the churches 
to which Dr. Burney went, there 
were only small shop folk, pea- 
sants and artisans, hanging about, 
staring at their neighbours, saying 
their prayers, listening to the 
music for a few minutes and then 
walking out ; a rather disrespectful 
manner of receiving the Church’s 
cheap musical gifts; yet even 
such listening, repeated constantly, 
could do more to form people’s 
musical taste than the most strained 
attention at an opera. The shop- 
keepers, artisans, and peasants, 
while dawdling carelessly about, 
imbibed music unconsciously ; they 
became critics, and occasionally 
one of their sons or nephews, in- 
stead of turning shopman or farmer, 
would turn composer or performer, 
and indeed nearly all the great 
Italian musicians belonged to the 
humbler, often to the humblest, 
classes of society. This daily 
church musie was usually mediocre 
in performance ; good singers and 
instrumentalists could gain far too 
high remuneration elsewhere to be- 
come attached to a church, yet 
every now and then Burney would 
meet a little chorister destined to 
become famous, or a nun singing 
like the most refined prima donna. 
The nuns sang, and sang well, the 
monks played the organ, often 
grandly and scientifically, and even 
in the smaller churches the director 
was @ learned musician. On the 


other hand, inthe great churches and 
chapels splendid musical establish- 
ments were kept with first-rate 
performers ; every ducal or grand- 
ducal chapel possessed at least one 
great opera singer, while the fa- 
mous violinist Pugnani, the great 
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hautboy and bassoon players, the 
brothers Besozzi, and innumerable 
others played in the churches at 
Turin, Milan, and Padua. The 
Maestro di Capella of a large church 
was always high in the profession. 
Jommelli, the greatest tragic com- 
poser of Italy, was chapelmaster at 
St. Peter’s, Leo and Caffaro at 
Naples, Galuppi at Venice, and the 
famous instrumental composer San- 
martini at Milan. Nor were their 
functions limited to merely direct- 
ing the performances; they were 
required to produce several new 
works every year, and the great 
church archives of Italy contain 
numbers of unpublished masses, 
hymns, and psalms by the great- 
est composers of the eighteenth 
century. 

Besides the usual musical ser- 
vices in cathedrals, parish and con- 
vent churches, there were occasional 
grand performances even at minor 
ones, to celebrate the feast of some 
patron saint, or the consecration 
of some rich nun. Then all the 
greatest opera singers, the Caffa- 
riellos, Manzolis, and Guarduccis, 
mounted into the organ loft, and a 
tremendous concourse of people 
met to hear them ; sometimes also, 
as we learn from Sir Horace Mann, 
a great musician would have a 
splendid service performed at his 
own expense, on recovering from a 
bad illness or accident. 

The music performed in the 
churches was, as arule, not very 
different from that performed in 
the theatres; for the fact is, that 
there never has existed such a thing 
as church music independent of the 
other branches of the art. There 
have been various styles of music, 
one belonging to each epoch, and 
which have been adapted, one 
after the other, to all the musical 
requirements of the time, the 
church, the theatre, or the room; 
but there has never been music 
used solely for the church or for 
the theatre or for the room. The 


style of the Roman school of 
the sixteenth century may pos- 
sibly be more suitable for ecclesi- 
astical purposes than any other, 
we do not deny it; but it is un- 
deniable that this style was the only 
one then extant, and that Pales- 
trina himself set profane madrigals 
to that very sort of music which 
is held up as the only sort fit for 
the church. The eighteenth century 
also had its style of music, which 
it used indiscriminately for all pur- 
poses, and which has been described 
as unsuitable to religious cere- 
monies. Possibly it was not so suit- 
able to them as that of the Palestrina 
school, but this was no fault of the 
great masters of a hundred years 
ago. The art had progressed for two 
hundred years since the days of 
Palestrina; to ask the composers 
of the eighteenth century for music 
such as those of the sixteenth 
could have given, would be like 
complaining that Raphael did not 
paint like Giotto. They could not 
have spontaneously produced any- 
thing of the sort, and as to cold 
imitation, they were incapable of 
it ; for as long as there be a living 
art there can be no exhumation and 
galvanising into life of a dead one; 
so the eighteenth century knew of 
no Palestrinists, as the Renais- 
sance knew of no pre-Raphaelites, 
Modern critics—not unlike those 
who never perceive that Giotto, 
their idol, was progressing, while 
they, his disciples, are merely retro- 
grading—modern critics have found 
fault with the church music of the 
eighteenth century for not being as 
suitable to ecclesiastical purposes as 
that of the sixteenth century ; but 
this fault of the church music of 
the last century, like the similar 
one attributed by kindred critics to 
the church painting of the Renais- 
sance, merely signifies that it 
belongs to a fully developed, and 
not to an immature art. The form 
has attained to perfection, the spirit 
to maturity; it has all the richness 
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and strength of human nature, it is 
no longer timid and lowly, it is 
grand and divine; men, according 
to Goethe’s expression, form the 
picture of the Divinity after their 
own highest model, as He had 
formed them in His own resem- 
blance ; art is no longer a symbol, it 
is a form, a thought, a feeling 
which acts independently and 
directly. The church music of the 
eighteenth century is profane, if 
you will; saints and angels are 
made to sing like opera heroes and 
heroines ; but what the opera heroes 
and heroines sing is so pure, so 
lovely, so noble, that there remains 
nothing purer, lovelier, or nobler for 
the saints and angels. These great 
composers do not, like some later 
ones, own several styles, one for the 
gods and goddesses, and the other for 
the Satyrs and Menads: wherever 
their art is employed, for whatever 
purpose it is destined, it is equally 
noble, not because it is used to 
express the feelings of Scipio or of 
St. Eustace or of Harlequin, but 
because it is their art, which to 
them is athing sacred. This being 
the case, the Italians of the eigh- 
teenth century, who set apart no 
special style for devotional purposes, 
gave church music all that they 
gave to all other music, all the 
richness of device which their art 
afforded. They preserved the 
massive choruses on which men 
like Lotti, Leo, and Durante 
lavished all their skill of counter- 
point ; they kept the solemn organ 
for which Scarlatti had written his 
grand fugues and on which every 
composer had learned to play ; they 
kept all the best part of the old, 
unindividual, unemotional church 
music, but they added all their 
own creations, all the individual, 
emotional wealth of completely 
matured art; the choral perfor- 
mances were broken by psalms and 
verses in three or four single parts, 
performed by the most highly 
trained singers who displayed all 
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their powers of execution and 
expression; by duets either fugued 
like the divinely lovely ones of 
Pergolesi, or in the freer, more 
emotional shape of the opera, by 
splendidly modulated recitatives, 
crowned by an air, solemn, pathetic 
or florid, sung by one of those great 
singers, whose feeling gave & new 
soul and whose fancy added a new 
splendour to even the most perfect 
piece. The eighteenth century 
added also its orchestra, its wind 
instruments lightly and soberly dis- 
tributed among the graver stringed 
ones; and during the hushed 
moment when any human voice, 
be it even that of a Guadagni or a 
Pacchierotti, would have sounded 
profane, Tartini or Giardini or Pug- 
nani would take up his violin and 
steal upon the silence of the church. 

According to a bad but invincible 
tendency of which the reader may 
often have to complain, we have 
taken the opportunity of discussing 
the church music of the eighteenth 
century in general, when there was 
no occasion to speak of any save 
the trifling performances which 
Dr. Burney attended ; keeping our 
traveller waiting, standing in some 
dull little church listening to medi- 
ocre music; but, alas, we have not the 
power of introducing our reader into 
the smallest church, of letting him 
hear even the meanest performance 
of the eighteenth century. So, in de- 
fault of this, we can give him theonly 
thing criticism can give—not art 
itself, but only a disquisition on it. 


As soon as the sun had fairly set 
and the cool breeze risen, the towns- 
folk would awake, and having 
opened shutters, pulled up blinds, 
and breathed the fresher evening air, 
they would begin to think of hear- 
ing a little music. A little music, 
nothing grand or tragic, oh, no! 
no great singers who required 
tremendous applause; something 
simple, easy, and refreshing. So 
the men having exchanged dressing- 
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gowns for snuff or puce-coloured 
light coat, and coloured handkerchief 
for well-combed little wig, and their 
wives and daughters having slipped 
on a tidy gown and a coquettish 
black veil, the population would 
slowly wend their way towards the 
comic theatres, pausing just a 
little to talk to acquaintances, and 
breathe the fresh air in the white, 
pearly twilight. In this state of 
quiet, languid enjoyment, the peo- 
ple would scarcely have given a 
thank-you for the autumn and 
winter music—music in her grand, 
splendid, delicately-worked Court: 
dress, led about in state by prince- 
singers, who wore military orders 
and bought dukedoms ; they wanted 
music, like themselves, in summer 
array, music in her most negligent, 
slovenly attire, wandering carelessly 
from town to town in company with 
third-rate singers, vagrant fiddlers, 
and motley columbines and panta- 
loons,and yet as gracefuland charm- 
ing, if not asstately and magnificent, 
as in the serious winter months. 
All summer performances were 
therefore comic, and at small 
theatres, to which the admission 
cost a few pence, where people 
went in and out, made a terrific 
noise, and listened, and let others 
listen, only to as much or as little 
as they felt inclined, it was an 
amusement for the lower or at most 
middle classes, and one which they 
held very cheap indeed. For, until 
quite late in the eighteenth century, 
the Italian comic opera was not only 
totally distinct from the serious 
one, but of much lower artistic 
standing, and its performers were 
a class wholly apart and decidedly 
inferior. A long comic opera like 
the Matrimonio Segreto or a semi- 
serious one like Don Giovanni 
was equally unknown; there were 
only short musical interludes of 
two or three characters like Me- 
tastasio’s Impresario of the Canary 
Islands or Pergolesi’s Serva Padrona, 
intended to be sung between the 


acts of a spoken comedy, and 
short musical farces, with plenty 
of buffoonery and nonsense, like 
Galuppi’s Arcifanfano King of Fools 
and Leonardo Leo’s Cioé. The 
comic opera, or burletta, as it 
was called, was a very humble 
sister of the serious opera, and a 
near relative of the Italian comedy of 
masks ; it got a share of the musical 
excellence of the first, and inherited 
a large portion of the ramshackle, 
popular buffoonery of the second. 
Where a singable dialect existed, 
the comic opera was most often 
written in it, and the Président de 
Brosses took the trouble to learn 
Neapolitan in order to fully enjoy 
Pergolesi’s burlettas; and where 
the dialect was wholly unmusical, 
the modes of speech of the lower 
classes were strictly adhered to; 
for one reason of the success of the 
comic opera was its total opposition 
to the serious one ; the more digni- 
fied and heroic became the ancient 
Greeks, Romans, and Persians of 
the opera seria, the more trivial and 
farcical became the shopkeepers, 
sailors, and peasants of the burletta. 
Baretti, in his book on the Italians, 
says that comic operas were most 
often coarse and even gross ; and 
Dr. Burney adds that they were 
utterly childish and ridiculous ; but 
Baretti hated all things musical, 
and never lost an opportunity of 
throwing undue odium on them, 
while Burney was accustomed to 
regard the polished French comedy 
as the only proper one, and was 
wholly blind to the merits of the 
Italian national stage, so that the 
opinion of neither is very reliable ; 
and it is probable that the burlettas, 
although occasionally coarse, had no 
harm in them, and although fantastic 
and absurd, were decidedly clever. 
However they were strictly popular 
and lowly, for although Goldoni 
wrote a few texts for them in his 
moments of pecuniary distress, no 
well-known poet worked regularly 
for them until the time of Casti, 
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Da Ponte, and Sografi, when the 
comic opera, in the hands of Mozart, 
Cimarosa, and Paisiello, had already 
become the successful rival of the 
serious one. The performers were 
on a level with the text writers ; 
no first-rate singer, male or female, 
ever deigned to sing in a burletta 
until quite late in the century; the 
performers who had been carefully 
trained ever since their childhood 
were reserved for the serious opera, 
more lucrative, more fashionable, 
more purely musical, where they 
might stand as rigid as statues and 
as stupid as babies providing they 
could swell and diminish, shake 
and run rapid divisions, and make 
long, intricate extemporary embel- 
lishments ; they would have nothing 
to do with the comic opera, and the 
comic opera would have nothing to 
dowith them. Occasionally indeed 
the second man or second woman, 
of the serious opera (in which no 
one listened to them) would play 
the serious parts, the two insigni- 
ficant lovers, in the burletta; or a 
young, raw performer would begin 
his career on the comic stage, before 
attempting the serious one; but such 
irregular singers were not those on 
whom the success of the burletta de- 
pended. Thereal burletta performers 
were men and women of talent, but 
whom want of voice, want of train- 
ing, want of ambition, or want of 
respectability had wholly excluded 
from the higher walks of the pro- 
fession ; there were fine voices with 
insufficient cultivation, and good 
singers with insuflicient voice; but 
there were likewise brilliant actors, 
delightfully cheery scapegraces, ex- 
quisitely coquettish waiting-maids, 
magnificently blustering tutors ; 
there was an overflow of life and 
good humour. The public did not 
go into raptures and ecstasies about 
their comic singers, as they did 
about their serious ones, but they 
liked them and applauded them as 
jovial friends, and the singers were 
grateful; they did notsulk when there 
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were no kings or princes or sena- 
tors to applaud them, they did their 
best to amuse shopkeepers and va- 
gabonds ; they did not show off won- 
derful rifiortturas and feats of exe- 
cution, but they improvised a witty 
answer here, or a comical situation 
there; parodying, pasquinading, 
always entering into the fun of the 
thing, like that bujfo whom Dr. 
Burney saw at Milan, falling on the 
prompter and thrashing him in de- 
fault of the actor who played his 
prodigal son, to the great joy of the 
whole audience. Many, however, 
of these inferior singers would have 
seemed excellent, but for the com- 
parison with the great performers 
of the serious opera, and Burney met 
many who would have pleased on a 
higher stage, even the worst being 
better than the best that could 
be heard in France. The music, on 
the other hand, was never mediocre, 
for the great composers of Italy 
were never so overburdened with 
money or so sated with applause as 
to disdain obtaining it by humbler 
means: the Pergolesis,* Leos, Ga- 
luppis, and Piccinnis, who were 
either positively starving or living 
in the most modest style, and who 
had no absurd artistic dignity like 
their overpaid, swaggering singers, 
wrote willingly for the comic opera 
and wrote their best. Nor did they 
adopt a different style from that 
they otherwise employed ; for the 
Italian composers of the eighteenth 
century, like the Italian painters of 
the Renaissance, had only one style, 
spontaneous and perfect, which, ac- 
cording to the time and the indi- 
vidual, was only more or less grand, 
or tender, or gay. The comic opera 
did not exist in the earliest part of 
the century, because the music of 
that time was too uniformly grand 
and solemn; it began to develop 
only when musical forms became 
softer and more flexible, and it 
reached its highest point when they 
had become so light, graceful, and 
unheroic as to be positively unsuit- 
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able to solemn subjects. But the 
style of the masters of the last cen- 
tury, which was too spontaneous, 
too free, too perfect, to be distorted 
either into the thoroughly tragic or 
the absolutely trivial, could yet be 
adapted with more or less success 
to tragedy or comedy, though al- 
ways, of course, suiting the one 
better than the other. The intro- 
duction or omission of certain pas- 
sages, the arrangement of the ac- 
companiment, the choice of the 
rhythm, of pace and of voice, would 
alter the style sufficiently, yet with- 
out changing its radical nature; 
Pergolesi was accused of having 
used the same tune in a piece of 
his Stabat Mater and in an air of 
his Serva Padrona, but the melody 
had been so adapted to each situa- 
tion that no one would have com- 
plained of unsuitableness had it 
been heard in only one of the two. 
So much indeed was done by the 
choice of melodies, of accompani- 
ments and voices, and by the dif- 
terent structure of the whole play, 
that not only did the comic opera 
differ totally from the serious one, 
despite the similarity of the general 
style, but a complete revolution in 
musical arrangements gradually 
developed in the former, which 
finally upset the latter. For, in 
the first place, popular melodies, 
taken from the peasantry, were con- 
stantly being introduced into the 
burletta, and thence influenced even 
serious music, which little by little 
grew lighter, brighter, brisker, less 
grand, massive, and studied; the 
accompaniments at the same time 
growing more dependent on rhythm 
and less on counterpoint, and the 
more popular and less cultivated 
wind instruments being introduced 
one by one into an orchestra which 
had mainly consisted of strings. Add 
to this that in the burletta the con- 
tralto voice, so dear to the serious 
composers, especially in men’s parts, 
was completely eschewed, that the 
principal male part was reserved 


solely for the tenor, while the bass 
voice, which in the serious opera 
was given over to messengers, 
confidants, and other small folk, 
appeared, and perhaps to its greatest 
advantage, in the very effective 
parts of blustering old tutors and 
blundering valets. Nor was this 
all; the comic situations could ill 
be expressed in the grandly modu- 
lated solemn recitative of the serious 
opera ; they required constant move- 
ment and hubbub, and thence the 
introduction of finales and other 
concerted pieces where five, six, or 
seven persons scream and shout and 
storm at each other; pieces which 
the delicate, pathetic situations of 
the heroic opera excluded, and 
which, moreover, the despotic serious 
singers, who had not spent years 
in constant practice to let them- 
selves be drowned by screaming 
women and bellowing basses, would 
never have permitted. Thus there 
came to exist, not a different style 
of composition, but a different sys- 
tem of arrangements, in the comic 
opera; and when the comic opera 
had risen to the level of its rival in 
the hands of Paisiello, Guglielmi, 
and Cimarosa, when it possessed 
first-rate singers, like the charming 
Coltellini, the magnificently comic 
Casacciello, and the delightful tenor 
Mandini; when Joseph II. kept 
comic poets and a comic company 
instead of serious ones ; then the old 
arrangements of the opera seria had 
to give way ; contraltos had to be 
abandoned for brisker voices, tenors 
were shoved up into important 
parts, and basses removed ont of 
subordinate ones, recitatives were 
slashed into, and Curiatius and 
Pyrrhus, Horatia and Penelope had 
to join in thundering concerted 
pieces, just as the undignified Har- 
lequins and Columbines of the bur- 
letta had done before. The old 
opera seria was fused with the old 
burletta, and this being done, both 
expired, leaving a joint product— 
the modern melodramatic opera. 
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In 1770 the poor, humble little 
burletta was still far from such 
triumph: but it was, perhaps, all 
the purer in its nature, all the 
more popular, simple, and amusing. 
Its singers had not yet learned to 
make rifioritwras like the serious 
ones; its poets had not yet felt 
the necessity of introducing de- 
serted ladies, punished libertines, 
heart- breakings, murders, and 
pathos. All was as yet simple, 
natural, buffoonish, cheap, and jolly. 
The Abate Metastasio, Imperial 
opera poet, might smile with con- 
tempt at the plays, the virtwosi in 
peagreen satin and lilac and gold 
lace might turn up their languishing 
eyes in horror at the singers; the 
small shopkeepers and street folk 
; might still shake with laughter on 
their wooden benches, while the 
Président de Brosses, Rousseau and 
Burney could still join in their 
hearty delight at the bright, elegant 
music, the droll situations, the 
easy, off-hand singing, and the 
inexhaustible humour of the old 
burletta. 

Stepping out of the little cheap 
theatre, Dr. Burney found music 
again in the streets—the streets 
which, after all, are the pleasantest 
place in the heavy, drowsy summer 
evenings, when the people loiter 
about in little knots of threes and 
fours under the clear blue sky, as 
clear and as blue, though in so 
strangely different a way, as at 
midday. There were bands of 
artisans, apprentices, shop-boys, 
marching down the street arm-in- 
arm, singing, led by a fellow play- 
ing the guitar or the mandolin ; and 
serenaders coming with flutes and 
fiddles under w indows, which would 
occasionally open to reward them 
with a dash of water, and all sorts 
of similar non-professional music, 
received by the population some- 
times as a favour, sometimes as a 
nuisance. Besides this, in the spa- 
cious squares where people sat drink- 
ing lemonade and coffee, where per- 
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ambulating booths displayed their 
wares under the flickering torch- 
light, where the puppetshow stood 
surrounded by a ring of eager spec- 
tators, there, of course, in the great 
outdoor saloon of the town, there was 
music again in plenty—music which 
the public paid for, feeling that even 
the humblest professional music is, 
ceteris paribus, better than that of 
amateurs. There were whole fami- 
lies, like the one Burney met at 
Lyons, who wandered about, sing- 
ing and playing in concert, and 
these perambulating musicians were 
most often Venetians. They played 
and sang well, and occasionally a 
voice might be heard amongst the 
tables of the coffee-houses, which 
was destined to the utmost vocal 
glory, like that of the poor un. 
taught girl who was later to be 
called Banti, the most pathetic 
female singer of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Bo- 
logna possessed in Burney’s day 
a quartet of vagrant blind musi- 
cians, called the ‘Bravi Orbi,’ 
whom many Italian composers 
warmly admired, the great and 
masterly Jommelli always sending 
for them to play for him. What 
these people played we are not 
told ; probably favourite opera airs, 
with just a dash of more popular 
music. At all events, it was not 
to them that belonged the really 
popular songs, for these were the 
proverty of the wholly untrained 
lower classes, workmen, boatmen, 
fishermen, and peasants, and it was 
from these that composers like Pai- 
siello learned the rustic, truly, pas- 
toral style of some of his pieces ; 
while the vagrant musicians, on 
the contrary, served to diffuse 
among the people the more refined 
and polished styles of composition. 

After loitering about a little in 
the coffee-houses, Dr. Burney would 
go and end his evening at an acca- 
demia, or dilettante concert in some 
private house, whose owners he was 
of course totally unacquainted with, 





but to which he was taken by some 
musical busybody, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made the previous 
day, and who now treated him as a 
brother ; perhaps some long, meagre 
ecclesiastic, with immense spectacles 
on a nose which looked like a pick- 
axe, wherewith to hew into the 
depths of musical science; or by 
some jovial lawyer, who always 
found time to devote to the Muses, 
especially when pretty, and who 
would talk himself purple in favour 
of this or that composer; or again 
by a music master—some still ob- 
scure young composer, or some 
ancient singer who had not pro- 
vided for his old days—a music 
master bound to accompany his 
pupils on grand occasions, and 
thankful for the scanty refreshment 
offered him. By some such indi- 
vidual Dr. Burney would be intro- 
duced into the trim little parlour as 
a distinguished foreigner, a man of 
universal knowledge, as a glory to 
England, and an honour to Italy, 
&c. The company would rise and 
look with awe at the stranger (per- 
haps a Milordo—who knows ?—are 
not the English the most eccentric 
of beings ?), the hostess would meet 
him, curtsey, and express how much 
her house was honoured, and then 
the dilettanti would sit down to 
their instruments, their silken coat- 
tails neatly disposed on eicher side 
of their chair, their well-starched 
ruffes carefuliy drawn out; the 
ladies would rise, smooth out their 
dresses and aprons, unroll their 
scores, and the performance would 
begin, interrupted only by a few 
solemn pauses, during which candles 
were snuffed, violins tuned, bows 
resined, and snuff-boxes passed 
round. 

They took things solemnly, these 
good people, because a hundred 
years ago musical amateurs were 
rarer than now, and to be one in- 
volved much more responsibility. 
For among the Italians of the eight- 
eenth century music was at once 
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both more common and more prized 
than among us; it was a necessity 
to the greater part of the nation, 
but it was an art, a profession, 
rather than an amusement or an 
accomplishment. All young ladies 
were not taught music; not, as 
Baretti most falsely and prepos- 
terously pretended, because the 
morals of professional musicians 
were too slack, but because people 
had not yet conceived the modern 
notion of culture, which most often 
consists merely in giving slovenly 
cultivation to endowments which 
deserve no cultivation at all. But 
where real musical talent existed, 
it was usually made the most of; 
and it must be remembered that 
the study of music was at that 
time far more arduous than in these 
happy days of classes, piano ar- 
rangements, manuals of harmony, 
and other royal roads to mediocrity. 
The musical education of profes- 
sionals, the seven or eight years 
spent in learning to sing by men 
who were to be mere composers; 
the two or three years spent im 
learning composition by those who 
were to be mere performers ; the 
inexorably complete system ac- 
cording to which one branch of 
the art could not be mastered 
without a knowledge of the others; 
all this reacted on the education 
of the non-professional musicians : 
the music which people heard 
was too good to permit them to 
endure music that was bad; the 
masters were too thoroughly trained 
to submit to slovenly pupils. More- 
over, all was more difficult in 
itself. Amateurs had not the bene- 
fit of pianoforte arrangements ; they 
had to read the full orchestral scores 
of theatrical music and the figured 
or absolutely dry basses of church 
and chamber music; they, like all 
others, had to learn the difficult 
science and art of accompaniment 
which required not only knowledge, 
but natural facility. There were no 
easy drawing-room fantasias, bal- 
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lads, or duets; there were only 
sonatas, harpsichord lessons, string 
quartets, cantatas, composed of reci- 
tative and air, canzonets as difficult 
in their simplicity as the cantatas 
were in their complication, canons 
and madrigals for several voices. 
There were violins, viols, hautboys, 
bassoons, violoncellos, harpsichords, 
but no pianofortes, and that fact 
alone means a great deal. An in- 
strument very much resembling the 
modern pianoforte, as distinguished 
from the harpsichord, clavichord, 
virginal, and others of the same 
genus, having been invented by 
Cristofori, of Florence, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, the 
non-existence of the pianoforte as a 
class (for individual instruments 
could be found here and there, 
Farinelli and Count Torre Taxis 
appearing to have had them, accord- 
ing to Burney) means not only that 
the musical education of that day 
was free from the influence which 
the pianoforte necessarily exerts, 
but that there were circumstances 
which prevented the instrament 
from becoming as common as it has 
since. The harpsichord, although 
externally like the piano, was in 
reality a very different thing, for 
its quill mechanism, the absence of 
pedals, and its sharp metallic sound 
placed it rather in the category of 
stringed instruments. Now, viewed 
as a stringed instrument, the harp- 
sichord had little to recommend it ; 
its tone was not strong, not pecu- 
liarly fine, and extremely mono- 
tonous, and the consequence was 
that people often preferred to it 
the violin tribe, which was more 
capable of effect ; and that the harp- 
sichord sank rather towards the 
levelof a mere avcompaniment. And 
even when cultivated for itself it had 
to be cultivated in a totally different 
manner from the pianoforte ; it was 
too uniform and feeble in tone, and 
too sharp and unsustained, to 
permit either of emotional perfor- 
mance or of that hurricane and 
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lullaby alternation so dear to mo- 
dern pianists ; you could not play a 
study of light and shade, nor a moon- 
light fantasia, nor a rhapsody on 
it, even had such pretentious pieces 
of inanity existed in those days; 
you could play a fugue, a gigue, a 
brilliant scherzo or an intricate 
lesson, like those of Handel and 
Scarlatti, and play them neatly, 
clearly, firmly, roundly, with a 
spring and an expression of intelli- 
gence and cheerfulness, but that 
was all you could do on a harpsi- 
chord; and Handel and Scarlatti 
understood this fact, and turned it 
to account, as genius turns every- 
thing to account. But the violin, 
the violoncello, the organ, could do 
much more and better: they could 
be brilliant or pathetic or grand, 
and the voice could be all three 
together; so the harpsichord was 
comparatively little esteemed ; peo- 
ple regarded it as a respectable 
instrument, and most great masters, 
like Porpora, Jommelli, and Pergo- 
lesi wrote a few good pieces for it, 
but rarely did a composer, like 
Dominico Scarlatti and Alberti of 
Venice, devote himself almost 
exclusively to it, until it turned 
into the pianoforte and gained a 
new character, or rather borrowed 
that of other stringed instruments 
in the days of Haydn, Clementi, and 
Mozart. The Italians cared little 
for harpsichords, and made them 
badly, so badly that we have been 
told that when, at the beginning of 
this century, Clementi returned to 
Rome, he could barely find an 
adequate instrument; they made 
them feeble and metallic, such 
as singers and violinists and opera 
conductors wished them to be; 
small, thin, ungainly things, on 
slender little legs with black keys 
instead of white, and vice versd, 
such as you still occasionally meet, 
faded, yellow, with only a few 
jangling, melancholy notes left, in 
old houses where they have not 
been touched for a century. As to 
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people who went in for execution, 
they might get their harpsichords 
from England, Germany, or Holland, 
from Rucker or Broadwood. An 
instrument like our pianoforte, with 
a loud, thick, muffly tone, on which 
you could execute with considerable 
disadvantage the music written for 
other instruments, besides the 
sentimental and thundering imbe- 
cility written expressly for it; with 
sufficient power of expression to 
supersede other instruments and 
with power of mechanical dexterity 
unlimited enough to ruin itself— 
such an instrument, such a com- 
promise, could not have existed in 
the eighteenth century ; and could 
not therefore usurp all musical 
privileges, make people lose all 
notion of adaptation of sound and 
style, accustom them to unlimited 
noise and to dubious tune, and 
foster that wholesale ignorance of 
music in general which is inevitable 
where a performer need aim only 
at mechanical dexterity ; arranged 
pieces, pedals, and tuners, having 
relieved him from the necessity of 
learning harmony, of studying 
expression by means of the voice, 
and of obtaining a correct ear by 
tuning his own instrument; where, 
above all, everything having been 
done for him by others, he has 
been educated to total want of 
individual endeavour. 

The dilettanti, therefore, of the 
last century were more thorough 
musicians than are most of ours, 
besides having had the advantage 
of learning not from teachers who 
are mere performers who have 
failed, but very often from first- 
rate composers, Leo, Porpora, Jom- 
melli, Galuppi,who did not disdain by 
any means to give private lessons. 
The pupils were usually worthy of 
their masters, and Dr. Burney 
heard excellent performers, vocal 
and instrumental, at the private 
concerts he attended at Milan, 
Venice, and Rome, in the dull, 
bare parlours of the upper middle 


classes, and in the gorgeously stuc. 
coed and gilded saloons of the 
aristocracy ; for in that day music | 
belonged equally to all classes, be. 
ing a fruit not of special culture, 
but of general civilisation. Round 
these dilettanti performers, whe. 
ther dressed in broad cloth or in 
embroidered satin, was congregated 
the far larger class of merely ap. 
preciative amateurs, who neither 
sung nor played, nor composed, 
but for whose benefit singers, vio. 
linists, and composers were pro- 
duced. Some of these were of the 
oracular sort, others of the dis- 
putative, others of the ecstatic. 
The oracular ones were old gentle. 
men, senators, monsignori, lawyers 
and doctors, who gave advice to 
young musicians ; and, as the singer 
Mancini tells us, taught well en- 
dowed but slightly rigid sopranos 
and tenors how to move their arms 
and legs gracefully and expres. 
sively, and how (as the malicious 
Marcello adds) to take snuff and 
blow their nose without impeding 
the dramatic action ; the disputative 
were younger men, men of fashion 
and wit, who discussed musical merit 
under the handsof their hairdresser, 
like Parini’s young gentleman, 
wrote indecorous sonnets against 
admirers of rival musicians, and 
eccasionally waylaid and thrashed 
them with sedan-chair sticks; the 
ecstatics, on the other hand, were 
mainly ladies, or effeminate cavalieri 
serventi, descendants, and worthy 
ones, of those noble dilettanti who 
sallied out a whole mile outside this 
town of Bologna to meet the singer 
Baldassare Ferri, and heaped his 
carriage with roses, somewhere about 
the year 1650. In the soberer eight- 
eenth century, when great singers 
became more plentiful, the ecstatics 
remained at home, but were none 
the less ecstatic, the ladies wearing 
portraits of great performers, faint- 
ing, like Beckford’s Paduan lady, 
from musical rapture ; in short, show- 
ing their love of music in a hundred 
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absurd fashions, at which satirists 
either shook their heads like Parini 
or Gozzi, or laughed like Passeroni 
and Marcello ; and foreigners looked 
amazed and remarked that the 
Italians had become a nation of 
children. 

It was through such disputative 
and ecstatic dilettanti that music 
so thoroughly permeated the life of 
the upper classes; that, even where 
it was not genuinely enjoyed. it 
was required as part of fashion- 
able life, and good taste in art 
became a sort of accompaniment to 
good taste in dress and deportment. 
But as the circles on the water 
grow fainter as they grow wider, 
so this general dilettantism, by 
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which musical culture was ex- 
tended to the utmost, to even the 
unmusical, was necessarily compara- 
tively sterile and uninfluential ; the 
really influential dilettanti were of 
course the active ones, those who 
approximated nearest to the pro- 
fessional musicians. Among these 
many appear to have possessed 
much talent and learning, both for 
the theoretical and the practical 
parts of the art; and the Italians 
of the eighteenth century owed two 
of the best, and one of the very best, 
of their composers, Domenico Al- 
berti and Emanuele d’Astorga, and 
the great Benedetto Marcello, to 
the class of aristocratic amateurs. 


VERNON LEE. 


(To be continued.) 





HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. 
I, SEINE ET MARNE. 


OW delicious to escape from the 
fever heat and turmoil of Paris 

to the green banks and sheltered 
ways of the gently undulating 
Marne ; with what delight we wake 
up inthe morning to thesound of the 
mower’s scythe, the rustle of acacia 
leaves and the notes of the stock-dove, 
looking back as upon a nightmare to 
the horn of the tramway conductor 
and the perpetual grind of the stone- 
mason’s saw! Yes, to quit Paris in 
these days of tropic heat and nestle 
down in some country resort is 
indeed like exchanging Dante’s 
lower circle for Paradise. The heat 


has followed us here, but with a 
screen of luxuriant foliage between 
us and the burning blue sky, and 
with a breeze perpetually rippling 
the leaves, no one need complain. 


With the cocks and the hens, the 
birds and the bees, we are all up and 
stirring betimes: there are dozens of 
nooks and corners if we like to 
spend the morning out of doors and 
do not feel enterprising enough to 
set out on an exploring expedition by 
diligence or rail. After the midday 
meal everybody takes a siesta as a 
matter of course, waking up between 
four and five o’clock for a ramble, 
and wherever we go we find lovely 
prospects. Quiet little rivers and 
canals winding between lofty lines 
of poplar, undulating pastures and 
amber corn-fields, picturesque vil- 
lages crowned by a church spire 
here and there, wide sweeps of 
highly cultivated land interspersed 
with rich woods, vineyards, orchards, 
and gardens—all these make up 
the scenery familiarised to us by 
some of the most characteristic of 
French painters. Just such rural 
pictures have been pourtrayed a 
thousand times by Millet, Corot, 
Daubigny, and in their very simpli- 


city often lies the chiefcharm. No 
extensive or grandiose outlines are 
here as in Brittany, no picturesque 
poverty, no poetic archaisms; all is 
rustic and pastoral, with the rus. 
ticity and pastoralness of every day. 
We are in the midst of one of 
the wealthiest and best cultivated 
regions of France moreover, and 
when we penetrate below the sur- 
face we find that in manners and 
customs, as well as dress and out- 
ward appearance, the peasant and 
agricultural population generally 
difler no little from their remoter 
fellow countrymen, the Bretons. 
In this famous cheese country, 
the fromage de Brie being the 
speciality of these dairy farms, 
there is no superstition, hardly a 
trace of poverty, and little that is 
poetic. The people are rich, labo. 
rious, and progressive. The farmers’ 
wives, however hard they may work 
at home, wear thesmartest of Paris. 
ian bonnets and gowns when paying 
visits—I was going to say, when at 
church, but nobody goes here. It 
is a significant fact that in this 
well-educated district, where news- 
papers are read by the poorest, and 
where well-being is the rule and 
poverty a rare exception, the church 
isempty on Sunday, and the priest’s 
authority is nil. The priests may 
preach against abstinence from 
church in the pulpit, and may lecture 
the congregation in private, but no 
effect is thereby produced. Church 
going has become out of date 
among the manufacturers of Brie 
cheese. They amuse themselves on 
Sundays by taking walks with their 
children, the paterfamiliases bathe 
in the river, the ladies put on 
their fine clothes and pay visits, but 
they omit their devotions. Some 
of these tenant farmers—for many of 
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the farms are let on lease as in 
England, possessors of small farms 
hiring more land—are very rich, and 
one of our neighbours here, whose 
wealth had been made by Brie 
cheese, lately gave his daughter 
several hundred thousand francs 
by way of dowry. The wedding 
breakfast took place at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris, and a hundred guests 
were invited to partake of a sump- 
tuous collation. Sometimes these 
rustic brides are dowried with a 
million francs. But in spite of fine 
clothes and large dowries, farmers’ 
wives and daughters still attend 
to their dairies, and when they 
cease to do so, doubtless farming 
in Seine et Marne will cease to be 
the prosperous business we now 
find it. 

It is delightful to witness the 
widespread well-being of this 
highly favoured region. ‘There is 
no poverty here,’ say my host and 
hostess, ‘and that is why life is so 
pleasant.’ True enough. Wherever 
you go you find well-dressed con- 
tented-looking people—no rags, no 
squalor, no pinched want. Poverty 
is an accident of rare occurrence 
and not a normal condition, every- 
one being able to get plenty of work 
and good pay. The habitual look 
of content written upon the faces 
you meet is very striking. It seems 
as if in this land of Goshen life were 
no burden, but matter for satisfac- 
tion only. Class distinctions can 
hardly be said to exist. There are 
employers and employed, masters 
and servants, of course ; but the line 
of demarcation is lightly drawn, and 
we find an easy familiarity existing 
between them, wholly free from im- 
politeness, much less vulgarity. That 
automatic demureness characterising 
English servants in the presence of 
their employers is wholly unknown 
here. There are households with 
us where the servants might all be 
mutes for any signs of animation 
they give, but here they take part 
in what is going on, and exchange 
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a word and a smile with every mem- 
ber of the household, never dreaming 
that it should be otherwise. One is 
struck, too, here by the good looks, in- 
telligence, and trim appearance of 
the children, who, it is clear, are 
well cared for. The houses have 
vines and sweet veas on the wall, 
flowers in the window, and alto- 
gether a look of comfort and ease 
found nowhere in Western France. 
The Breton villages are composed of 
mere hovels, where pigs, cows, and 
poultry live in close proximity to 
their owners; a dunghill stands 
before every front door,and to get 
indoors or out the inhabitants have 
always to cross a pool of liquid ma- 
nure. Here order and cleanliness 
prevail, witha diffusion of well-being 
hardly to be matched out of America. 
Travellers who visit Franceagainand 
again, rather out of sympathy with 
its people and institutions than 
from a desire to see its monuments 
or outward features, will find ample 
to reward them in Seine et Marne. 
On every side you have evidence 
of the boundless natural resources 
and indefatigable laboriousness of 
the people. There is one point here, 
which, as elsewhere in France, strikes 
an agriculturist with astonishment, 
and that is the abundance of fruit 
trees standing amid corn fields and 
miscellaneous crops ; also the inter- 
minable plantations of poplar trees 
that are to be seen on every side, ap- 
parently without any object. But 
the truth is, the planting of trees 
is no extravagance but rather eco- 
nomy, the fruit they produce ex- 
ceeding in value the corn they 
destroy ; whilst the puzzling lines of 
poplars beside canals and railways 
are the work of the Government, 
every spare bit of land belonging 
to the State being planted with 
trees for the sake of the timber. 
The crops are splendid, partly owing 
to the soil and partly to the ad- 
vanced system of agriculture. You 
may see exposed for sale in little 
towns and villages thenewest Ameri- 
cc 
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can agricultural tools, whilst the 
great diversity of products speaks 
much for the enterprise of the far- 
mers. As you stroll along, now climb- 
ing, now descending this pleasantly 
undulated country, you may see a 
dozen crops on less than an acre. 
A patch of potatoes here, vines 
growing there, on one side a bit of 
wheat, oats, rye, or barley, with 
fruit trees casting abundant shadow 
over all, or Indian corn, clover, 
and mangel wurzel in the green 
state, recently planted for autumn 
fodder, are found side by side, 
further on a poppy field, three 
weeks ago in full bloom, now having 
full pods ready for gathering—the 
poppy being cultivated forthe manu- 
facture of oil here—all these and 
many more are seen close together, 
and near them many a lovely little 
glen, copse, and ravine, recall- 
ing Scotland and Wales. You 


may walk for miles through what 
seems one vast orchard, only instead 
of turf, rich crops are growing 


under the trees. This is indeed 
the orchard of France, on which 
we English largely depend for 
our summer fruits. A few days 
ago the black currant trees were 
being stripped for the benefit of 
Parisian lovers of ‘ cassis,’ and now 
we encounter on our walks carts 
laden with plums packed in baskets 
and barrels, on their way to Covent 
Garden; later on, it will be the 
peach and apricot crops gathered 
for exportation; later still, apples, 
walnuts, and pears. One village not 
far from our own sends fruit to the 
Paris markets valued at a million 
francs annually. But the traveller 
must settle down in some delicious 
retreat in the valley of the Marne 
to realise the interest and charm of 
such a country as this. And he 
must above all things be a fairly 
good pedestrian, for it is not a land of 
luxuries, and carriages, good, bad, or 
indifferent, are difficult to be got. A 
countless succession of delightful 
prospects is offered to the perse- 
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vering explorer who each day 
strikes out in an entirely different 
direction. I have always been of 
opinion that the best way to see a 
country is to make a halt in some 
good central point, for weeks at a 
time, and from thence ‘excursionise.’ 
By these means much fatigue is 
avoided, and the two chief draw- 
backs to the pleasures of travel, 
namely, hotels and perpetual rail- 
ways, avoided as much as pos- 
sible. My rallying point was a 
pleasant French country house at 
Couilly, offering every opportunity 
for studying agriculture and rural 
life as well as making excursions 
by road and rail. Couilly itself is 
charming. The canal winding its 
way between thick lines of poplar 
trees towards Meaux is a walk you 
may take on the hottest day of sum- 
mer without fatigue; the river, 
narrow and sleepy, yet so pictu- 
resquely curling amid green slopes 
and tangled woods, affords another 
delightful stroll; then there are 
broad, richly-wooded hills rising 
above these, and shady side paths 
leading from hill to valley, with al- 
ternating vineyards, orchards, pas- 
tures, and corn-fields on either side. 
Couilly lies in the heart of the cheese- 
making country, part of the ancient 
province of Brie, from which this 
famous cheese is named (the 
comté of Brie became part of the 
French kingdom on the occasion of 
the marriage of Jeanne of Navarre 
with Philippe le Bel, in 1361), and 
is as prosperous as it is picturesque. 
Within a stone’s throw of our 
garden walls once stood a famous 
convent of Bernardines, called Pont- 
aux-Dames. Here Mdme. Dubarry, 
of evil reputation, was exiled after 
the death of Louis XV. On the 
outbreak of the Revolution she fled 
to England, and might there have 
ended her unworthy life in peace 
but for a cupidity which brought her 
to the guillotine. The old favourite 
of perhaps the most depraved of 
French kings had left secreted at 
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Pont-aux-Dames a case of dia- 
monds, and in order to secure these 
she ventured to Couilly again, with 
the result that might have been 
expected. The Revolutionary. Tri- 
bunal got hold of Madame Dubarry, 
and she mounted the scaffold in 
company of her betters, no one 
before or after showing such pusil- 
lanimity when her turn came. 
The diligence passes our garden 
gate early in the morning, and in 
an hour and a half takes us to 
Meaux, former capital of the pro- 
vince of La Brie, bishopric of the 
famous Bossuet, and also one of the 
early strongholds of the Reforma- 
tion. The neighbouring country, 
pays Meldois,as it is called, isone vast 
fruit and vegetable garden, bringing 
in enormous returns. From our 
vantage ground, for of course we 
go outside the coach, we survey 
the shifting landscape—woods, 
valley, and plain, soon seeing the 
city with its imposing cathedral, 
both of the whiteness of marble, 
rising above the winding river and 
fields of green and gold on either 
side. I know nothing that gives 
the mind an idea of fertility and 
wealth more than this scene, and it 
is no wonder that the Prussians in 
1871 here levied a heavy toll, 
their sojourn at Meaux having cost 
the inhabitants not less than a 
million and a half of francs. All 
now, however, is peace and pros- 
perity, and here, as in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, rags, 
want, and beggary are not seen. 
The evident well-being of all classes 
is delightful to behold. Meaux, 
with its shady boulevards and public 
gardens, must be a pleasant place 
to live in, nor would intellectual 
resources be wanting. We strolled 
into the spacious town library, open, 
of course, to strangers, and could 
wish for no better occupation than 
to con the curious old books and 
manuscripts that it contains. The 
employé having shown us the busts 
adorning the walls of the principal 
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rooms, took us into a side closet, 
where, ignominiously put out of 
sight, are the busts of Charles X. 
and Louis Philippe. ‘ But,’ said 
our informant, ‘ we have more busts 
in the garret—those of the Emperor 
Napoleon ITI., the Empress, and the 
PrinceImperial.’ Naturally enough, 
on the proclamation of the Re- 
public, these busts were considered 
as supererogatory, and it is to be 
hoped they will stay where they 
are. The Evéché, or Bishop’s Palace, 
is the principal sight at Meaux. It 
is full of historic associations besides 
being very curious in itself. Here 
have slept many noteworthy per- 
sonages—Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, when on their return 
from Varennes, June 24, 1791; 
Napoleon in 1814, Charles X. in 
1828 ; later, General Moltke in 1870, 
who said upon that occasion, ‘ In 
three days, or a week at most, we 
shall be in Paris,’ not counting on 
the probabilitiesof asiege. Theroom 
occupied by the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. and his little son still bears 
the name of La Chambre du Roi, 
and cannot be entered without a 
feeling of sadness. The gardens, 
designed by Lendtre, are as 
quaint and characteristic perhaps 
as any of the same period—a 
broad, open, sunny flower garden 
below, terraced walks above so 
shaded with closely-planted plane 
trees that the sun can hardly pene- 
trate on this July day. These 
green walks, where the nightingale 
and the oriole were singing, were 
otherwise as quiet as the Evéché it- 
self; but the acmé of quiet and soli- 
tude was only to be found in the ave- 
nue of yews called Bossuet’s Walk. 
Here it is said the great adversary 
of the Jansenists used to pace 
backwards and forwards when com- 
posing his famous discourses, wholly 
excluding himself from the world, 
like another celebrated French 
writer, Balzac, whilst thus occupied. 
Alittle garden house in which he ate 
and slept leads out of this delight-, 
CcCc2 
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ful walk, a cloister of greenery, the 
high square-cut walls of yew 
shutting out everything but the 
sky. What would some of us give 
for such a retreat as this—an ideal 
of perfect tranquillity and isolation 
from the outer world that might 
have satisfied the soul of Schopen- 
hauerhimself? But the good things 
of life are not equally divided. The 
present bishop, an octogenarian 
who has long been quite blind, 
would perhaps prefer to hear more 
echoes from without. It happened 
‘that in our party was a little child 
of six, who with the inquisitiveness 
of childhood followed the servant 
indoors while the rest waited at 
the door for permission to visit the 
alace. ‘I hear the footsteps of a 
child,’ said the old man, and bidding 
his young visitor approach, he gave 
him sugar-plums, kisses, and finally 
his blessing. Very likely the inno- 
cent prattlings of the child were as 
welcome to the old man as the 
sweetmeats to the little one on his 
knee. 

The terraces of the episcopal 
garden cross the ancient walls of 
the city, and underneath the boule- 
vards afford a promenade almost as 
pleasant. It must be admitted 
that much more pains are taken 
in France to embellish provincial 
towns with shady walks and public 
promenades than in England. The 
tiniest little town in Seine et Marne 
has its promenade, that is to say, 
an open green space and avenues, 
with benches for the passer-by. 
We cannot certainly sit out of 
doors as much as our French 
neighbours in consequence of our 
more changeable climate, but might 
not pleasant public squares and 
gardens, with bands playing gra- 
tuitously on certain evenings in 
the week, entice customers from 
the public-house? The traveller is 
shown the handsome private resi- 
dences of rich Meldois, where, in 
the second week of September 1870, 
were lodged the Emperor of Ger- 
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many, the Prince Frederick Charles, 
and Prince Bismarck. Meaux, if 
one of the most prosperous, is also 
one of the most liberal of French 
cities, and has been renowned for 
its charity from early times. In 
the thirteenth century there were no 
fewer than sixty Hétels-Dieu Lépro- 
series (hospitals for lepers) in the 
diocese ; and in the present day it is 
true to its ancient traditions, being 
abundantly supplied with hospitals, 
&e. 

Half an hour from Meaux by 
railway is the pretty little town of 
La Ferté sous Jouarre, coquet- 
tishly perched on the Marne, and 
not yet rendered unpoetic by 
the hum and bustle of commerce. 
Here even more than at Meaux the 
material well-being of all classes is 
especially striking. You see the 
women sitting in their little gardens 
at needlework; the children trot- 
ting off to school ; the men busy in 
their respective callings; but all as 
it should be, no poverty, no dirt, 
no discontent : cheerfulness, cleanli- 
ness, and good clothes, are evi- 
dently everybody’s portion. Yet 
it is eminently a working popula- 
tion ; there are no iashionable ladies 
in the streets, no nursery maids 
with over-dressed charges on the 
public walks; the men wear blue 
blouses, the women cotton gowns; 
all belong to one class, and have 
no need to envy any other. Close 
to the railway station is a little 
inn where I saw an instance of the 
comfort enjoyed by these unpre- 
tentious citizens of this thrifty 
little town. The landlord, a parti- 
cularly intelligent, and, cela va sans 
dire, well-mannered person, was 
waiting upon his customers in 
blue blouse, the landlady was as 
busy as could be in the kitchen. 
Both were evidently accustomed to 
plenty of work; yet when she took 
me over the house in order to show 
the accommodation for tourists, I 
found their own rooms furnished 
with Parisian elegance. There were 
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velvet sofas and chairs, white lace 
curtains, polished floors, mirrors, 
hanging wardrobes, a sumptuous 
little bassinette for baby, and ad- 
joining as charming a room for 
their elder danghter—a teacher in 
a day school—as any heiress to a 
large fortune could desire. This 
love of good furniture and indoor 
comfort generally seemed to me to 
speak much, not only for the taste, 
but the moral tone of the family. 
Evidently to these good people the 
home meant everything dearest, to 
their hearts. You would not find 
extravagance in food and dress 
among them, or most likely any 
other but this. They work hard, 
they live frugally, but when the 
day’s toil is done, they like to have 
pretty things around them, and 
not only to repose but to enjoy. 

La Ferté sous Jouarre is the seat of 
alarge manufacture of millstones, 
exported to all parts of the world, 
and a very thriving little place. 
Large numbers of Germans are 
brought hither by commerce, and 
now live again among their French 
neighbours as peacefully as before 
the war. The attraction for tour- 
ists is, however, Jouarre, reached 
by a lovely drive of about an hour 
from the lower town. Leaving the 
river you ascend gradually, gaining 
at every step a richer and wider 
prospect; below, the blue river 
winding between green banks; 
above, a lofty ridge of wooded hills, 
with hamlets dotted here and there 
amid the yellow corn and luxuriant 
foliage. It is a bit of Switzerland, 
and has often been painted by 
French artists. 

The love of flowers and flower- 
gardens, so painfully absent in the 
west of France, is here conspicuous. 
There are flowers everywhere, and 
some of the gardens give evidence 
of great skill and care. Jouarre is 


perched upon an airy green emi- 
nence, a quiet old-world town, with 
an enormous convent in the centre, 
where some scores of cloistered 
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nuns have shut themselves up for 
the glory of God. There they live 
as much in prison as if they were 
the most dangerous felons ever 
brought to justice; and a prison 
house indeed the convent looks, 
with its high walls, bars, and bolts. 
I had a little talk with the sister 
in charge of the porter’s lodge, and 
she took me into the church, point- 
ing to the high iron rails barring off 
the cloistered nuns with that expres- 
sion of imbecile satisfaction as much 
inseparable from her calling as her 
unwholesome dress. ‘There is one 
young English lady here,’ she said, 
‘formerly a Protestant; she is 
twenty-one, and only the other day 
took the perpetual vows.’ I won- 
dered as | looked up at the barred 
windows how long this kind of 
Suttee would be permitted in happy 
France, and indeed in any other 
country, and whether in the life- 
time of that foolish English girl 
the doors would be opened, and she 
would be compelled to go forth and 
labour in the world like any other 
rational being? This dreary prison- 
house, erected not in the interests 
of justice and society, but in order 
to gratify cupidity on one side 
and fanaticism on the other, afforded 
a painful contrast to the cheerful, 
active life outside. Close to the 
convent is one of the most curious 
monuments in the entire department 
of Seine et Marne, namely, the 
famous Merovingian crypt, de- 
scribed by French archeologists in 
the Bulletin Monumental and else- 
where. It is well known that 
during the Merovingian epoch, and 
under Charlemagne, long journeys 
were often undertaken in order to 
procure marble and other building 
material for the Christian churches. 
Thus only can we account for the 
splendid columns of jasper, por- 
phyry, Corinthian and rare marbles 
of which this crypt is composed. 
The capitals of white marble, in 
striking contrast to the deep red, 
greens, and other colours of the 
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columns, are richly carved with 
acanthus leaves, scrolls, and classic 
patterns, without doubt the whole 
having originally decorated some 
Pagan temple. The chapel con- 
taining the crypt is said to 
have been founded in the seventh 
century, and speaks much for 
the enthusiasm and artistic spirit 
animating its builders. There is 
much elegance in these arches, 
also in the sculptured tombs of dif- 
ferent epochs which, like the crypt, 
have been preserved so wonderfully 
until the present time. Other 
archeological treasures are here, 
notably the so-called Pierre des 
sonneurs de Jouarre—stone of the 
Jouarre Bellringers—a quaint de- 
sign representing two bellringers 
at their task, with a legend un- 
derneath, dating from the four- 
teenth century. When I arrived 


at Jouarre, M. le curé and the 
sacristan were both absent, and as 
no one else possessed the key of 
the crypt, my chance of seeing it 


seemed small, However, some one 
obligingly set me on a voyage of 
discovery, and finally the sacristan’s 
wife was found in a neighbouring 
harvest field, and she bustled up, de- 
lighted to showeverything ; amongst 
other antiquities, some precious 
skulls and bones of saints, kept 
under lock and key in the sacristy, 
and only exposed on féte-days. 

No one, however, need to have ar- 
chological tastes in order to enjoy 
these twin towns ; alike scenery and 
people are charming, and the tour- 
ist is welcomed as a guest rather 
than a customer. But whether at 
Jouarre or anywhere else, he who 
knows most will see most; every 
day the dictum of the great Lessing 
being illustrated in travel: ‘Wer 
viel weiss, hat viel zu sorgen.’ 
The mere lover of the picturesque, 
who cares nothing for French his- 
tory, literature, and institutions, old 
or new, will get a superb landscape 
here and nothing more. 

Tn striking contrast with the 
homely ease and well-to-do terre-d- 
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terre about us at Conilly, is the 
princely chateau of the Rothschilds 
at Ferriéres, which none should 
miss seeing on any account what- 
ever. With princely liberality also, 
Baron Rothschild admits anyone 
to his Fairyland who takes the 
trouble to write for permission ; and 
however much we may have been 
thinking of Haroun al Raschid, 
King Solomon, and the Thousand 
and One Nights beforehand, we 
shall not be disappointed. The 
veyy name of Rothschild fills 
us with awe and bewilderment. 
We prepare ourselves to be daz- 
zled with gold and gems, to 
tread on carpets gorgeous as pea- 
cocks’ tails, softer than ecider-down; 
we pass through jasper and por- 
phyry columns into regal halls 
where the acmé of splendour can 
go no farther, where the walls are 
hung with tapestry and crimson 
satin, where every chair looks like 
a throne, and where on all sides 
mirrors reflect the treasures col- 
lected from all parts of the world. 
And we are not disappointed. 
Quitting the railway at the cheer- 
ful, wealthy little town of Lagny, 
we drive past handsome country 
houses and well-kept flower gar- 
dens, and then gradually ascend a 
road winding amid hill and valley 
up to the chateau, a graceful struc- 
ture in white marble, or so it seems, 
proudly commanding the wide land- 
scape. The flower gardens are a 
blaze of colours, and the orange 
trees give delicious fragrance as we 
ascend the terrace; ascend, indeed, 
being hardly the word applicable to 
steps sloping so easily upwards, and 
so nicely adjusted to the human 
foot, that climbing Mont Blanc 
under the same circumstances could 
be accomplished without fatigue. 
It is impossible to give any idea of 
the different kinds of magnificence 
that greet us on every side. Now 
a little Watteau world in tapestries 
having for background sky-blue 
satin and roses; now a dining hall, 
sombre, gorgeous, and majestic as 
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that of a Spanish palace; now we 
are transported to Persia, China, 
and Japan; next we find ourselves 
amid unspeakable treasures of 
Italian and other marbles. To come 
down to practical details, it might 
be suggested to the generous owner 
of this noble treasure-house of art 
that the briefest possible catalogue 
of his choicest treasures would un- 
speakably oblige his visitors. 

There is hardly a piece of furni- 
ture that is not interesting, alike 
from a historic and artistic point of 
view, whilst some are chefs d’euvre 
both in design and execution, and 
dazzlingly rich in material. Among 
these may be mentioned a pair of 
chimney ornaments thickly hung 
with pendants of precious stones ; 
a piano—which belonged to Marie 
Antoinette—the case of which is 
formed of tortoiseshell richly deco- 
rated with gold; a cabinet set with 
emeralds,sapphires,and other jewels; 
another composed of various precious 
stones; chairs and couches covered 
with exquisite tapestry of the Louis 
Quinze period; some rare specimens 
of old cloisonné work, also of Floren- 
tine mosaics—these forming a small 
part of this magnificent museum. 

The striking feature is the great 
quantity and variety of rich marbles 
in every part. One of the stair- 
cases is entirely formed of different 
kinds of rare marble, the effect 
being extraordinarily imposing. 
Elsewhere a room is divided by 
Corinthian columns of jasper and 
porphyry, and on every side is dis- 
played a wealth and splendour in 
this respect quite unique. Without 
doubt nothing lends such magnifi- 
cence to interiors as marbles, but 
they require the spaciousness and 
princeliness of such a chateau as 
this to be displayed to advantage. 
Next in importance as a matter of 
mere decoration must be cited the 
tapestries, of which there is a rare 
and valuable collection, chiefly in 
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the Hall, so-called, and where they 
are arranged about the running 
gallery surmounting the pictures. 
What this Hall must be worth would 
perhaps sound fabulous on paper; 
it is here that some of the most 
precious cabinets are found; trea- 
sures of ivory, ebony, gems, gold 
and silver ; and the pictures alone 
represent a princess’s dowry. Ex- 
amples of some of the great mas- 
ters are here—Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Claude Lorraine, 
Bordone, Reynolds; lastly, among 
moderns, Ingres and Hippolyte 
Flandrin. 

Much might be said about the 
pictures if space permitted, but 
they alone are worth making the 
journey from Paris to see. But the 
créme de la créme of Baron Roths- 
child’s treasures is not to be found 
in this sumptuous Hall, in spite 
of tapestries, pictures, marbles, 
and rare furniture, nor in the state 
salon, but in one of the dining-rooms, 
a marvellously rich and gorgeous 
apartment, where the wealth of gold 
and splendid colours is toned 
down, and the eye is rather re- 
freshed than dazzled by the whole. 
On the walls, reaching from base to 
ceiling, are hung a series of six 
paintings on leather, known as the. 
cuirs de Cordoue, or leather paint- 
ings from Cordova. They are his- 
torical and allegorical subjects, and 
are painted in rich colours with a 
great abundance of gold on a brown 
background, the general effect being 
that of a study in gold and brown. 
When looked at narrowly we find 
great dramatic interest in the sub- 
jects, and a uniform masterliness of 
execution, but without a catalogue 
itis impossible to give any accurate 
idea of these gorgeous paintings. 
The entire department of Seine et 
Marne perhaps offers no greater 
rarity than these paintings on leather 
from Cordova of which we would 
fain know the history.! 
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So much for the treat in store 
for those art-lovers who find their 
way to the chateau of Fer- 
riéres, where none will fail to add 
something to his previous store 
of knowledge. Those who really 
value art in all its degrees as 
forming part of daily life, can- 
not study the exquisite designs, 
elaborate workmanship, and splen- 
did materials of the furniture, 
decorations, and general fittings-up 
of such a place as this without 
feeling strongly how little that is 
new and modern can be compared 
to the old, whether we regard 
mere carpentry, general effect, 
solidity, or design. Thisis strikingly 
illustrated in the old and new 
Japanese cloisonné work, the former 
being infinitely richer, more bril- 
liant, and more elaborate than the 
other. 

When not disposed to go so far 
afield in search of pleasure and 
instruction, we find ample occupa- 


tion close at hand. Even in this quiet 
little village of Couilly there is 
always something going on, either 
a féte, a prize-distribution, a ball, 
or some other local celebration. The 
Ecole communale for boys and girls 
has just closed for the summer 


holidays, and last Sunday the 
prizes were given away with much 
state and ceremony. A tent was 
decorated with tricolour flags, 
wreaths, and flowers, the village 
band fetched the mayor and corpo- 
ration, and marched them in to a 
spirited air. I had already seen a 
prize-distribution in the heart of 
Anjou, but how different to this! 
Here at Couilly it was difficult to 
believe that the fashionable Parisian 
toilettes around us belonged to the 
wives of small farmers who all the 
week time were busy in their 
dairy and poultry yard, whilst the 
young ladies, of all ages from three 
to fifteen, their daughters, might 
have appeared at the Lady 
Mayoress’s ball, so smart were 
their gala frocks, white muslin and 
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blue ribbons. A few mob caps 
among the old women and blue 
blouses among the men were seen, 
but the assemblage as a whole 
might be called a fashionable one, 
while in Anjou exactly the same 
class presented the homeliest ap- 
pearance, all the female part of it 
wearing white coiffes and plain 
black stuff gowns, the men blue 
blouses and sabots. Nor was the 
difference less striking in other 
respects. These boys and girls of 
rich tenant farmers, peasant pro- 
prietors, or even day labourers, are 
far ahead of the young people in 
Anjou, and each would be considered 
a wonder in benighted Brittany. 
They are in fact quite accomplished, 
not only learning singing, drawing, 
and other accomplishments, but to 
take part in dramatic entertain- 
ments. Two performances were 
given by the boys, two by the girls, 
a little play being followed by a 
recitation, and I must say I never 
heard anything of the kind in a 
village school in England. These 
children acquitted themselves of 
their parts remarkably well, espe- 
cially the girls, and their accu- 
racy, pure accent, and delivery 
generally spoke volumes for the 
training they had received. Of 
awkwardness there was not a 
trace. There were speeches from 
the mayor, M. le curé, and others, 
also music, singing, and a large 
number of excellent books were 
distributed, each recipient being 
at the same time crowned with a 
wreath of artificial flowers. It is to 
be hoped that ere many years the 
excellent education these children 
receive will be the portion of every 
boy and girl in France, and that an 
adult unable to read and write—the 
rule, not the exception, among the 
rural population in Brittany—will be 
unheard of. A friend of mine from 
Nantes recently took with him to 
Paris a young Breton maidservaut, 
who had been educated by the 
‘ Bonnes scours,’ that is to say, the 
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nuns. What was the poor girl’s as- 
tonishment to find that in Paris 
everybody was so far accomplished 
as to be able to read and write! Her 
surprise would have been greater 
still had she witnessed the acquire- 
ments and aplomb of these little 
Couilly girls, many of them, like 
herself, daughters of small peasant 
farmers. It must be mentioned for 
the satisfaction of those who regard 
the progress of education with some 
concern, that the elegant bonnets 
and dresses I speak of are laid 
aside on week days, and that no- 
where in France do people work 
harder than here. But when not 
at work they like to wear fine 
clothes and read the newspaper as 
well as their neighbours. The 
amount of clothes these country 
women possess is often enormous, 
and they pride themselves upon the 
largest possible quantity of linen, a 
great part of which is of course laid 
by. They count their garments not 
by dozens but by scores, and can thus 


afford to wait for a quarterly wash- 


ing day, as they oftendo. It must 
be also mentioned that cleanliness 
is uniformly found throughout these 
flourishing villages, and in almost all 
hot and cold public baths. Dirt is as 
rare—I might almost say as un- 
known—as rags, neither of which 
as yet we have seen throughout our 
long walks and drives except in 
the case of a company of tramps we 
encountered one day. Drunkenness 
is also comparatively, in some places 
we might say absolutely, absent. 
As we make further acquaintance 
with these favoured regions we 
might suppose that here at least the 
dreams of the Utopians bad come 
true, and that poverty, squalor, and 
wretchedness were banished for 
ever. The abundant crops around 
us are apportioned out to all, and 
the soil, which if roughly cultivated 
according to English notions, yet 
bears marvellously, is not the 
heritage of one or two but of the 
people. The poorest has his bit of 
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land, to which he adds from time to 
time by the fruits of his industry ; 
and though tenant-farming is 
carried on largely, owing to the 
wealth and enterprise of the agri- 
cultural population, the tenant 
farmers almost always possess land 
of their own, and they hire more in 
order to save money for future 
purchases. Of course they could 
only make tenant farming pay by 
means of excessive economy and 
laboriousness, as the rents are high, 
but in these respects they are not 
wanting. The fertility of the soil 
is not more astonishing than the 
variety of produce we find here, 
though pasturage and cheese- 
making are chiefly depended on 
in some neighbourhoods, and fruit 
crops in others. The pastures 
are very fine, but we seldom see 
cattle out to graze; probably the 
harvest work requires all hands, 
and as there are no fences between 
field and meadow, this may account 
for what appears bad management. 
The large heap of manure bein 

dried up by the sun in the middle 
of the farmyard also looks like 
unthriftiness, whilst the small, dark, 
and ill-ventilated dairies make us 
wonder that the manufacture of 
the famous Brie cheese should be 
the profitable thing it is. At the 
farm we visited we saw thirty-six 
splendid Normandy cows, the entire 
milk produce of which was used for 
cheese-making. Yet nothing could 
appear worse than the dairy arrange- 
ments from a hygienic point of view, 
and the absolute cleanliness requi- 
site for dairy work was wanting. 
These Brie cheeses are made in 
every farm, small and great, and large 
quantities are sent to the Meaux 
market on Saturdays, where the 
sale alone reaches the sum of five or 
six millions of francs yearly. The 
process is a very simple one, and is 
of course perpetually going on. 
Our hostess at one of the larger 
and more prosperous of these farms 
showed us everything, and regaled 
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us abundantly with the fresh milk 
warm from the cow. Here we saw 
an instance of the social metamor- 
phosis taking place in these pro- 
gressive districts. The mistress of 
the house, a bright clever woman, 
occupied all day with what we in 
England should call the drudgery 
of the farmhouse, is yet fairly 
educated, and though now neatly 
dressed in plain cotton gown, on 
Sunday dresses like any other lady 
for the promenade. Her mother, still 
clinging to past customs, appeared in 
short stuff petticoat, wooden shoes, 
and yellow handkerchief wrapped 
round her head; whilst the chil- 
dren, who in due time will be 
trained to toil like their neighbours, 
are being well taught in the village 
school. These people are wealthy, 
and may be taken as types of the 
farming class here, though many 
of the so-called cultivateurs, or pro- 
prietors farming their own land, 
live in much easier style, the men 
managing the business, the ladies 
keeping the house, and the work 
of the farm being left to labourers. 
The rent of good land is about 
fifty shillings an acre, and wages in 
harvest time four francs (3s. 4d.) 
with board. The farms, while large 
by comparison with anything found 
in Brittany and Anjou, are small 
measured by our scale, being from 
fifty to two or three hundred 
acres. 

Steam threshing has long been 
in use here, but of course not gene- 
rally, as the smaller patches of corn 
only admit of the old system, and 
the corn is so ripe that it is often 
threshed on the field immediately 
after cutting. The harvesting 
process is often very slow, and we 
often see only one or two labourers 
on a single patch; one wheatfield 
near us occupied a man and a girl an 
entire week in the reaping. But there 
is no waiting as a rule forfine weather 
to dry and cart away the corn, and 
masters and men work with a will. 
We must indeed watch a harvest 
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from beginning to end to realise 
the laboriousness of a farmer’s 
life here. Upon one occasion, when 
visiting a farm of a hundred and 
thirty acres, we found the farmer 
and his mother both hard at work 
in the field, the former carting 
away straw, the corn being threshed 
by machinery in the field, the 
latter tying it up. Yet this man pos- 
sessed a good incorne independent 
of his gains as a farmer. The look 
of cheerfulness animating all faces 
was delightful to behold. The 
farmer’s countenance beamed with 
satisfaction, and one may be sure 
not without good cause. The farm- 
house and buildings were spacious 
and handsome, and as is generally 
the case here, were surrounded 
by a high wall, having a large 
court in the centre where a goodly 
number of geese, turkeys, and poul- 
try weredisportingthemselves. Here 
we found only a few cows, but they 
were evidently very productive from 
the quantity of cheeses in the dairy. 
Sheep are not kept here largely, 
and graying bullocks still less. The 
farmer therefore relies chiefly on 
his dairy, next on his corn and 
fruit crops, and as bad seasons are 
rare, both these seldom fail him. 
But these pleasant villages have 
generally some other interest be- 
sides their rich harvests and pic- 
turesque sites. In some of the 
smallest you may find exquisite little 
churches, such as La Chapelle sur 
Crécy, averitable cathedral in minia- 
ture. Crécy was once an important 
place, with ninety-nine towers and 
double ramparts, traces of which 
still remain. A narrow stream 
runs at the back of the town, and 
quaint enough are the little houses 
perched beside it, each with its gar- 
den and tiny drawbridge, drawn at 
night—the oddest scene—of which 
a sketcher might make something. 
A sketcher indeed must be a happy 
person here, so many quiet subjects 
offering themselves at every turn. 
Many of these village churches 
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date from the thirteenth century, 
and arealike picturesque within and 
without, their spires and gabled 
towers imparting the leading charac- 
ter to the landscape. Nowhere in- 
deed in France do you find more pic- 
turesque village churches, not a few 
ranking among the historic monu- 
ments of France. Here and there 
are chateaux with old-fashioned 
gardens and noble avenues, and we 
have only to ask permission at the 
porter’s lodge to walk in and enjoy 
them at leisure. In one of these 
the lady of the house, who was 
sitting out of doors, kindly beckoned 
us to enter as we passed, and we 
had the pleasure of listening under 
some splendid old oaks to the 
oriole’s song, and of seeing a little 
cluster of eucalyptus trees, two 
surprises we had not looked for. 
The oriole, a well-known and 
beautiful American bird, and a 
songster that may be compared to 
the nightingale, is indeed no 
stranger here, and having once heard 
and seen him you cannot mistake 
him for any other bird. His song 
is an invariable prognostic of rain, 
as we discover on further acquaint- 
ance. The KHucalyptus globulus, 
or blue gum tree, native of Aus- 
tralia and now so successfully ac- 
climatised in Algeria, the Cape, 
the Riviera, and other countries, 
is said to flourish in the region of 
the olive only, but we were as- 
sured by our ‘chitelaine’ that it 
bears the frost of these northern 
zones. I confess I thought her 
plantation looked rather sickly, and 
considering that the climate is, like 
that of Paris, subject to short spells 
of severe cold in winter and great 
changes at all times, I doubt much 
intheexperiment. But the health- 
giving, fever-destroying eucalyptus 
is not needed in this well-wooded 
healthy country, for the splendid 
foliage of acacia, walnut, oak, and 
birch leave nothing to desire either 
in the matter of shade or ornament. 
A lover of trees, birds, and whisper. 
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ing breezes will say that here at 
least is a corner, if not of the 
celestial, the earthly paradise. 
Nowhere is summer to be more 
revelled in, more amply tasted, than 
in these rustic villages, where yet 
creature comforts abound, and no- 
where is the dolce far niente mood 
so easily induced. Why should we 
be at the trouble to undertake a 
hot dusty railway journey in search 
of dolmens, thirteenth century 
churches, Gaelic tombs, and feudal 
remains when we have the essence 
of deliciousness at our very doors, 
waving fields of ripe corn, where 
the reapers in twos and threes are 
at work (picturesque figures that 
seem to have walked out of Millet’s 
canvas), lines of poplars along the 
curling river; beyond, hills covered 
with woods, here and there a clus- 
tering village or chateau breaking 
the green? This is the picture, 
partially screened by noble acacia 
trees, that I have from my window, 
accompanied by the music of wav- 
ing barley and wheat, dancing 
leaves, and chaflinches tame as 
canaries singing in the branches. 
About a mile off is the little 
village of Villiers, which is even 
prettier than our own, and which 
of course artists have long ago found 
out. Villiers sur Morin would be 
an admirable summer resort for 
an artist fond of hanging woods, 
running streams, and green pas- 
tures; and a dozen more possessing 
the same attractions lie close at 
hand. But though within so easy 
a distance of Paris, life is homely, 
and fastidious travellers must keep 
to the beaten tracks and high roads 
where good hotels are to be found. 
When he goes into the by-ways, a 
wayside inn is all that he must ex- 
pect; and if there is no diligence, a 
lift in the miller’s or baker’s cart. 
The farmers’ wives driving to mar- 
ket with their cheese and butter 
are always willing to give the 
stranger a seat, but money must not 
be offered in return for such obli- 
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gingness. We must never forget 
that if these country folk are labo- 
rious, and perhaps even sordid in 
their thriftiness, they are proud, 
and refuse to be paid for what costs 
them nothing. 

But no matter how enamoured of 
green fields and woodland walks, we 
must tear ourselves away for a day 
to see the famous ‘ Chocolate City’ 
of M. Menier, the modern marvel 
par excellence of the department, 
and a piece of the most perfect 
organisation it is possible to con- 
ceive. M. Menier undoubtedly has 
aimed at making the best chocolate 
that ever rejoiced the palate ; he has 
achieved far greater things than this 
in giving us one of the happiest and 
most delightful social pictures that 
ever charmed the heart. Again 
we make the pretty little town of 
Lagny our starting point, and hav- 
ing passed a succession of scattered 
farmhouses and wide corn fields, 
we come gradually upon a miniature 
town built in red and white. So 
coquettishly, airily, daintily placed 
is the City of Chocolate amid 
orchards and gardens that, at first 
sight, a spectator is inclined to take 
it rather for a settlement of such 
dreamers as assembled together at 
Brook Farm to poetise, philosophise, 
and make love, than of artisans en- 
gaged in the practical business of 
life. This long street of charming 
cottages, having gardens around 
and on either side, is planted with 
trees, so that in a few years’ time it 
will form as pleasant a promenade 
as the Parisian boulevards. We 
pass along, admiring the abundance 
of flowers everywhere, and finally 
reach a large open square, around 
which are a congeries of handsome 
buildings, all, like the dwelling- 
houses, new, cheerful, and having 
trees and benches in front. Here are 
co-operative stores, schocls, libra- 
ries ; beyond, to the left, stands the 
chitteau of M. Menier, surrounded 
by gardens, and to the right the 
manufactory. The air is here fra- 
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grant, not with roses and jessamine, 
but with the grateful aroma of 
chocolate, reminding us that we are 
indeed in a city, if not literally a 
pile of cacao, yet owing its origin to 
the products of that wonderful tree, 
or rather to the ingenuity by which 
its resources have been turned to 
such account. The works are built 
on the river Marne, and having seen 
the vast hydraulic machines, we 
enter a lift with the intelligent fore- 
man deputed to act as guide, and 
ascend to the topmost top of the 
many-storeyed enormous building in 
which the cocoa berry is metamor- 
phosed into the delicious compound 
known as Chocolat-Menier. This 
is a curious experience, and the re- 
verse of most other intellectual 
processes, since here, instead of 
mounting the ladder of knowledge 
gradually, we find ourselves placed 
on a piunacle of ignorance from 
which we descend by degrees, find- 
ing ourselves enlightened when we 
at last touch terra firma. Our aerial 
voyage accomplished therefore in 
the lift, we see process No. 1, namely, 
the baking of the berry, this of 
course occupying vast numbers of 
hands, all consisting of men, on ac- 
count of the heat and laboriousness 
required in the operation. Descend- 
ing a storey, we find the berry 
already in a fair way to become 
edible, and giving ont an odour 
something like chocolate; here the 
process consists in sorting and pre- 
paring for grinding; the vast masses 
of cocoa, it is hardly necessary to 
say, coming down automatically by 
machinery. Lower still we find 
M. Menier’s great adjunct in the 
fabrication of chocolate, namely, 
sugar, coming into play, and no 
sooner are sugar and berry put to- 
gether than the compound becomes 
chocolate in reality. Lower still we 
find processes of refining and drying 
going on, an infinite number being 
required before the necessary fine- 
ness is attained. Lower still we 
come to a very hot place indeed, 
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but, like all the other vast com- 
partments of the manufactory, as 
well ventilated, spacious, and airy 
as is possible under the circum- 
stances, the workman’s inconve- 
nience from the heat being thereby 
reduced toa minimum. Here it is 
highly amusing to watch the appa- 
rently intelligent machines which 
divide the chocolate into -half-pound 
lumps, the process being accom- 
plished with incredible swiftness. 
Huge masses of chocolate in this 
stage, awaiting the final prepara- 
tion, are seen here, all destined 
at last to be put, half a pound at a 
time, into a little baking tin, to be 
baked like a hot cross bun, the name 
of Menier being stamped on at the 
same time. A good deal of mani- 
pulation is necessary in this pro- 
cess, but we must go down a stage 
lower to see the dexterity and 
swiftness with which the chief 
manual tasks in the fabrication of 
chocolate are performed. Here 
women are chiefly employed, and 
their occupation is to envelop the 
half-pound cake of chocolate in 
three papers—first silver, next yel- 
low, and finally sealing it up in the 
well-known white cover familiar to 
all of us. These feminine fingers 
work so fast and with such marvel- 
lous precision that if the intricate 
pieces of machinery we have just 
witnessed seemed gifted with haman 
intelligence and docility, on the 
other hand the women at work in 
this department appeared like ani- 
mated machines—no blundering, no 
halting, no alteration of working 
pace. Their fluttering fingers in- 
deed worked with beautiful prompti- 
tude and regularity ; and as every- 
body in M. Menier’s ‘ City of Cho- 
colate’ is well-dressed and cheer- 
ful, there was nothing painful in the 
monotony of their toil or unremit- 
ting application. 

On the same floor are the pack- 
ing departments, where we see the 
cases destined for all parts of the 
world. Thus quickly and easily 
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we have descended the ladder of 
learning, and have acquired some 
faint notion of the way in which 
the hard brown tasteless cocoa 
berry is transformed into one of the 
most agreeable and wholesome com- 
pounds as yet invented for our 
delectation. Of course many inter- 
mediate processes have had to be 
passed by, also many interesting 
features in the organisation of the 
various departments—these to be 
realised must be seen. 

There are one or two points, how- 
ever, I will mention. In the first 
place, when we consider the enor- 
mous duty on sugar, and the fact 
that chocolate, like jam, is com- 
posed half of sugar and half of 
berry, we are at first at a loss to 
understand how chocolate-making 
can bring in such large returns as it 
must do—in the first place to have 
made M. Menier a bis-millionaire, 
in the second to enable him to 
carry out his philanthropic schemes 
utterly regardless of cost. But we 
must remember that there is but 
one Chocolate-Menier in the world, 
and that in spite of the enormous 
machinery at work night and day, 
working-day and Sunday, supply 
can barely keep pace with de- 
mand; also that M. Menier pos- 
sesses cocoa and sugar plantations, 
thus getting his raw material at 
first hand. 

A staff of night workers are at 
rest in the daytime, in order to 
keep the machinery going at work, 
and, to my regret, I learnt that the 
workshops are not closed on Sun- 
days. M. Menier’s workpeople 
doubtless get ample holidays, but 
the one day’s complete rest out of 
the seven, the portion of all with 
us, is denied them. By far the 
larger portion of the Chocolate- 
Menier is consumed in France, 
where, as in England and America, 
it stands unrivalled. M. Menier may 
therefore be said to possess a mono- 
poly, and seeing how largely he 
lavishes his ample wealth on others, 
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none can grudge him such good 
fortune. 

Having witnessed the trans- 
formation of one of the most un- 
promising-looking berries imagin- 
able into the choicest of sweetmeats, 
the richest of the ‘cups that cheer 
but not inebriate,’ lastly, one of the 
best and most nourishing of the 
lighter kinds of food, we have to wit- 
ness a transformation more magical 
still, namely, the hard life of toil made 
comparatively easy, the drudgery of 
mechanical labour lightened, the ex- 
istence of the human machine made 
hopeful, healthful, reasonable, and 
happy. Want, squalor, disease, and 
drunkenness have been banished 
from the City of Chocolate, and 
thrift, health, and prosperity reign 
in their stead. Last of all, ignor- 
ance has vanished also, a thorough 
education being the happy portion 
of every child within its precincts. 
Oar first visit is to what is called 
the cole Gardienne, or infant school 
—like the rest, kept up entirely at 
M. Menier’s expense—and herein 
the founder’s gift of organisation 
is seen more strikingly than any- 
where. These children, little trot- 
ting things from three to five years 
old, have a large playground, open 
in summer, covered in winter, and 
a spacious schoolroom, in which 
they receive lessons in singing, 
ABC, and so on. Instead of being 
perched on high benches without 
backs, and their legs dangling, as is 
the case in convent schools for the 
poor, they have delightful little easy- 
chairs and tables accommodated to 
their size, each little wooden chair 
with backs, having seats for two, 
so that instead of being crowded 
and disturbing each other, the 
children sit in couples, with plenty 
of room and air, and in perfect 
physical comfort. No hollow cheeks, 
no bent backs, no crookedness 
here. Comfortable as princes these 
children sit in their chairs, having 
their feet on the floor and their 
backs where they ought to be, 
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namely, on a support. Leading out 
of the schoolroom are two small 
rooms, where we saw a pleasant 
sight—a dozen cots, clean and cosy, 
on which sturdy boys and girls 
of a year old were taking their 
mid-day’s sleep. We next went 
into the girls’ school, which is 
under the charge of a certificated 
mistress, and where the pupils remain 
till thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
receiving exactly the same educa- 
tion as the boys, and without a 
fraction of cost to the parents. 
The course of study embraces all 
branches of elementary knowledge, 
with needlework, drawing, history, 
singing, and bookkeeping. Exami- 
nations are held, and certificates of 
progress awarded. We found the 
girls taking a lesson in needle. 
work—the only point in which their 
education differs from that of the 
boys—and the boys at their draw- 
ing-class, all the schools being lofty, 
well-aired, and admirably arranged. 
Adjoining the schools is the library, 
open to all members of the com- 
munity, and where many helps to 
adult study are afforded. On the 
other side of the pleasant green 
square, so invitingly planted with 
trees, stands the co-operative 
store, which is of course a most 
important feature in the orga- 
nisation of the community. There 
meat, groceries, and other arti- 
cles of daily domestic consump- 
tion are sold at low prices, and of 
the best possible quality, the mem- 
bership of course being the privi- 
lege of the thrifty and the self-deny- 
ing, who belong to the association by 
payment. I did not ask if intoxi- 
cating drinks were sold on the 
premises, for such an inquiry would 
have been gratuitous. The cheer. 
ful, tidy, healthful looks of the 
population proclaimed their so- 
briety ; and some sirop de groseille 
offered to me in one cottage showed 
that such delicious drinks are made 
at home as to necessitate no pur 
chases abroad. 
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There is also a savings’ bank 
which all are invited to patronise, 
six and a half per cent. being the 
incentive held out to these econo- 
misers on asmall scale. But neither 
the school, nor the co-operative 
store, nor the savings’ bank, can 
make the working man’s life what 
it should be without the home; and 
it is here that alike M. Menier’s 
philanthropy and organisation have 
achieved the greatest results. These 
dwellings, each block containing 
two, are admirably arranged, with 
two rooms on the ground-floor, two 
above, a capital cellar, office, and 
last, but not least, a garden. The 
workman pays a hundred and 
twenty francs, rather less than five 
pounds a year, for this accommo- 
dation, which it is hardly necessary 
to say is the portion of very few 
artisans in France or elsewhere. 
The ‘ cité,’ as it is called, being close 
to the works, they can go home to 
their meals; and though the wo- 
men are largely employed in the 
manufactory, the home need not be 
neglected. It was delightful to 
witness my cicerone’s pleasure in 
his home. He was a workman of 
superior order; and though, as he 
informed me, of no great educa- 
tion, yet possessed of literary and 
artistic tastes. The little parlour 
was as comfortable a room as any 
reasonable person could desire. 
There were books on the shelves, 
and pictures over the mantelpiece ; 
among these portraits of M. Thiers, 
Gambetta, and M. Menier, for all 
of whom he expressed great admi- 
ration. ‘Ah!’ he said, ‘I read 
the newspaper, and I know a 
little history, but in my time edu- 
cation was not thought of. These 
children here have now the chance 
of being whatever they like.’ He 
showed me his garden, every inch 
of which was made use of, fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables growing 
luxuriantly in this well-selected 
site. The abundance of flowers 
was particularly striking, especially 
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to those familiar with certain dis- 
tricts of France where a flower is 
never thought of. M. Menier him- 
self must have as strong a passion 
for gardening as for philosophy, 
judging from the enormous gardens 
adjoining his handsome chateau ; 
and perhaps his love of flowers— 
always a most humanising taste— 
has set the example. These bril- 
liant parterres, whether seen in the 
vast domains of the master or the 
humble homesteads of the men, 
delightfully break the red and white 
euniformity of the ‘City of Choco- 
late,’ flowers above, around, and on 
every side. There is also a pro- 
fusion of fruits and vegetables, land 
quite recently laid under cultiva- 
tion soon yielding returns in this 
favoured spot. 

With regret we turn our backs 
upon an experiment as unique as it 
is successful in the history of social 
organisation. Wherever we go, in 
whatever corner of the world we 
see or taste the famous Chocolate- 
Menier, we shall henceforth be re- 
minded of something which will lend 
additional sweetness and flavour. We 
shall recall a community of working 
people whose toil is lightened and 
elevated, whose position is made 
rational and happy by a sympathy 
and munificence rarely found allied. 
Many others have spent perhaps as 
much for the good of their working 
people as M. Menier. To few is 
granted so happy a gift of organisa- 
tion, and of fitting the means to the 
end. More lessons than one will be 
carried away by the least or most 
instructed visitor to the delightful 
little ‘City of Chocolate’ on the 
banks of the Marne. 

The pretty little town of Lagny 
should detain the traveller for an 
hour or two, which he cannot do 
better than spend on the river. 
There are boats to be had, and I 
daresay an enterprising explorer 
could find his way back to Esbly 
or Meaux without having recourse 
to the railway. 
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Church-going in this rich cheese- 
making country is at all times a 
dreary affair, as I have said, but espe- 
cially just now, when partly from 
harvest-work going on all Sunday, 
and partly from lack of devotion, 
both Catholic and Protestant places 
of worship are all but empty. 
For there is a strong Protestant 
element here, dating from the 
Huguenot times, and in the neigh- 
bouring village of Quincey are 
found a Protestant church and 
school. One Sunday morning I set 
off with two friends to attend ser- 
vice, announced to take place at 
eleven o'clock, but on arriving at 
Quincey we found the ‘Temple’ lock- 
ed, and not a sign of any coming 
ceremonial. Being very hungry after 
our long walk through cornfields 
and vineyards, we went to a little 
baker’s shop in search of a roll, 
and there realised the hospitable 
spirit of these good Briards. The 
mistress of the shop very kindly in- 
vited me into a little back room, 
and regaled me with excellent 
household bread, Brie cheese, and 
the wine of the country, refusing 
to be paid for her refreshments. 
This little meal finished I joined 
my friends at the church, which 
was now open, and in company 
with half-a-dozen school children 
we quietly waited to see what 
would eventually take place. By- 
and-by one or two peasant-folk 
dropped in; then the schoolmaster 
appeared, and we were informed 
that it being the first Sunday 
in the month the pastor had to do 
duty in an adjoining parish accord- 
ing to custom, and that the school- 
master would read the prayers 
and lessons instead. A psalm was 
sung, portions of Scripture and short 
prayers followed, another straggler 
or two joining the little congrega- 
tion as the service went on. The 
schoolmaster, who read, played the 
harmonium, and sang exceedingly 
well, finally read a brief exposition 
on the portion of Scripture read, 
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whereupon, after further singing, 
we broke up. These country pas. 
tors, like the priests, receive very 
small pay from the State. 

In the afternoon we went to the 
parish church of Couilly whilst 
vespers were going on. If the 
little Protestant assemblage I had 
just witnessed was touching, this 
was painful, and might have 
afforded an artist an admirable 
subject for a picture. Sitting on 
a high stool, with his back to the 
congregation, consisting of three 
old women, was the priest, on either 
side the vergers, one in white stole, 
the other in purple with a scarlet 
cap, all three chanting in loud 
monotonous tones, and of course 
in Latin, now and then the har- 
monium giving a faint accompani- 
ment. On either side of these 
automatic figures were rows of 
little boys in scarlet and white, 
who from time to time made their 
voices heard also. As a_back- 
ground to this scene was the 
pretty little Gothic interior, the 
whiteness of aisle and transept 
being relieved by the saffron- 
coloured ribs of the arches and 
columns; the church of Couilly 
being curious without and beautiful 
within, like many other parish 
churches here. After a time one 
of the vergers blew out the three 
wax lights on a side altar, and all 
three retired, each scurrying away 
in different directions with very 
little show of reverence. How 
different to the crowded churches 
in Brittany, where, whether at 
mass or vespers, hardly standing 
room is to be found! How long 
Catholicism will hold its sway over 
the popular mind there depends 
of coarse greatly on the priests 
themselves, who, if ignorant and 
coarse mannered, at least set their 
flocks a better example in the matter 
of morals than here. The less 
said about this subject the better. 
French priests are, whichever way 
we regard them, objects of com- 
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miseration, but there can be no 
doubt that the indifference shown to 
religion in the flourishing depart- 
ment of Seine et Marne has been 
brought about by the priests them- 
selves and their open disregard of 
decorum. Their domestic lives are 
an open book which all who run 
may read ! 

Some of them, however, occupy 
their time very harmlessly and pro- 
fitably in gardening and bee-keeping, 
their choicest fruits and vegetables, 
like those of their neighbours, going 
toEngland. We went one day, carry- 
ing big baskets with us, to visit a 
neighbouring curé famous for his 
greengages, and whose little pres- 
bytére looked very inviting with 
its vine-covered walls and luxuriant 
flower-garden. The curé, who told 
us he had been gardening that 
morning from four till six o’clock, 
received us very courteously, yet in 
abusiness-like way, and immediately 
took us to his fruit and vegetable 
garden some way off. Here we 


found the greatest possible pro- 
fusion and evidence of skilful gar- 
dening. The fruit trees were laden ; 
there were Alpine strawberries with 
their bright red fruit, currants, 
melons, apricots, &c., and an equal 


variety of vegetables. Not an inch 
of ground was wasted, nor were 
flowers wanting for adornment and 
the bees. Splendid double sun- 
flowers, veritable little suns of 
gold; garden mallows, gladioles, and 
others. A score and more of hives 
completed the picture, which its 
owner contemplated with natural 
pride. 

‘You have only just given your 
orders in time, ladies,’ he said ; ‘ all 
my greengages are to be gathered 
forthwith for the English market. 
Ah! those English, those English, 
they take everything! our best 
fruit—and the Island of Cyprus!’ 

Whereupon I ventured to rejoin 
that at least if we robbed our 
French neighbours of their best 
fruit, our money found its way into 
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the grower’s pocket. Of course 
these large purchases in country 
places make home produce dearer 
for the inhabitants, but as the Eng- 
lish agents pay a higher price than 
others, the peasants and farmers 
hail their appearance with delight. 
The fruit has to ripen on its way, 
and to enjoy a ‘Reine Claude’ or 
melon to the full, we must taste it 
here. Thiscuré makes a good deal 
by his bees, and the honey of these 
parts is first-rate. On the whole, 
small as is their pay, these parish 
priests cannot be badly off, seeing 
that they get extra money by 
their garden produce and largely 
also by baptismal and other church 
fees. Then, of course, it must be 
remembered that nothing is ex- 
pected of them in the way of charity, 
as with our clergy. ‘ Nous recevons 
toujours, nous ne donnons jamais,’ 
was the reply of a French bishop 
on being asked an alms by some 
benevolent lady for a protégé. 
Scattered throughout these fertile 
and prosperous regions are ancient 
towns, some of which are reached 
by separate little lines of railway, 
others are accessible by road only. 
Coulommiers is one of these, and 
though there is nothing attractive 
about it except a most picturesque 
old church and a very pretty walk 
by the winding Grand-Morin, it is 
worth making the two hours’ drive 
across country for the sake of the 
scenery. As there is no direct 
communication with Couilly and no 
possibility of hiring a carriage at 
this busy season, I gladly accepted 
a neighbour’s offer of a seat in his 
‘trap,’ a light spring-cart with 
a capital horse. The third spare 
seat was occupied by a neighbour- 
ing notary, the two men discuss- 
ing metaphysics, literature, and 
the origin of things on their way. 
We started at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and lovely indeed looked 
the wide landscape in the tender 
light, valley and winding river and 
wooded ridge being soon exchanged 
DD 
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for wide open spaces covered with 
corn and autumn crops. Farming 
here is carried on extensively, some 
of these rich farms numbering several 
hundred acres. The farmhouses and 
buildings surrounded with a high 
stone wall are few and far between, 
and the separate crops cover much 
larger tracts than here. It was 
market-day at Coulommiers, and 
on our way we passed many farmers 
and farmeresses jogging to market, 
the latter with their fruit and 
vegetables, eggs and butter, in com- 
fortable covered carts. Going to 
market in France means indeed 
what it did with usa hundred years 
ago; yet the farmers and farmers’ 
wives looked the picture of pros- 
perity. In some cases fashion had 
so far got the better of tradition that 
the reins were handled by a smart- 
looking young lady in hat and 
feathers and fashionable dress, but 
for the most part by toil-embrowned 
homely women, with a coloured 
handkerchief twisted round their 
head, and no pretension to gen- 
tility. The farmers wear blue 
blouses, and were evidently accus- 
tomed to hard work, but for all that 
it was easy to see that they were 
possessed both of means and in- 
telligence. Like the rest of the 
Briard population they are fine 
fellows, tall, with regular features 
and frank good-humoured counte- 
nances. Some of these farmers are 
in receipt of what is considered a 
fair income for an English vicar or 
rector, wholly irrespective of their 
farming gains, but they work all 
the same. I went inside the fine 
old church, and, though the doors 
were open, found it empty except for 
a little market girl who, having de- 
posited her basket, was bent not on 
prayer but on counting her money. 
In Brittany on market days there is 
never a lack of pious worshippers. 
The interior of this picturesque 
church is very quaintly coloured, 
and as a whole is well worth 
seeing. Like many other towns 
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in these parts Coulommiers dates 
from an ancient period, and 
long belonged to the English 
Crown. Alternately ravaged during 
the Hundred Years’ War and the 
religious wars and troubles of the 
League, nothing to speak of remains 
of its old walls and towers of de- 
fence. Market day is a sight there, 
and the show of melons alone made 
a subject for a painter. The 
weather-beaten market-women, with 
their gay coloured handkerchiefs 
round their heads, their blue 
gowns, the delicious colour and 
lovely forms of the fruit—all this 
must be seen. Here and there were 
large pumpkins, cut open to show 
the ripe red pulp, with abundance 
of purple plums, apples, and pears 
just ripening, and bright yellow 
apricots on every side. It was clear 
‘les Anglais’ had not carried off 
all the fruit! At Coulommiers or 
elsewhere you may search in vain 
for rags, dirt, or a sign of beggary. 
Everyone is homely, prosperous, 
and wears a cheerful countenance. 


[Nore.—It will be seen that I havo 
given the reader no information about 
hotels, and this requires a word of explana- 
tion. Whether travelling in Seine et Marne 
or elsewhere, I make it a rule never to 
patronise a hotel if I can possibly help it; 
my theory is that the mere tourist sees 
nothing—at least to write about, and that 
the only way to make travel, especially 
French travel, profitable is to live among 
the people and see things from their point 
of view. Thus I get handed on from one 
French friend to another, and make as 
many possible excursions from the same 
starting point, instead of flying from point 
to point by railway. I have no doubt that 
all the pleasant towns and villages | 
mention have little inns where people not 
too particular are made comfortable, whilst 
those able to spend money on a handsome 
scale would doubtless find furnished houses 
at almost the same rate as in the fashion- 
able watering-places. This picturesque 
region is moreover not to be scampered 
through, but to be seen quietly and 
leisurely, and commends itself to the lovers 
of natural beauty and rustic life only. 
Artist and angler alike must be well 
satisfied unless hard to please.] 


M. B.-E. 





EVIL MAY-DAY. 


PART I. 


SuppEnty, softly, I awoke from sleep; 
My lattice open to the morning sun, 
Call of a distant cuckoo, lyric notes 
Of many a voice, leaf-whispers. 


May once more— 
Her dewy fragrant kiss, and all the love 
It wakes us to,—O joyous, beauteous world! 
Long shadows lying on the luminous grass; 
The lilac’s purple honeycombs enswathed 
In freshest foliage; snowy pear-tree bloom; 
Birds on the daisied lawn, or flitting swift 
Throngh floating under-boughs to elmtops fledged 
Against the tenderly translucent sky ; 
And through the leafage glimpses of a realm 
Of woodland slopes and vales and distant hills 
Fine-colour’d as a dream. The sweet old rapture! 
May in my inmost soul awaking too. 
This might be Earth’s first morning, or the rise 
Of that New Heav’n and Earth— 
Ah pain! ah grief! 

The happy wingéd thing afloat on air 
Smit with a cruel pang, down fluttering, drops, 
Ev’n as my heart— 

They say ‘There is no God!’ 


Evil May-day, by my account. Long since, 
Whispers of bale were rife; dark prophecies 
And dim forebodings brought a passing qualm, 
A momentary shiver; that was all; 
As peradventure may a man have heard 
Rumour of pestilence in Eastern lands, 
Of little import: ‘creeping westward’ next: 
‘Within our country’s border’ (this is grave) : 
And then a pause, time slides, the man has turn’d 
To his affairs and pleasures; when one day 
What’s this the mirror shows him ?—Heaven and Hell! 
The plague-spot on his tongue! His lot is drawn. 


Yes, look upon thy hands and touch thy head ; 
"Tis thou—that wakedst oft in other Mays, 
Didst kneeling say thy pray’r, and look aloft 
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As into thy dear Father's face, and see 

His handiwork all round thee, all done right: 

The lilies of the field and the seven stars, 

Beast, bird, and insect, and immortal Man; 
‘These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good !’— 
‘In wisdom hast Thou made them all.’ 

Poor fool! 

Gaze round now on the sunshine and the grass, 

Enjoy their brightness, hear the senseless birds 

Chatter and chirp, and be thou merry too. 

All’s but a dream; and why torment thyself? 
—Because the plague is come. The bird is hit. 
The dream I had is fled; I wake aghast. 

I see this world a body without son ; 

I see the flow’rs and greenery of May 
A garland on a corpse. ‘There is no God.’ 


Nay, courage! let the fearful mood pass by. 
Here is no plague. Behind these branching elms 
Our shady lane winds to the village green, 

Its ancient cottages, its ivied tower, 
With graves of twenty generations. Hark! 
The dial: sturdy Labour forth has trudged 


With tools in hand; Age on his doorstep greets 
The friendly sunshine; children swarm to school 
And hum like bees in the clover, till their song 
Heartily rises; and our week moves round, 
As weeks and years and centuries have moved, 
Over this English village in its vale, 
Secluded from the world,—not separate. 
There goes the flutter of a distant train 
Speeding to the great city, full of men 
And men’s accumulated thought and work, 
With ships from every sea along her wharves. 
Art thou delirious? or wilt thou count 
All this, insanity—the varied life 
In fields and cities, work and worship and love, 
Whate’er binds men together, linking past, 
Present, and future— 

O let be! let be! 
No form of speech can do me any good, 
My own or other men’s devisal, fresh 
As primrose, venerable as churchyard yew. 
Having heard sentence pass’d, no other words 
‘Can carry meaning; one brief dismal phrase 
Knolls on the air—‘ No God!’ and still—‘ No God!’ 
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Pretence of continuity! talk, preach, 

Write books; build cities, churches, monuments ; 
Patch up and varnish histories, pedigrees ; 

Take childish titles, worship toyshop crowns ; 
Sustain (save when alone or with a friend) 

The masquerade of dignity ; pass on 

Old phrases, teach them to the children; make 
Your mark, little or big, as one who scribes 

Two letters, or full name, or date therewith, 
Upon a tree, and dies, and in a while 

The tree perishes also. Modify 

The mighty world? O vain conceit !—swim, swim, 
Gallantly with me, Bubbles, catch fine hues 

And picture-like reflections, and then burst! 

The swift stream flows, the shoreless sea of forms 
Melting, reshaping, seeming (since our life 

Is like a flash of lightning) permanent ; 

But rolling ever from darkness into darkness. 
Gop was behind that darkness once ;—that sea 
His effluent power. A dream !—There is no God. 


After the first sharp pain I wrote this down 

To ease awhile my heart-ache. Count not these 
But idle words; for since I wotted first 

Of my own being, never grief like that. 

‘ Able to soothe all sadness but despair’ 

The poet sang; no finest solaces 

Had any comfort. Through the dismal time 

I dragged from sleep to sleep, groaning the while, 
As one sore-wounded drags from pause to pause ; 
And sleep was like a swoon, or else perturb’d 
With shapeless terror. 


But sleep grew more calm 
(I know not when or how the change began)— 
And all things with it; wind and sea went down 
And life took on its ordinary hues 
By slow gradations. All was as before ? 
Not so. I was not in perpetual pain ; 
Only half-paralysed. Month after month, 
And after that sad year, another year, 
And after this, another year. I went 
And came and talk’d and laugh’d, like those around me; 
Only I recollected now and then, 
And shiver’d, whispering to myself ‘No God.’ 
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No God, no Soul: they are the self-same thought. 
And I, that think it, turning into mire 
To-morrow or next year, I care not much 
What may befall a race of things like me, 
A little better luck, a little worse, 
As each flits by and vanishes for ever. 
To-morrow will be nothing ; and To-day 
That leads to it, is next to nothing. Go! 
Laugh, weep, do what you will, eat, drink, and die— 
The sad old phrase found true. 

Is’t_ selfishness 

Thus craves for God, that God may give us life 
After this life? New life be as it may. 
That irks me nothing. It is this my life 
I would not lose, the life within this life. 
And I have lost it, if there be no God. 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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‘PEACE WITH HONOUR.’ 


UCH is the description which 
the most skilful phrase-maker 

of his age has given of the work 
which he and his colleagues have 
helped to accomplish at Berlin 
and Constantinople. Not only has 
England and Europe peace, but, 
according to Lord Beaconsfield, 
England has the additional and 
even more satisfactory possession— 
‘honour; and the Conservative 
party has apparently already drawn 
abundant consolation from that pos- 
session. ‘Only think of it,’ men 
say, ‘ Russia humbled, Turkey pro- 
tected, Cypras owrs, and all Europe 
looking at us in envious admiration. 
Was there ever such a glorious 
victory ?? No wonder the con- 
templation of it has intoxicated 
many minds; no wonder that de- 


mands for particularisation of the 


points wherein this honour lies 
are resented with a fierceness not 
common in our political history. 
We have, you see, obtained this 
‘honour’ so cheap! <A few thea- 
trical surprises, a few millions 
sterling, a good dealof fanfaronnade, 
some Indian troops imported at the 
cost of rool. or so per man, and a 
few reserves called out, to be sent 
home again to starving families— 
these are the chief solid items in 
the bill, and what are these com- 
pared with ‘honour’? One might 
almost go so far as to say that this 
adroit phrase has saved the Beacons- 
field Cabinet. It was at all events 
in considerable need of salvation, 
and, if we may judge by the figure 
the Ministry and its supporters have 
cut in the debates which have been 
held upon their behaviour and 
work, they had small hope of avert- 
ing perdition by reasonable explana- 
tions. They have spoken and ex- 
plained till the world is wearied out, 


and we continue as deeply. en- 
veloped as ever in the mysterious 
fog which has all along exhaled 
around this Cabinet and its foreign 
olicy. 

When the history of the English 
foreign policy of the past two years 
comes to be written, the historian 
will be hopelessly ensnared if he 
seeks to reconcile the statements of 
Ministers, or to account rationally 
for both their words and their 
deeds. These two elements in 
their political conduct must be 
treated, to a large extent, sepa- 
rately. For example, could any- 
thing be more useless than to seek 
to find out from the words of 
Ministers what the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention means? We know, as 
a matter of fact, that we occupy 
Cyprus in virtue thereof ; and that 
we mean to administer it accord- 
ing to English, and not according 
to Turkish law, is abundantly 
proved by the fact that, as a 
telegram informed us, one of the 
first acts of the new governor was 
to prohibit game-killing before 
August 13; but what else do 
we know? Why did we take 
Cyprus? Is our exuberance of mili- 
tary power so great that we can 
afford to sprawl our military sta- 
tions all over the Mediterranean in 
order to find some employment for 
our soldiery, and as it were to 
tempt our enemies to make war on 
us by multiplying our points of 
vulnerability ? Is it in the Medi- 
terranean now as it was twenty 
years ago, with an Italy in frag- 
ments, a divided Germany, and a 
Spain drifting towards anarchy ? 
Can we afford to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of all the maritime 
Powers of Europe, including the 
new Italy, in order to have the 
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gratification of protecting game in 

et one more island? You may 
ask till Doomsday questions such 
as these, but find no rational an- 
swers in the words of our ‘Im- 
perial’ Ministry. 

But, the enthusiastic Tory replies, 
‘Look at Asia. We need Cyprus 
as a post of observation against 
Russian aggression there, as a base 
of operations against the aggressor 
when need is,’ and so forth. It is 
useless pointing out to such people 
that for a maritime Power able at 
all times to send her ships to the 
Dardanelles, able, with connivance 
of the Turk, to fill the Black Sea 
with a fleet, and to land troops at 
any necessary point on the coast of 
Asia Minor, a post of observation 
in the Levant is of no practical 
value. Our ambassador at the 
Porte, if gifted with ears to hear 
and eyes to see, could ‘ observe ’ for 
us with all the necessary vigilance. 

Matters grow even worse when 
we look for a meaning in the 


words uttered by Ministers with 
reference to Asia Minor itself, and 
our relationship thereto under the 
new Convention. 


Nothing can well be more simple 


in appearance. Russia has seized 
certain points in Asia. ‘ Be com- 
forted, ye Ottomans, England will 
fight Russia if she dares to take any 
more, and in the meantime give us 
& promise to introduce certain in- 
definite reforms and hand us over 
Cyprus. We will pay you a hand- 
some rent for it.’ 

This Convention is by turns a 
military convention and merely a 
regenerating social compact as its 
various phases come to the top. 
We may conclude that as regards 
the fighting side of it, the responsi- 
bility will be entirely ours, but that 
for the reforms the Sultan will be 
responsible. 

Lord Beaconsfield is moved al- 
most to tears as he dwells on the 
many virtues of poor Abdul Hamid; 
and in his Riding-School speech 
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gives a portrait of him so memor- 
able as to be worth quoting. It is 
drawn with special reference to the 
Greeks, who have at present much 
need of a saintly Sultan, were it 
for nothing else than to save the 
diplomacy of England from ob- 
loquy, but it has obviously a wider 
meaning. His lordship says: 


Let me here make one remark—which, 
indeed, is one that applies to other most 
interesting portions of this great question 
—it refers to the personal character of the 
Sultan. From the first the Sultan of 
Turkey has expressed his desire to deal 
with Greece in a spirit of friendliness and 
conciliation Remember the posi- 
tion of that Prince. It is one almost 
unprecedented. No Prince, probably, that 
ever lived has gone through such a series 
of catastrophes. One of his predeces- 
sors commits suicide ; his immediate pre- 
decessor is subject to a visitation more 
awful even than suicide. The moment he 
ascends the throne his ministers are assassi- 
nated, A conspiracy breaks out in his own 
palace, and then he learns that his kingdom 
is invaded, his armies, however valiant, 
are defeated, and that the enemy is at his 
gates ; yet, with all these trials, and during 
all this period, he has never swerved in the 
expression, and I believe the feeling, of a 
desire to deal with Greece in a spirit of 
friendship. (Cheers.) Well, what happened 
—what was the last expression of feeling 
on his part? He is apparently a man 
whose every impulse is good; however 
great the difficulties he has to encounter, 
however evil the influences that may some- 
times control him, his impulses are good ; 
and where impulses are good there is always 
hope. He is not a tyrant—he is not dis- 
solute—he is not a bigot, or corrupt. What 
was his last decision? When my noble 
friend, not encouraged, I must say, by 
Greece, but still continuing his efforts, en- 
deavoured to bring to some practical result 
this question of the frontiers, the Sultan 
said that what he was prepared to do he 
wished should be looked on as an act of 
grace on his part, and of his sense of the 
friendliness of Greece in not attacking him 
during his troubles; but, as a Congress was 
now to meet, he should like to hear the re- 
sult of the wisdom of Congress on the sub- 
ject. The Congress has now spoken; and 
though it declared that it did not feel jus- 
tified in compelling the Sultan to adopt 
the steps it might think advantageous even 
for its own interests, the Congress expressed 
an opinion which I doubt not the Sultan is 
prepared to consider in the spirit of con- 
ciliation he has so often displayed. 
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This must be the most ill-used 
potentate in the world. Yet as we 
read those words a vision rose 
before our eyes of a pale-faced, 
large-eyed, dull, lethargic being, 
sitting amid his women. He is en- 
feebled by self-indulgence—an off- 
shoot of a debased stock, timorous 
and nervous as a mouse in a trap, 
childish and easily swayed by his 
passions ; now dismissing a minister 
at the solicitation of a favourite 
woman, now calling another to his 
aid at the dictate of an overmaster- 
ing fear; an object of intrigue, 
a slave of slaves, without steadfast 
will, lacking courage, ignorant of 
all life outside the harem and the 
mosque. This man is to restore 
Greece and to regenerate Asia 
Minor, and the most that England 
needs to do is to tender friendly 
advice. There will be nv inter- 
ference, no coercion, for none can 
be needed with such a guiding 
hand at the helm of State, and we 
have therefore incurred no ad- 


ditional responsibility. Nay, so 
long as Russia, that dread Power 
born of chaos and foredoomed to 
destroy England, prudently keeps 
quiet, our responsibility is really 


less than it was before. Lord 
Beaconsfield has merely taken pre- 
cautions to compel some future 
Ministry of England to do what he 
has been himself unable to do. He 
bequeaths to others his fight with 
Russia, and the nation blesses him 
for the bequest. 

Any person can see that we could 
have taken quite as strong, or if we 
had chosen much stronger, guaran- 
tees for good government in Asia 
without either promising to fight 
for the Sultan or appropriating 
Cyprus. Other Powers, France, 
for instance, would have been only 
too glad to join us in controlling 
the administration at the Porte. By 
means of consular officers endowed 
with new powers which the generous 
Sultan could, in imitation of his 
vassal the Khedive, have been effec- 
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tually persuaded to grant, by local 
autonomies and guarantees like that 
of Lebanon, far more than what 
this Convention secures might have 
been secured to the Asiatic subjects 
of the Porte. This Convention is 
on their side merely a faint echo of 
the promises of reform made by 
the Turks twenty-two years ago. 
Why then has such a Convention 
been made? For the sake of its 
effect, divulged as it was and when 
it was, on the fortunes of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry. 

Unquestionably Lord Beacons- 
field has, more than any man of 
his time, put his stamp upon the 
character of English political life, 
giving prominence the while to 
some of its least lovely qualities. 
Masses of crude tendencies among 
the people have been moulded by 
him to purposes and ends which 
may fill a few among us with alarm, 
since they promise to give the bent 
to English political life for a gene- 
ration, perhaps for what remains of 
our ‘ Imperial’ history. To him we 
must look for the key to the mean- 
ing of this Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion andof our entire Turkish policy. 
His Cabinet has been but the in- 
strument of his purposes. The 
members of it have hobbled after 
him timidly and clumsily, or with 
eager though hopeless emulation. 
They have guided nothing, and 
those who could not give up all 
and follow him have been left 
behind. 

Lord Beaconsfield is an imagina- 
tive politician. His imagination is 
theatrical rather than refined; but 
it is a great faculty none the less, 
and united to his indomitable stead- 
fastness of will, his exquisite talents 
as an actor, and his superior poli- 
tical separateness of mind, his sup- 
pleness, and his acute cunning, has 
made his lordship supreme as a 
political leader. 

He has no wide-reaching saga- 
city, no mastery of details, rather 
a scorn for such trifles, but he has 
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an unequalled capacity for humour- 
ing the bent of the moment, striving 
the while to shape it to his own 
purposes. 

To a man of such mould the 
outbreak of troubles in Turkey 
presented a great opportunity, and 
in his own way Lord Beaconsfield 
proceeded to use it. His race sym- 
pathies—always a prominent fea- 
ture in his character—impelled him 
to sympathise with the Turk; his 
Imperial dreamings inclined him to 
combat Russia, and his mistaken 
belief that the noisy politicians of 
clubs and Hyde Park mobs repre- 
sented an all-prevailing English 
prejudice, induced him to think 
that he could lead the country 
into war. But disappointment 
dogged his lordship’s footsteps. 
Two of the best trusted and ablest 
members of his Cabinet forsook him. 
The country refused to respond to 
his conjuring: it was in no humour 
for fighting, with trade depressed 
and money scarce. Lord Beacons- 


field awoke to the distressing fact 
that he had unhappily made a mis- 
take, and that his power was in dan- 
ger of slipping from him unless a 


happy stroke restored it. As war 
was nolonger possible, he had placed 
himself in an awkward dilemma, 
many of his most valuable supporters 
being obviously likely to forsake 
him in disgust when that fact be- 
came known. How conld the 
demon he had conjured up in the 
hearts of so many of his countrymen 
be appeased ? There was only one 
way of doing it ; they must see their 
country share in the spoil. 
Accordingly, when compelled to 
yield many points of the game to 
Russia, Lord Beaconsfield found 
means to play a counter-stroke on 
his own account. Turkey was per- 
suaded to surrender Cyprus—a few 
vague and intangible but grandiose 
stipulations were thrown in, and the 
master was prepared to meet his 
grief-stricken, half-mutinous fol- 
lowers. The skill with which it 
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was all managed is beyond praise, 
and but for the unlucky publication 
of the English surrender to Russia, 
the success might have been almost 
complete. Just when discontent 
was at its height amongst the war 
partisans of his lordship, out came 
the Convention, and they were for 
the most part struck dumb, nay, 
many of them even struggled to get 
up a kind of husky enthusiasm. 
Lord Beaconsfield could come back 
from the Congress after having 
bowed to the will of others for the 
most part there—although betray- 
ing the Greeks—and still hold up his 
head. ‘ We have not fought, gentle- 
men,’ he could exclaim; ‘but we 
struck a noble fighting attitude, and 
have obtained ourshare of the spoils. 
The Turkish Empire is saved by the 
wisdom and firmness of your repre- 
sentatives ; henceforth its interests 
and that of England are identical. 
I have brought you a new empire; 
enter and take possession, so far as 
the Sultan will permit you.’ 

As a party move, as a means of 
hiding a volteface of the most 
astounding character, this Conven- 
tion is one of the most remarkable 
State papers of modern days. It 
seems to us, however, to have had 
no other serious meaning, so far 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
is concerned. They have saved 
themselves by it, and you are at 
perfect liberty to place any con- 
struction upon it you please. The 
Sultan has the same liberty. He 
can promise what he pleases and do 
as he did before, as his father and 
uncle before him did. Nothing 
from this point of view could be 
simpler or more satisfactory. We 
can now see consistency and mean- 
ing even in the Ministerial explana- 
tions. Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Cabinet are ready, in fact, to place 
any construction upon it that you 
like, and the elasticity of the clauses 
of the compact allows them full lati- 
tude for doing so. They cannot tell 
you how much the country may lose 
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a year by holding Cyprus; they do 
not justify the lodgment of Indian 
troops there ; on the contrary, they 
would have sent them home at once 
had they had food for them: nor 
can they do more than refer an 
inquiring Opposition to gazetteers 
and encyclopedias for information 
about the new possession. They 
know nothing about facts except 
that the island is owrs by virtue of 
an indefinite lease for an indefinite 
purpose and at an undetermined 
rent. But what scope is given for 
declamatory patriotism, what mock- 
heroic Imperial idylls may not be 
born of this magnificent mystery. 
Lord Beaconsfield mistook the 
strength of the war party, and 
went the wrong way to maintain 
himself in power by treating that 
party as if it had been the nation, 
but how gloriously his mistake 
has been repaired. His _bril- 
liant coup de thédtre, set off by 
fine descriptions of the endless vista 
of shadowy possibilities which it 
revealed and by a plentiful—if some- 
what expensive—show of fighting 
paraphernalia, has given the Tory 
party a new lease of power, new 
hopes, revived confidence, All but a 
bitter few, whose ravings for blood 
have made them mad, have been 
stunned into silence or startled into 
admiration and awe. One hears in- 
deed only the shrill, hard voice of the 
Pall Mall Gazette raised in daily pro- 
test. It cries aloud because there have 
been no Anglo-Russian slaughter 
heaps to sing over, and refuses to 
be comforted. But Lord Beacons- 
field fears no carping of that kind. 
He has won, and amid shouts of 
victory can go serenely on his way 
—for a time. 

Such we take to be the raison d’étre 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
from the Cabinet’s standpoint ; but 
for the simulated plaudits and igno- 
rant delight with which large sec- 
tions of the nation have received 
this master stroke we must find 
other motives. They lie on the 
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surface. The more ignorant a 
people is the easier is it swayed by 
prejudice and blind passion, and in 
this case a majority perhaps of the 
English people have been slaves 
to jealousy, hatred, and fear. The 
Russian bugbear has frightened 
them out of what little wits they 
had to such an extent that they have 
come to fancy the high road to India 
runs by the way of Kars and Batoum. 
It is curious how insane a people 
may get, how utterly demoralised, 
through judicious encouragement of 
race hatreds; may we not also say 
how cowardly when conscious of 
weakness ? India is our vulnerable 
point—the bane of ourrace. Already 
the consciousness begins to dawn on 
us that it is also a monument of the 
English capacity for land robbery 
such as may cause our name to bea 
byword in after ages, and so who- 
ever dares even to look towards 
this possession of ours, though it 
were from the utmost confines 
of Siberia, at once fills our 
minds with terror and hate. So 
conscious are we that India is hard 
to hold, and a danger to us, that we 
are ready to hug any insane belief 
regarding the mischief that might 
threaten us, ready to ally ourselves 
with the worst Government on the 
face of the earth, and to commit, or 
suffer it to commit, with approval, 
any crime in order to keep a pos- 
sible foe far away from our 
road to India. Therefore is it that 
part of the nation hails with relief, 
if not with joy, this theatrical 
Anglo-Turkish Convention. Surely 
it points to a measureless degrada- 
tion of the moral sensibilities of the 
people that an attitude like this 
should be possible. England, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, on the side of the 
slaveholders, hobnobbing with a 
Government which is the negation 
of all justice and social order, per- 
haps aiding in the regeneration of 
Asia Minor by means of Chefket 
Pashas—that is a spectacle for 
gods and men to wonder at. 
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Can we wonder that our own 
cherished institutions and sacred 
traditions of freedom wither and are 
set at nought when we can forget 
ourselves so far as to hail feats of 
statesmanship like this with shouts 
of adulatory, sycophantic delight ? 
From this point of view the signifi- 
cance of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion cannot be overrated. Itseems 
to mark the beginning of that de- 
cadence of England which in our 
pride we thought we should never 
see. Claptrap, chicane, and politi- 
cal magic are the approved means 
to win votesand applause. We can 
see in the conduct of the accredited 
statesmen of the day the down- 
ward tendency too clearly. What 
we may yet sink to we dare hardly 
contemplate. 

One cannot help reverting to the 
prime mover of it all as we think of 
the extent of the change which has 
come overus. His treatment of the 


nation illustrates its astonishing 


folly. In any ordinary person’s 
hands the contemptuous disregard 
of the unwritten law of the English 
Constitution which Lord Beacons- 
field displayed when he secretly 
concluded and ratified this Conven- 
tion would have proved a damning 
mistake. The Convention, it is 
true, may mean nothing serious, but 
it might just as easily have meant 
an English occupation of Asia 
Minor ; and meaning much or little, 
it was something that the English 
people ought not to have been bound 
to in secret. Yet how triumphantly 
his lordship pushes all such con- 
siderations aside. It was necessary 
to the completeness of his victory 
that the thing should be revealed 
suddenly like a pantomime transfor- 
mation scene. All might have been 
spoilt had Parliament got time to 
debate the measure and to see 
through its pretences or dangers. 
A great danger threatened the 
Ministry: this was their forlorn 
hope, and in such emergency 
were Constitution cobwebs to stand 
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in the way? The imagination 
of the Tory leader rose above 
the Constitution. He determined 
to uphold—on paper—his country’s 
dignity, and thereby to consolidate 
once more his own supremacy. A 
startling surprise was necessary to 
this—a bewilderment, something to 
daze the stupid public out of its 
feeble wits, and set it agape with 
confused ideas of its own importance. 
The success of the Convention, pre- 
sented as a great Imperial coup de 
thédtre, proves how shrewdly Lord 
Beaconsfield gauged the character 
of his countrymen. No more re- 
markable piece of happy audacity 
can be met with in our history. The 
people applaud, and forget Consti- 
tution and everything else in the 
enthusiasm of their ‘ Imperial’ 
policy. Yet it was only a comedy 
after all, and all depended on the 
skill with which the great actor 
managed to keep this bauble of Impe- 
rialism dangling before the people’s 
eyes. Words cannot express the 
admiration which such a triumph 
evokes. And to think, too, that he 
who did it all should have fought so 
bitterly for the ‘ Constitution’ when 
his rival disestablished the Irish 
Church. 

But we must now leave this in- 
teresting branch of the subject lest 
our enthusiasm should carry us too 
far, and that other portion of the 
great peace with ‘honour’ posses- 
sion with which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
labours have endowed us—the Berlin 
Treaty—be forgotten. It would be 
quite useless for us to go through 
the various parts of that treaty 
critically after the keen dissection 
they have undergone in Parliament 
and the press. The purport of this 
concession or that reservation has 
been examined till the subject is 
threadbare. There are, however, 
some general considerations which 
deserve a little attention, and ere 
we enter on these it may be well to 
mark once more with what skill 
Lord Beaconsfield has here also 
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conducted his retreat. He has not 
turned and run away like one de- 
feated—not he. Boldly facing his 
foes, he refuses to admit that he 
is defeated at all. When chal- 
lenged to say whether he has not, 
contrary to his oft-repeated profes- 
sions of faith, suffered Turkey to 
be dismembered, he bluntly denies 
the fact, and with a brilliant readi- 
ness of imagination pictures to you 
an empire compacted and conso- 
lidated, not partitioned. Turkey in 
Europe was weak before he put 
his hand to her, having only a river 
for a frontier; but now she is 
strong behind her mountain for- 
tresses. Is not that a mode of 
defence which none but a man of 
high imagination and genius could 
adopt? It is more than extra- 
ordinary, it is sublime. Nor does 
heart, courage, or phrase fail him 
when brought to book over his 
behaviour to Greece. All plain 
people think the Greeks betrayed. 
Looking at an ethnographical map 
such people can see that the terri- 
tory of Greece on the mainland 
ought to be doubled at the very 
least if justice is to be done her, 
and that Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus, 
with many lesser islands, might 
become part of the Greek kingdom 
with advantage to all concerned. 
Plain people too who have read 
the history of English dealings with 
Greece all through the late war 
expected that the Greeks would at 
least be as well treated as the Slavs. 
English promises and threats com- 
bined to keep the Greeks from 
helping themselves, and materially 
aided Turkey in her battle with 
Russia. The Greeks desisted from 
going to the aid of their fellows over 
the border, believing that when the 
time came their claims would be 
backed by England. There can be 
no doubt that England encouraged 
this idea. In this Lords Derby 
and Salisbury spoke with one 
voice, but here also it appears 
we have only to deal with a piece 
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of comedy. Plain people who put 
an ordinary construction on what 
seemed to be plain words are in 
this matter fools according to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and when they assert 
that Greece has got nothing at all 
by the Berlin Treaty, they are more 
than fools—they lie. We need not 
quote his speeches to prove that this 
is no misrepresentation of his mode 
of defence. It is only necessary to 
add that by it he confounds his 
adversaries. They thought words 
had meanings hitherto, but his 
lordship has taught them their 
mistake. Words have no fixed 
significance it appears, they are 
merely the instruments of mystery, 
the furniture of the political necro- 
mancer. Against an antagonist of 
this kind, of what use is it to urge 
that Greece has as yet got nothing— 
that here as with Asia Minor the 
virtuous and beloved Sultan still has 
the game in his own hands? Why 
bemoan the fate of Crete, of Thes- 
saly, and Epirus after this, or speak 
of the good name of England? 
The master wonder-worker says 
Greece has the opportunity of now 
receiving all that she ought to get, 
and more than any other claimant 
has got. Nay, Greece has what 
the others cannot aspire to—she has 
hope. The cavillers are dumb. 
What the Greeks still in the grip 
of the Pashas may think or feel is 
of no importance. 

Do the Tories grumble about Ba- 
toum? ‘Thereisno need, my friends,’ 
says their leader. ‘Batoum is such 
a wretched hole that we may be in 
a manner glad that Turkey has got 
well rid of it.” This Russian ap- 
propriation, for which we were told 
not so long ago by Ministerialists 
England ought to go to war, turns 
out to be a place where there is no 
harbour worth mentioning. That 
may not be the accurate description 
of the place, but it is the appropriate 
thing to say when a Minister is in- 
tent upon executing a manceuvre 
‘with honour,’ and we might mul- 
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tiply instances of this kind till the 
reader grew weary of their mono- 
tony. Each fresh utterance is a new 
effort of imagination, a fresh asto- 
nishment. We feel ourselves in a 
sort of fairy land, where shades flit 
before us dim and impalpable, but 
imposing and capable of stealing 
our wits away. Never in our his- 
tory did Ministry conduct its de- 
fence, justify the windings of its 
policy, in manner so boldly, so 
humorously independent of facts. 
The Treaty of Berlin is, however, 
of more importance than the man- 
ner in which the English Cabinet 
justifies its share therein. If there 
had been no parade of philanthropy 
on the part of those who made it 
we should not have had much posi- 
tive objection to it. A great present 
good has indeed been done by it, 
in that bloodshed has been partially 
stayed. That is an unspeakable 
gain; but, unhappily, we can say 
little more. The presiding ge- 
niuses of the Congress seem to 


have been greed and jealousy. The 


representatives of the leading 
Powers watched each other much 
as brigands watch the division of 
spoil after a successful raid. Russia 
had laid hold of an enormous booty, 
and the other Powers denied her 
right to keep it, so they came to 
share. That was all, and we must 
say that more was not to be ex- 
pected. This attitude of the great 
Powers was perfectly natural, and 
if they had only held their tongues 
about ‘ European interests—inter- 
national law,’ and so forth, we 
should have felt no sort of surprise 
at the outcome of their labours. 
These hypocrisies are, however, 
probably a necessary adjunct of 
modern civilised government, and 
little harm will be done if they are 
taken for what they are worth. 
But the true motives of the 
Congress must, for all that, be 
brought to the daylight, and kept 
there if we are to comprehend its 
decisions and estimate their pro- 
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bable results. Under the influence 
of the passions aforesaid we see 
that Russia has apparently been 
denied an increase in her influence 
in South-Eastern Europe equal to 
her ambitious wishes, and that may 
possibly be a very good thing. But 
we also see that no part of the 
work taken out of her hands by the 
Powers has been or is likely to be 
done thoroughly by anyone else. 
The prime cause of unrest in that 
quarter is not Russia but the mis. 
government of the Pashas of Con. 
stantinople, and that has been only 
narrowed in area, not removed or 
reduced to a minimum. Jealousy 
prevented the Powers from facing 
this cardinal reform. They were 
afraid lest in doing so some one 
should get an undue advantage over 
the others. The English fire-eating 
Imperialists above all have shown 
the liveliest terror lest a strong 
Power should grow up in the Levant. 
From causes like this also the ex- 
tensions of territory given to Servia, 
Roumania, and Montenegro have 
been as minute as possible. It was 
felt to be dangerous for any race or 
governing nucleus in that quarter 
to have the chance of growing 
strong. Some day Austria or Eng- 
land and Russia may have the privi- 
lege of standing face to face there in 
a death struggle, and it would never 
have done to permit the Slavs or 
the Greeks to become capable of 
interfering with effect. 

That supreme danger had to be 
averted at all costs, and so, while 
shaving down Russian claims, the 
Powers bartered and shuffled the 
subjects of the Porte, and ac- 
cording to what they believed to 
be their interests, with the most 
unblushing effrontery. In obedience 
to the dictates of selfish passions, 
our English plenipotentiaries voted 
for Austria taking Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, for giving as little as 
possible to Servia and Montenegro, 
for the partition of Roumania, and 
the maintenance of the ghastly 
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supremacy of the Turk. In return 
the big Powers most concerned in 
these proceedings agreed to let Eng- 
land have her way with the Greeks. 
They are our special care, and ap- 
parently our special fear. We had, 
however, promised them something, 
and so ultimately decided to give 
them an unaccepted bill of ex- 
change on the Turk instead of 
territory, because, it would seem, 
the Greeks, if consolidated, might 
perhaps unite with other Medi- 
terranean Powers and dispute our 
supremacy in a sea which is not 
ours. Thus a fine harmony of 
self-seeking was established, and 
hence the Congress was chiefly a 
registry for temporary expedients. 
Every claimant of justice was scur- 
vily treated in turn, at the bidding 
of one or another of the supreme 
negotiators. 

But all was done with the utmost 
decency, not to say with a kind of 
dignified strut of mock philanthropy. 
The higgling and trucking busi- 
ness was carried on privately, and 
then, amid much mouthing of fine 
phrases and general principles of 
high policy which had no meaning 
except as it served to hide the 
truth, the bargain was solemnly 
ratified in public, Prince Bismarck 
paying judicious friend to all and 
sundry. 

Increase of rancour and jealousy 
seems likely to be the chief European 
outcome of this ‘august assem- 
bly’s’ deliberations. The condition 
of Europe has been that of an 
armed camp for the past twelve 
years almost, and since the close of 
the Franco-Prussian war such a 
furbishing of weapons and drilling 
of men have gone on as the world 
has not seen since Europe rose to 
crush the First Napoleon. The na- 
tions groan under war burdens in a 
time of nominal peace, and the Con- 
gress has done nothing whatever to 
alleviate this miserable position. It 
has only postponed the actual fight- 
ing, in the meantime increasing 
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the incentives to fight by many de- 
grees. No single Power is satisfied, 
no race affinity given scope. All the 
big Powers interested eye each other 
with dislike, and the lesser Powers 
mutter that they will bide their 
time. That this sort of work should 
be called ‘peace with honour’ is 
rather hard on us. 

Increased taxes, disappointed 
hopes, difficulties created, work 
slurred over, work left undone, work 
done by halves—this is in brief what 
the Congress reveals to every on- 
looker. New difficulties are in 
store for Austria, not merely in 
regard to the administration of her 
new provinces seized ‘with the 
sanction of Europe,’ but nearer 
home, in Hungary and with Italy. 
She must therefore drill, arm, and 
watch, perhaps till the dead weight 
breaks her back. Italy and France 
in their turn find new incentives 
to be ready for the mélée when the 
time comes. They see that the 
Congress has left in their hands a 
firebrand which they may kindle 
some day with effect. They will 
henceforth be the champions of the 
wronged nationality of Greece, 
with an eye to supplanting England 
and Austria in the Adriatic and 
the Levant. And Russia? The 
advantages which she secures are 
still great enough to make her able 
to keep us all in agitation if she so 
please without her own equanimity 
being in the least disturbed. Has 
she not already answered our paper 
defiance in Asia Minor by kindling 
anew our terror about her Central 
Asian designs? With what grim 
laughter must Russian statesmen 
receive the news that we are dis- 
covering yet another frontier in 
instant need of defence. Should 
Russia vex us through Afghanistan 
and play a judicious game of an- 
noyance on the borders of India, she 
can force us to put such enormous 
war burdens on that already debt- 
crushed empire that it may fall 
away from us without costing her 
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a shot. Russia has, in short, found 
a new weapon fashioned ready to 
her hand in the latest feat of Eng- 
lish diplomacy, and can give us 
work enough. Her power of intrigue 
at the Porte is unimpaired, she may 
rebuild her Black Sea stronghold, 
and cause infinite trouble in Asia 
Minor. She may also urge on the 
Greeks, cause the Turkish occupa- 
tion of the Balkans to be a nullity, 
worry Austria through Servia, and 
generally keep a jealous, frightened 
Europe in hot water. We do not 
say that she will do all this, or 
that she cares to do it, but it is all 
in her power to do, and therefore 
the ‘ peace’ we have been enjoying 
for years as best we could, promises 
in future to be more uneasy and 
costlier than ever. Till now we have 
been almost wholly outside the circle 
of European disquiet, and have 
hardly felt the presence of its mise- 
ries or what it costs, but by our share 
in the Berlin partition of Turkey, 
and our new indefinite relations 
with the Turks, we have leaped 
into the very heart of the fire. And 
we shall have to pay accordingly. 
The efficiency of the army will have 
to be kept at a high point, and its 
numbers perhaps increased, if not 
by home enlistment, by the more 
dangerous expedient of drafts from 
India. A new naval and military 
station in the Mediterranean is not 
to be kept up for nothing, nor 
jealous Powers to be overawed by 
wordsalone. Therefore ifourmilitary 
expenditure is increased by two or 
three millions a year through this 
honourable peace, there need be no 
surprise except at the moderation 
of the amount. Cyprus will not 
nearly recoup to us the cost of its 
administration and rent for many a 
day to come, if ever; and should 
Lord Beaconsfield feel it expedient 
to scatter a few millions a year in 
Asia Minor, by way of keeping up 
appearances and to frighten the 
Russians, whom he is never tired 


of trying to terrify, at the wrong 
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time and place, the nation may, 
perhaps, begin to think that this 
peace might have been better had it 
been cheaper and less Imperial. 

It is, in short, impossible not to 
feel that the restlessness of the 
nations has been increased by what 
the Berlin Congress has done or 
failed to do. The open wounds of 
Europe have been skinned over with 
the poison in them, and the patient 
is more feverish than before. 

By entering the circle of disturb. 
ance, England has assumed obliga. 
tions which make it impossible for 
her to stand aloof when the next 
European war comes. We shall then 
probably have to stake our empire 
on the issue, and few will weep 
over us should we come out of the 
fight beaten and stripped. Why 
should any Power bewail our down- 
fall? We have done nothing to 
cause any to love us. The selfish ag- 
grandising policy of Russia is some. 
thing which causes us always to lift 
our hands in holy horror, but what 
may not Russia and all other na. 
tions say of us? For the sake of 
‘interests’ quite as intangible and 
far more ignoble than the race and 
creed cry which stirred up the 
Russian people, we have occupied an 
island belonging to Turkey, and, as 
it were, proclaimed our right of pre- 
emption in regard to Asia Minor. 

These things, we believe, stand 
out plainly on the face of this re- 
markable treaty, and the nation, 
strange to say, approves and rejoices 
over them. Not for a generation 
such torrents of self- glorification 
have been poured out by the press 
and at public feasts as the country 
has been deluged with during 
the past two months. The man 
that dares to lift his voice in warn- 
ing or protest is lectured or hooted 
down. The leaders of the people 
have lost their heads, great organs 
in the press have departed from 
their old traditions, and become 
maudlin with delight on the revived 
magnificence of ‘Imperial’ Eng- 
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land. Home questions pressing for 
solution have been forgotten in the 
hubbub ; our colonies are to us as 
nothing in comparison with our 
brotherly union with Turkey, our 
renewed importance as arbiters of 
the fate of Europe. Those who 
stand aside refusing to be carried 
away by this muddy torrent may 
think they see cause for lamen- 
tation rather than for joy ; but it is 
useless to utter warnings. They 
are almost unheard amid the din. 
Parliament itself has become an 
adjunct of the new Imperialism, and 
tamely follows its master; old tra- 
ditions of State usage are flung 
aside like worn-out garments; in- 
novations in the direction of abso- 
lutism are viewed with indifference 
or hailed with stupid enthusiasm 
as marks of high political genius. 
Sanguine people say that in a year or 
two the nation will revert to calmer 
views of duty, that poverty and 
heavy taxes will sober us and cause 
us to abandon a preposterous atti- 
tude. We doubt it. For the sake 
of appearing great, of seeming to 
overawe the world, the English 
people will endure much. This is 
an age when it is better to go 
hungry, to plunge up to the eyes in 
debt, rather than forego display; 
and as in private life, so with the 
nation. Much will be endured 
rather than surrender Cyprus or 
cease to pose as saviours of the 
Turks and a great Imperial Power. 
And the fear of Russia; the gnawing 
anxiety which grows and grows in 
our hearts about our Indian Empire, 
will cause us to cling to that sem- 
blance of watchful readiness which 
we have now assumed. Internal 
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disorganisation and popular dis- 
content may be great, but we 
can hardly hope to be delivered 
from the baneful intoxication of 
this Imperial vanity till disasters 
without have helped to teach us our 
folly. We have but to look at the 
condition of the Liberal party to 
see that all chance of a speedy 
revival of sound political wisdom 
is hopeless. There is in fact no 
Liberal party, hardly so much as a 
rump. Mary Liberals are as deeply 
smitten with the Imperial dream of 
Lord Beaconsfield as the most 
benighted Tory in the land. The 
vanity of the country has been in- 
flated till it is ready to commit any 
folly with alacrity. 

So, as the upshot for us of this 
‘peace with honour,’ we may look 
for a prolonged time of indifferent 
administration, increased public 
burdens, confused finances, and 
perhaps also languishing trade. 
Abroad every petty disturbance 
will find its re-echo here, for we 
are now linked to the most mis- 
chief-breeding Powers in Europe. 
Ultimately, no doubt, the nation may 
benefit by this experience. It is in 
need of some sharp lessons. We have 
climbed a giddy height. Weare a 
great Ithperial Power—the check 
of Russian ambition—the Sovereign 
of the East ; and while the glamour 
of this intoxicating dream is upon 
us, thought, wisdom, prudence, all 
are at anend. Who could suppose 
all this joy to be but the prelude 
to gigantic wars? Yet that and 
that alone is most probably what 
this ‘Peace with Honour’ means. 
Nor may we have so very long to 
wait. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


ERTAIN phrases, like Dr. Jen- 
kins’s arsenic pills (see The 
Nabob), are very comforting—for a 
time. Such was M. Ollivier’s ‘coeur 
léger’ to France; such is, just at 
present, ‘peace with honour’ to 
England; or may we not in this 
last case also say ‘was’ P—for un- 
easy symptoms are already appear- 
ing. The Doctor was right to secure 
his decoration without delay. 


How Man is like to Ape we have now 
heard enough and to spare ; 
How Man is unlike Ape is better 
worthy our care. 

All that proves us animal, let us not 
fear to scan, 

Then quit it, and heartily turn to all 
that makes us man. 


It is difficult to conceive of our 
existence in some future state ; but 
continued existence in the present 
world—say rather, in owr present 
relations to the world—is not only 
impossible but totally inconceivable. 

Fabled macrobians, like Tithonus 
or the Wandering Jew, or Swift’s 
Strudlburgs, are, in accordance with 
the general instinct of mankind, re- 
presented as the most miserable of 
creatures. Nay, grant constant 
youth and health, and what wise 
man could conceive himself accept- 
ing even with these a human 
immortality on earth? At least, 
if this choice were offered to me, 
or else to hold my share in the 
Common Lot (which sometimes 
seems so hard), I think I should be 
sure to decide for the latter. How 
would not one’s heart sink at the 
thought of being confined for ever 
and ever to the prison of this 
life? We have always a more or 
less conscious sense that we are 
essentially greater than all our 
present conditions—that languages, 


literatures, arts and sciences, plea- 
sures and passions, are but pieces 
of temporary furniture for use or 
Juxury, and means of education. 
We feel that in a period of time 
very far short of ever and ever, 
confinement among these things, 
whose variety is mainly in appear- 
ance, would become wearisome, nay, 
loathsome to our souls—that Con- 
tinuous and Infinite Growth is the 
only satisfactory aspiration of the 
human spirit. 

But consider, further, that this 
same world of ours is already a 
piece of Infinity, and that by a 
slight change in us all the old things 
may become entirely new. 


None hurts our hope of continuity 

Like him who would define it—’tis 
like Love, 

Faith, Heroism, all spiritual things, 

Not to be shaped or weigh’d or ana- 
lysed. 

But every feeling of the absolute 

Opposes and excludes and nullifies 

The thought of death. Let this— 
this must—suflice. 


The annual opening addresses of 
successive Presidents of the British 
Association are essays already 
printed, and have no distinctive 
character of oral discourse except 
this important one, that the con- 
sciousness of addressing not a 
purely scientific but a large mis- 
cellaneous audience, both in the 
room and through the newspapers, 
has, in most instances if not in 
all, more or less of a modify- 
ing effect, in accordance with the 
natural temper of the expositor. 
It is interesting to notice how this 
subjective colouring shows itself. 
De l’Hoépital, being visited by a 
friend of Newton, inquired whether 
that prodigious man actually ate, 
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drank, and slept; but we find in 
these scientific discourses tokensthat 
even mathematicians do not neces- 
sarily cease to be men. Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode’s address at Dublin is not 
merely the production of a pro- 
found mathematician, handling with 
easy mastery the most abstruse 
subtleties of his science, but full 
of varied interest, proportionate to 
the sympathy which he evidently 
feels for human capability exer- 
cised in other fields than his own. 
This sympathy, and the desire doubt- 
less of sympathy in return, has in- 
duced him to trace connections 
between mathematics and various 
other dignified human pursuits and 
efforts. In its technical character 


mathematics has an ‘Olympian posi- 
tion,’ remote and lofty, but one 
meets it, in disguise as it were, ‘ at 
many an unexpected turn,’ not 
merely in the sciences, but in the 
arts and in literature; and in fact 
‘in almost every accurate utter- 


ance’ we are ‘ talking mathematics 
without knowing it.’ Following 
Newton, the President is willing ‘to 
describe the mathematical as one 
aspect of the material world it- 
self, apart from which all other as- 
pects are but incomplete sketches, 
however accurate after their own 
kind, are still liable to the im- 
perfections of the inaccurate arti- 
ficer.’ ‘Every subject, therefore, 

. . may have a mathematical 
aspect ; as soon, in fact, as it be- 
comes a matter of strict measurement, 
or of numerical statement, so soon 
does it enter upon a mathematical 
phase.” I venture to put these 
words in italic. Mathematics, he 
adds (quoting Professor Jellett), is 
an instrument which we are learn- 
ing to apply to ‘sciences hitherto 
wholly or partially independent of 
its authority. Physical science is 
learning more and more every day 
to see in the phenomena of nature 
modifications of that one pheno- 
menon—namely, motion—which is 
peculiarly under the power of ma- 
thematics.’ 
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So far well ; and now the Presi- 
dent, in his desire of sympathy and 
zeal for the Olympian Power which 
he serves, endeavoured to prove the 
sovereignty or at least suzerainty 
of that Power in the regions of Art 
and Literature. I waited for him 


at this point: so now, let us hear, 
He said : 


If turning from this [the scientific] 
aspect of the subject, it were my purpose 
to enumerate how the same tendency has 
evinced itself in the arts, unconsciously it 
may be to the artists themselves, I might 
call as witnesses each one in turn with full 
reliance on the testimony which they would 
bear. And, having more special reference 
to mathematics, I might confidently point 
to the accuracy of measurement, to the 
truth of curve, which, according to modern 
investigation, is the key to the perfection 
of classic art. I might triumphantly cite 
not only the architects of all ages, whose 
art so manifestly rests upon mathematical 
principles, but I might cite also the literary 
as well as the artistic remains of the great 
artists of Cinquecento, both painters and 
sculptors, in evidence of the geometry and 
the mechanics which, having been laid at 
the foundation, appear to have found their 
way upwards through the superstructure 
of their works. And in a less ambitious 
sphere, but nearer to ourselves in both 
time and place, I might point with satis- 
faction to the great school of English con- 
structors of the eighteenth century in the 
domestic arts, and remind you that not 
only the engineer and the architect, but 
even the cabinet-makers, devoted half the 
space of their books to perspective and to 
the principles whereby solid figures may 
be delineated on paper, or what is now 
termed descriptive geometry. Nor perhaps 
would the sciences which concern them- 
selves with reasoning and speech, nor the 
kindred art of music, nor even literature 
itself, if thoroughly probed, offer fewer 
points of dependence upon the science of 
which I am speaking. What, in fact, is 
logic but that part of universal reasoning ; 
grammar but that part of universal speech ; 
harmony and counterpoint but that part 
of universal music, ‘ which accurately lays 
down’ and demonstrates (so far as demon- 
stration is possible) precise methods ap- 
pertaining to each of these arts? And I 
might even appeal to the common consent 
which speaks of the mathematical as the 
pattern form of reasoning and model of a 
precise style. Taking, then, precision and 
exactness as the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the mathematical phase of a sub- 
ject, we are naturally led to expect that 
the approach to such a phase will be in- 
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dicated by increasing application of the 
principle of measurement, and by the im- 
portance which is attached to numerical 
results. And this very necessary condition 
for progress may, I think, be fairly de- 
scribed as one of the main features of 
scientific advance of the present day. If 
it were my purpose, by descending into 
the arena of special sciences, to show how 
the most various investigations alike tend 
to issue in measurement, and to that extent 
to assume a mathematical phase, I should 
be embarrassed by the abundance of in- 
stances which might be adduced. 

Alas! far enough from pre- 
cision and clearness are these re- 
ferences to Art and Literature in 
connection with Mathematics, and 
after a step or two into the danger- 
ous quag we find our guide hur- 
riedly jumping back upon his terra 
jirma of science. Once again, near 
the end of this discourse, the Presi- 
dent put out a hesitating foot on 
the quaking fen, birthplace of those 
coloured mists and dancing will-o’- 
the-wisps of art and poetry : 

The culminating age of classic art was 
contemporaneous with the first great de- 
velopment of mathematical science. In 
an earlier part of this discourse I have 
alluded to the importance of mathematical 
precision recognised in the technique of 
art during the Cinquecento; and I have 
now time only to add that on looking still 
farther back it would seem that sculpture 
and painting, architecture and music, nay, 
even poetry itself, received a new, if not 
their first true, impulse at the period when 
geometric form appeared fresh chiselled by 
the hand of the mathematician, and when 
the first ideas of harmony and proportion 


rang joyously together in the morningtide 
of art. 


These phrases helped the sym- 
metry of the peroration, if they did 
nothing else ; and thereafter the Pre- 
sident wisely travelled on his own 
ground to the end of the journey. 

In a note to the passage last 
quoted appears a select list of 
Greek ts, painters, sculptors, 
and mathematicians, who flourished 
within a period of about three 
centuries, say 600 to 3008.c. That 
Greek mental activity showed it- 
self then in mathematics as well 
as in poetry and art may be grant- 
ed; but it would be more to the 
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purpose to give examples of men 
who in so brilliant and cultured an 
age were distinguished in mathe. 
matics and poetry, or in mathe. 
matics and art. As to the Cinque- 
centists,—the circumstances of the 
time directed some painters and 
sculptors (not many in all) to the 
study and practice of architecture, 
and in architecture those who 
along with art gift had a talent 
for geometry necessarily brought 
this talent into play. But does 
even Michael Angelo or Leonardo 
take any rank at all or give evi- 
dence of being fit to take any rank 
among mathematicians proper? 
And another question, which goes 
to the root of the matter, is this: 
the so-called Renaissance Archi- 
tecture, which alone was practised 
by these great artists and highly 
cultured men—what is its place in 
the hierarchy of art when compared 
with the architectural works built 
mostly by rude and unknown men 
in the two preceding centuries ? 

My timeand space arealsolimited, 
and I will, with perhaps undue 
brevity, come to the point, and 
state my conviction that all the 
mathematics in the universe can 
never be of the very slightest help 
towards giving mankind poems, 
statues, pictures, or even music, 
notwithstanding the undoubted 
fact that every art has in it some- 
thing which may ‘ become a matter 
of strict measurement, or of nu- 
merical statement.’ To that extent it 
has ‘a mathematical phase,’ and may 
be examined and contemplated in a 
mathematical manner ; but looking 
at it toall eternity with all the mathe- 
matical faculties of Thales and Cay- 
ley and all mathematicians between 
could not throw the smallest glim- 
mer of light on its nature or on 
how to produce it. 


Curiously, Music, the most ethe- 
rial in effect of all the arts, has a 
basis the most amenable to scientific 
methods of investigation. Now, I 
have myself known two very emi- 
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nent mathematicians, who had some 
turn for music, and some ambition 
to excel in it. One sang, the other 
played the pianoforte, both (how 
should they not?) understood 
counterpoint and theoretic har- 
mony to their last*niceties. Each 
gave no little time to musical 
practice, attaining some very 
moderate degree of skill, and each 
would undoubtedly have written 
music if he could. But neither of 
these eminent mathematicians ever 
succeeded in producing one scrap 
of original musical composition. 
We know what little Wolfgang 
Mozart was at five yearsold. It 
would be easy to go through all the 
arts and show similar experiences. 

Is the work of a Musician, Poet, 
Painter in its innermost principle 
reducible to a scientific formula ? 
The Scientists (I fear we must 
have the word) seem to think so, 
while confessing that they have not 
yet found out the whole secret. By 
Phoebus Apollo! when you show me 
one smallest example of such a re- 
duction or equation, I will put dust 
on my head and yield myself slave 
for life to the Mechanical God (for, 
pace Professor Clifford, men must 
have some God), which—not who 
—is getting shrines set-up to him 
in every quarter. 




















































































































Our eloquent Mathematician com- 
plained of ‘ the aversion which both 
Literature and Art are too often in- 
clined to maintain towards Science 
of all kinds,’ and hopes for ‘a 
better understanding’ in the future. 
It is to be desired certainly ; but 
one condition of friendship must 
be a less haughty demeanour on 
the part of Science. Coleridge 
said subtly and truly, that the 
proper antithesis is not between 
Poetry and Prose, but between 
Poetry and Science. Poetry (in- 
cluding all creative literature) by 
no means prohibits or disdains the 
scientific view of things, but its 
own way of looking at them is 
necessarily different. Mathema- 
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tics are cultivated to a height by 
men who by nature are particu- 
larly interested in the mathematical 
aspect of things, and ‘ pay atten- 
tion’ to this. There are thousands 
of men in England at this moment 
studying mathematics; there are 
tens of thousands who have studied 
it ; but teach a man all the mathe- 
matics he is capable of holding, still 
he will not habitually interest him- 
self in the mathematical phase of 
things, unless he be a born mathe- 
matician. If he be this, he will be 
proud enough of it be sure (‘we 
are apt to think ourselves the salt 
of the earth,’ says Professor Syl- 
vester), and so let him; it is useful 
that a man should magnify his own 
department of human co-operation ; 
let him regard mathematics as ‘ the 
higher side or aspect of things 
themselves,’ ‘the mathematical as 
one aspect of the material world 
itself, apart from which all other 
aspects are but incomplete sketches.’ 
But now turn to the Poet, Writer 
of genius of any sort, Painter, 
Sculptor, Musician; each of these 
artists becomes fit to do his work, 
and does it, by taking a peculiar 
interest in a phase or aspect of 
things entirely different from the 
mathematical aspect. 





The most determined anti-meta- 
physician would hardly deny that 
‘aspects’ of the world (as the word 
is here used) are purely subjective. 
The mathematical aspect or phase 
of things is that under which things 
present themselves to the mind of 
a born Mathematician. He holds 
it to be the higher or highest aspect, 
which must mean that it includes 
the others; but does it? On 
the contrary, it entirely excludes 
every kind of Beauty. (If we 
speak of the ‘beauty’ of a mathe- 
matical problem or conception 
we use the word in quite another 
sense.) The Mathematician, while 
the mathematical aspect must 
distinctly preserve its supremacy 
for him, may also be sensitive in 
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some degree to the beautiful aspects 
of things; but he may easily want 
such sensibility. The most famous 
of English mathematicians hearing 
Paradise Lost praised asked, ‘What 
does it prove ?’ and wondered that 
a sensible man could care about 
‘stone dolls,’ that is, antique 
statuary. There is nothing to for- 
bid a Mathematician of the first 
order to be stone-dead to Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, Poetic Litera- 
ture, and the aspects of the world 
which they represent—dead also 
to every historic, ethic, and social 
aspect. Perhaps, indeed, this is 
the ideal Mathematician, the Homo 
mathematicus that Professor Owen 
once said he would like to see con- 
stituted into a distinct sub-class. 
It is hard to admit that such 
Human Beings are alone fitted to 
enjoy the highest aspect of things 
in general, 


The advantage of studying mathe- 


matics as a means of mental train- 
ing is another question. An artist, 
of whatever kind, might be none 
the worse for it; we have no ex- 
amples of his being any the better. 
Practically, it is found that the 
born artist turns himself to his 
own affair as soon as he can, and 
has no time left, even if he 
had inclination, to climb to a 
wranglership. As much of mathe- 
matics as may be latent in gram- 
mar and logic, in perspective, in 
counterpoint, the poet, painter, 
musician, born to enrich the world, 
will most probably acquire or ab- 
sorb after ways of his own. To 
make such a one, if it were pos- 
sible, live in perpetual view of 
‘the mathematical aspect of the 
world,’ would be to doom him to a 
living death—to force his soul into 
a cell like Little-Ease, with room 
neither to stand, sit, nor lie down,— 
the World of Mathematical Science 
being, as already said, a world from 
which Beauty is rigidly excluded. 
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But in real life the Mathematician 
is seldom found to be any such 
faultless monster of numbers and 
lines; he is apt to bea mostagreeable 
companion. Professor De Morgan 
could without effort cause dew. 
beads of quaint humour to refresh 
some of the driest mental regions, 
The living Professor Sylvester's 
pleasant and genial versatility 
peeps out fairy-wise in the dark 
and labyrinthine forest of algebra ; 
he can almost make the infini- 
tesimal calculus blossom like the 
rose. His address at the British 
Association at Exeter, nine years 
ago, was no less amusing than 
learned. ‘I could tell a story,’ he 
said, ‘of almost romantic interest 
about my own latest researches in 
a field where Geometry, Algebra, 
and the Theory of Numbers melt 
in @ surprising manner into one 
another, like sunset tints or the 
colours of the dying dolphin, “ the 
last still loveliest.””’ A note to 
the same address reads like an 
exciting passage in a novel—‘I 
discovered and developed the whole 
theory of canonical binary forms 
for odd degrees, and as far as yet 
made out for even degrees too, at 
one evening sitting, with a decanter 
of port wine to sustain nature's 
flagging energies, in a back office 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The work 
was done, and well done, but at the 
usual cost of racking thought—a 
brain on fire, and feet feeling, or 
feelingless, as if plunged in an ice- 
pail, That night we slept no more. 
The canonisant of the quartic (its 
cubic covatiant) was the first thing 
to offer itself to the inquiry. | 
had but to think the words “ Re- 
sultant of Quintic and its Canoni- 
sant,” and the octodecadic skew 
invariant would have fallen spon- 
taneously into my lap. By quite 
another mode of consideration M. 
Hermite subsequently was led to 
the discovery of this, the key to the 
innermost sanctuary of invariants. 
The disappointment weighed deeply, 
far too deeply, on my mind, and 
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caused me to relinquish for long 
yearsa cherished field of meditation.’ 

The reader follows the alterna- 
tion of success and disappointment 
with breathless interest, which will 
be intensified to many by the mys- 
terious nature of that octodecadic 
skew invariant. The little volume, 
a most interesting one, in which this 
address is republished (Longmans, 
1870), contains also an elaborate 
essay on the ‘Laws of Verse’ 
(the main title of the book), which 
essay starts with this statement: 
‘The technical or material part of 
versification (the art of rhythmical 
composition), like that of any other 
of the fine arts, is capable of being 
reduced to rules and referred to 
fixed principles.’ His main prin- 
ciple the Professor calls Syzygy— 
‘word,’ he exclaims, ‘of wonder- 
working, cabalistic power!’ For 
its meaning I must respectfully 
refer inquirers to the volume itself. 
They will there find not only the 
laws of verse but examples com- 
posed in accordance with the fixed 
principles which are expounded, 
consisting of translations from 
Horace, Schiller, &c., and about a 
dozen short original poems, the 
most original in substance perhaps 
being that entitled 


TO AN INKSPOT UPON A LADY’S 
CHEEK. 
Where tender-hued emotion’s tide 
Mirrors the soul within, 
Why seek, dull spot! the bloom to 
hide 
Or veil the lustrous skin ? 


Why on that rose with envious 
spite 
Pillow thy ebon head, 
Shadowing the soft and sunny light 
Those orbs of feeling shed ? 


Presumptuous spot! some else- 
where seek 
A meaner flower to stain, 
Nor hope to mar this matchless 
cheek 
Where youth and beauty reign. 
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I have quoted three out of six 
stanzas, but these are enough tc 
exemplify ‘syzygetic principles.’ 
‘Without phonetic syzygy,’ the 
Professor assures us, ‘ rhythmical 
composition is no more like verse 
than shoddy is like cloth,’ and adds 
that Syzygy, ‘when well main- 
tained and duly brought out, is so 
intense in its action (if I may judge 
from my own sensations and the 
reported ones of the only fellow- 
versifier I have the advantage of 
knowing intimately) as to be 
capable of giving a spasm to the 
whole nervous system, like a lump 
of solidified carbonic acid gas placed 
in the palm of the hand, or the 
charge of an electrical machine 
passed through the arms and shoul- 
ders.’ This may suggest caution 
in reading Professor Sylvester’s 
poetry to persons of nervous or- 
ganisation or in a weak state of 
health, but as exemplifying what 
can be done by applying a great 
mathematical intellect to a compara- 
tively trivial subject, his laws and 
examples are worthy of profound 
attention. 

Another of our famous Mathe- 
maticians, who occasionally con- 
descends to matters of art and 
literature, Professor Clifford, seems, 
however, to disregard Syzygy and 
all belonging to it, judging from 
his_holding up in a lecture Walt 
Whitman as one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of Modern Poetry. What 
would Professor Sylvester say to 
this P 


The ‘almost romantic interest’ 
of mathematical pursuits becomes 
more than romantic, becomes thrill- 
ing and sensational, if we are able 
without turning giddy to tread the 
abstruse mountain paths, amid cloud 
and abyss, which conduct at last 
into the wonderful World of Four 
Dimensions, of which Cayley, Lobat- 
cheffsky, and other daring travellers 
have given us from time to time 
some brief accounts, and in which 
Professor Clifford appears to be as 
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much at home as the best Cha- 
mounix Guide is among the Alps. 
In the world aforesaid a great many 
curious, nay, incomprehensible, and 
to those who have not been there 
incredible things are found; to 
name but one, ‘a closed material 
shell’ (or say, a hollow india- 
rubber ball without hole or crack) 
‘which can be turned inside out 
by simple flexure, without either 
stretching or bending.’ No speci- 
mens of these curiosities have been 
brought down into our World of 
Three Dimensions; they seem to 
evaporate on the way; but is it not 
possible that the famous conjuror 
at Venice, three centuries ago, who 
jumped down his own throat, or at 
least firmly promised to do so, may 
have been a native of that Fourfold 
World? 

As if this were not enough, we 
hear of a Sixfold World, a Seven- 
fold World, an Eightfold World 
—‘and so on.’ What happens 
to hollow balls and other things 
in these Manifold Worlds pro- 
bably no words could express. It 
was extremely disappointing, how- 
ever, to be told by Dr. Spottis- 
woode that even the World of Four 
Dimensions ‘is not seriously re- 
garded as a reality in the same 
sense as ordinary space.’ This 
seems a cold and timid utterance. 
Professor Clifford, who is a man of 
enthusiastic temperament, and be- 
lieves that the non-existence of a God 
can be scientifically demonstrated, 
has certainly faith (judging from his 
public utterances) in this manifold 
mathematical universe as something 
real; he can realise—or very near- 
ly—a space of four dimensions, 
hypothetic planes and right lines 
which are curved, parallel lines that 
meet, and also the whole of Space 
as limited. If, standing on his door- 
step, Professor Clifford could travel 
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off into space in a right line, he 
would expect at last, he said, to 
arrive on his own doorstep again, 
only in the opposite direction to 
that he had started in; and he 
added that he found this concep. 
tion a great comfort to him. He 
must certainly be shocked by the 
sceptical, or worse than sceptical, 
tone of the President. Is one to be 
left nothing to believe in—not even 
Limited Space, where one can com. 
fortably tuck himself in, as in the 
blankets on a cold winter night ? 


One sometimes fears, as old fa. 
vourites are lost, that the world is 
to be henceforth barren in inven- 
tion ; but new things are silently 
growing up round us, to appear 
nobody guesses where or when. 
Two names have lately come 
quietly forward in two different de- 
partments of English art: in land- 
scape painting, Mr. Cecil Lawson; 
in book illustration and original 
humorous design, Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott. Is there anyone whom 
such things delight that has not yet 
seen the two Washington Irving 
books, and the Christmas Graphic 
and the Summer Graphic, and 
learned to look out for the initials 


R. C.? 


The anonymous hero of Maud 


exclaims in one of his black 


moods— 


Ah, what shall I be at fifty, 
If Nature keep me alive, 

If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five ? 


But if a man is fated to suffer from 
tedium, vite, it had perhaps better 
begin in his youth. He will get 
used to it, and recognise the leni- 
tives. When it comes first in fail- 
ing years, it may easily prove 
overwhelming. 
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